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1I"K  nmy  justly  congratulate  the  travidler  wlio,  at  a  time 
""  ahounflin"  to  excess  with  the  works  of  competitors  in  tlie 
5ime  department,  can  venture  to  put  his  credit  with  the  readintc 
public  to  such  a  test  as  that  involved  in  a  Jiflh  massive  quarto 
Tolunu*  of  travels,  accompanied  with  the  announcement  that  yet 
jnotlier  (thouirh  of  inferior  dimensions)  remains  to  l)t‘  hroiu»;ht 
out  as  the  conclusion  of  the  series, — a  series  which  will  hy  that 
time  have  extended  tobetyreen  four  and  five  thousand  pages.  VVe 
liive  no  doubt  Dr.Clarke  is  safe  in  making  this  daring  experiment ; 

•  ind  that  he  is  so,  is  a  powerful  testimony  to  his  extraordinary  qua¬ 
lifications.  At  the  same  time,  many  even  of  his  most  gratified 
r?aders  will  think,  that  he  has  taken  the  utmost  advantage  of 
tlie  privilege  enjoyed  m.*virtue  of  his  uncommon  endowments. 
They  may  he  of  opinion'^  that  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  geo- 
^riphical  continuity  of  narrative,  he  has  sometimes  ilescrihed 
•►pots,  and  sometimes  related  incidents,  which  would  better  have 
Wn  passed  without  notice  in  a  course  of  such  immense  length, 
llmay,  especially,  bethought  that  one  large  volume  might  have 
tufficed  for  this  Third  Part,  relating  to  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Finland,  regions  which  have  contrihuteil 
rather  largely  within  the  last  twenty  years  to  the  Fnglish  library 
of  travels  and  topography.  Of  several  portions  of  these  tracts, 
have  in  fact  much  later  descriptions,  Dr.  Clarke’s  travelling 
journal  Indng  dated  so  far  hack  as  the  year  I7thb  1  he  journey 
therefore  in  part  contemporary  with  that  porlormcd  througli 
^lame  countries  by  Acerbi,  who  published  his  very  enteitain- 
•0^  account  Horenteen  yearn  ago,  iluring  wtiich  interval,  sue- 
'‘•^^ive  tourists  through  those  northern  regions,  have  liad  time 
•Umigh  to  tr«ivel,  publish,  and  he  forgotteu. 
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In  an  ai;e  wlion  the  world  is  so  cliant^ealdc,  ami  when  bookn 
so  quickly  report  its  clmiifi^os,  it  is  obvious  what  a  4lt><liiction  1% 
felt  to  be  made  from  the  interest  of  this  'riiird  Part,  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  how  much  has  taken  place  to  render  its  descriptions 
ohsolcte.  Descri|>live  sketches,  which  twenty  years  a^o  were 
strikinp;ly  true  to  reality,  may  now  have  their  significance  tnns. 
muted  into  a  new  character,  as  exemplitications  of  the  truth  that 
tlie  fashion  of  the  worhl  passes  away.  'I'liis  new  inode  of  in¬ 
terest  has  its  value,  hnt  it  is  not  what  we  naturally  seek  for  in  t 
hook  of  travels  ;  besides,  in  order  to  feel  it,  we  must  possess  in 
the  knowledii^e  of  the  present  or  recent  state  of  thinap^,  the  means 
of  makine:  the  comparison. 

(^hani^es  of  no  slig^ht  importance  have  been  efft'cted  in  some 
parts  of  Scandinavia,  since  onr  Author’s  |H're^inations  there, 
i'hat,  however,  wbicb  necessarily  remains  very  much  the  same, 
is  the  most  interesting:.  'I'lie  fi:eneral  character  and  manners  ot 
the  |>oopie,  bcarinp:  the  ancient  impression  of  time,  will  but  little 
ba\e  yielded  to  any  modifying:  influence  of  new  political  arrange¬ 
ments.  And  as  to  the  threat  features  of  nature,  the  mountains, 
the  immense  forests,  the  torrents, — litth*  sijrnifies  it  to  them,  or 
to  the  persons  who  slmll  eontemplate  tln*m,  whether  a  kin^,  or  in 
emperor,  whether  an  oh!  h'e;iiiinatc  <!ynasty,  or  an  upstart, stanih 
as  the  tlenomination  of  t  hief  authority,  which  has  been  wiHinj::ly 
retainetl,  or  compulsorily  adopted,  in  the  public  ofTicos  of  ihi 
country. 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  Dr.  ('JIarkc  is  one  of  that  small  nninhfr 
of  writers  of  travels  who  may  assume  to  be,  in  a  considerahU 
measure,  independent  on  time;  whose  observations  involve  so 
much  i^eneral  truth  and  so  much  learning,  whose  tleseriptiois 
are  so  pietiirestpie,  whose  narratives  have  so  much  vivacity 
without  afl'eci  at  ion,  (hat  their  books  will  eoinmand  attention  by 
means  of  these  intrinfic  (pialities  lon^  alter  they  may  have 
^•easeil,  ill  consequence  of  cdi.uii^c*s  w  roiit;lit  by  time,  to  be  re- 
jjarded  as  authorities  for  the  actual  state  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  I'hat  our  .Vnthor's  work  mii^ht  |>osscss  tbs 
iwivantu^e  in  the  highest  de|;;ree,  is  one  reason  for  regretting  iu 
excessive  dilatation. 

All  liis  readers  are  apprised  that  the  part  of  his  journal  whict* 
he  reserved  to  come  last  in  the  order  of  publication,  was  first  in 
the  order  ot  travelling.  licst,  however,  any  one  sliouhl  appt^* 
bend  it  may  therefore  he  a  string  of  crudities  and  inflations,  be¬ 
tray  ing  a  youth  just  let  loose  from  school  or  from  college,  tw* 
marvelling  at  cv»Ty  thing  beyond  sea,  it  is  proper  to  he  mcB* 
tioned  that  ho  was  already,  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  ca^r^^ 
of  which  his  hook  w  hen  finished  will  present  the  relation,  an  ok 
atager  in  the  business,  having  spent,  he  says,  the  preceding 
ycais  in  travelling,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
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\s  it  rsoxM  In'  qni(o  siiporliuous  now  to  rfcoiiiit  tlit*  liisiin- 
l^uishini?  qualities  anil  merits  of  a  traveller  ami  writer  so  often 
criticisoil  and  bi*ooine  so  intimately  known  to  tlie  reading  publi(‘, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  indication  of  tin* 
Matres,  and  (he  most  striking  views  of  nature  and  man,  in  his 
northern  proa^ress. 

Pew  more  remarkable  objects  occurred  in  the  whole  rout«* 
than  one  at  the  bei?innin«r  of  it,  the  island  of  Heligoland.  I’In* 
ciicnmstance  wliich  makes  it  so  is  the  vast  differenci'  between 
its  present  and  its  past  visible  dimensions. 

‘  Of  this  island  there  is  nothing  now  remaining  but  the  higher  part, 
appearing  like  a  huge  mound  rising  out  of  the  water.  All  the  loun 
and  fertile  districts  have  b«*cn  covered  by  an  encroachment  of  the  sea . 
and  the  rest,  being  annually  diminished,  is  preparing  to  undergo  the 
same  fate.  A  map  of  Heligoland*  has  been  preserved,  wherein  is  dr- 
linfated  the  situation  of  ancient  templcuy  citadels^  uud  vilhi^cs^  suriounded 
bv  woodlands  and  cultivated  districts,  traversed  by  rivers,  all  of  wliich 
ire  now  beneath  the  waves.  By  this  curious  document,  it  may  be  seen 
shat  the  island  was  in  the  seventh^  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  in 
ihcif i ew/f rwM  centuries;  and  the  gradual  destruction,  which  has  re¬ 
duced  an  extensive  territory  to  its  present  inconsiderable  stale,  iiiay  be 
duly  traced.’ 

It  may  be  (piestioncd  whctlicr  we  should  so  implicitly  admit 
the  entire  autbohticity  of  a  (leliiiealioii  wbicb  assii^ns  exactly  the 
sill's  of  so  many  now  subinerg^eil  temples,  anil  cloisters,  and 
castles.  At  any  rate,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  tremen¬ 
dous  catastrophe.  And  yet  we  cannot  lielp  beiiii'  pleased  with 
the  kind  of  emblem  it  seems  to  suc^gest  to  the  faiiey,  of  tbefiituiv 
annihilation  of  lieatlienism,  po^iery,  and  war.  How  delightful  it 
will  he  one  day  to  look  at  a  moral  map  of  the  world  constructed 
to  tell  where  they  did  exist,  but  have  perished. 

The  prodigious  bustle  of  traHic  in  Hamburgh,  at  that  time, 
vhen  it  was  Hourishing  iuimoderately  upon  the  riiinalion  of  the 
pro|)erty  of  uU  Europe  besides,  the  earnest  universal  worship  of 
Mammon,  the  destitution  of  literature  and  fine  art,  the  luxurious 
diet,  the  beds  made  for  gentlemen  sleeping  with  their  boots  on, 
and  the  other  characteristics,  we  may  without  hazard  say  all  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  place,  are  hit  otf  in  a  very  spirited 
iQiniier.  On  the  route  from  Hainhurgli  our  Author  meets  with 
Qiany  things  which  amuse  and  interest  him  in  spite  of  the  exe¬ 
crable  roads  and  wretched  travelling  vehicles  ;  things,  however, 
ftot  of  an  order  to  make  the  reader  regret  that  he  cannot,  though 
>l  that  or  any  greater  cost,  sec  or  hear  them  himself.  As  fur 


*  The  Author  is  indebted  for  this  map  to  the  kindness  ol  his  friend. 
Cell,  It  was  found  in  IJcligolandt  an»l  there  copied  by  Mr. 
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hearing,  there  was  certainly  nothing  equal  to  the  grand  oratorio 
of  frogs,  all  the  way  from  Lubcek  to  Eutin. 

‘  To  call  it  croaking,  would  convey  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  really  harmonious  ;  and  we  ga\e  to  these  reptiles  the  name  ot 
Ilohtem  nightingales.  Those  who  have  not  heard  it,  would  hardly  b^ 
lieve  it  to  be  possible  for  any  number  of  frogs  to  produce  such  a  power- 
ful  and  predominating  clamour.  The  effect  of  it,  however,  is  certainly 
not  unpleasing;  es^jecially  after  sunset,  when  all  the  rest  of  animated 
nature  is  silent,  and  seems  to  be  at  rest  I'hc  noise  of  any  one  of  tbem 
singly,  as  we  sometimes  heard  it  near  the  road,  was,  as  usual,  disagree¬ 
able,  and  might  be  compared  to  the  loudest  quacking  of  a  duck ;  bot 
when,  as  it  generally  happened,  tens  of  thousands,  nay  millions,  sung 
together,  it  was  a  choral  vibration,  varieil  only  by  cadences  of  sound, 
something  like  those  produced  upon  musical  glasses  ;  and  it  accorded* 
with  the  uniformity  which  twilight  cast  over  the  woods  and  waters.* 

As  to  what  was  seen,  with  all  possible  respect  for  the  old 
Teulonic  wells,  and  the  crotnlechs,  and  the  clock  with  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  Celtic  drinking  horns,  and  a  noble  picture 
of  Salvator  Rosa,  wc  may  doubt  whether,  to  ‘  a  spirit  touched 
*  to  finer  issues,*  any  of  thc^spectacles  would  impart  so  much 
emotion,  or  elation,  as  the  glorious,  and  to  our  Author  new  and  j 
atrange  appearance  of  the  heavens  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
finely  described  at  page  fiO. 

But  a  very  brief  sojourn  was  made  among  the  Danes,  whose 
capital,  however,  underwent  a  most  active  scrutiny  for  curio¬ 
sities,  natural,  literary,  antiquarian,  or  of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  most  rcmarkalile  one,  perhaps,  but  the  least  pleasing  to 
behold,  was  the  spectacle  of  the  poor  King,  who,  at  a  review  of 
troops,  ‘  was  allowed  to  walk  in  and  out  of  the  tent  of  the 

royal  family,  and  to  exhibit  proofs  of  his  mental  derangement 
‘  to  all  the  by-standers.’ 

‘  A  young  otliccr,  a  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  attracted  the  King's  notice  ;  going  up  to  biro,  bis 
majesty  made  the  most  hideous  grimaces  close  to  his  face,  and  poured 
forth  at  the  same  time,  a  torrent  of  the  lowest  abuse.  The  conduct  of 
this  young  subaltern  was  very  commendable.  Orders  had  been  issued, 
that  no  notice  should  ever  be  taken  of  what  the  unfortunate  monarch 
might  say  ;  nor  any  reply  whatever  be  made  to  his  questions:  con8^ 
quently  the  officer  stood  fixed  and  immoveable  as  a  statue;  and,  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  King  remained  spluttering  in  his  face,  not  i 
feature  of  his  countenance  was  changed,  but  preserved  the  utmost 
firmness  and  gravity,  as  if  unconscious  that  any  person  was  addressing 
him.  >Vhen  the  King  observed,  that  he  could  make  no  impressioii  on 
the  object  of  his  rage,  his  insanity  look  a  difi'erent  turn ;  and  beginning 
to  exhibit  all  sorts  of  antics  before  the  different  Ambassadors  and  Enwp 
who  were  colk‘cted  before  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion,  he  sinldcnly 
rushed  into  the  tenu' 
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Of  the  Danes  generally  our  Author  remarks,  *  There  is  a 
<  littleness  in  every  thing  that  Mongs  to  tliem,  exce|>ting  their 
‘  suture,  which  bears  no  ]>ro|)ortion  to  the  bulk  of  their  intel- 

*  lectual  attainment*  On  the  way  to  Sweden,  the  castle  of 
Cronberg  was  visited  and  examined  with  a  flegree  of  interest, 
from  the  memory  of  the  ill-fated  queen  Matilda,  who  was  for  a 
while  impri8one(l  there. 

The  party  crossed  the  Sound,  into  the  immense  kingdom  of 
wooils.  All  the  accounts  they  had  previously  heard  and  read, 
hiii  failed  to  give  any  thing  approaching  to  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  prodigious  exhibition  of  this  sylvan  character  over  the 
eitent  of  Sweden. 

‘  It*  the  reader  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  map  of  Sweden,  and  imagine 
ihf  (iulph  of  Bothnia  to  be  surrounded  by  one  contiguous  unbroken 
ibresi,  as  ancient  as  the  world,  consisting  principally  of  pine-trees,  with 
t  few  mingling  birch  and  junipi*r  trees,  he  will  have  a  general  and 
tolerably  corn'd  notion  of  the  n*al  ap|H'arance  of  the  country.' 

One  of  the  mere  preliminary  patches  of  tliis  stupendous 
forest,  had  for  our  Author  a  genial  and  magical  gloom,  which 
brought  into  action  the  classical  and  poetical  forms  of  his  iina- 
ginatioii.  It  was  one  of  the  tracts  without  underwood,  where 

*  the  eye  is  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  depth  of  shade ;  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  objects  increasing  by  distance  amidst  the  stems  of  the  trees, 
strange  forms  seem  to  be  visible,  of  a  nature  so  doubtful  that,  not 
knowing  what  they  are,  a  rude  and  unenlightened  people  might  easily 
bdieve  them  to  supi'rnatural  appearances ;  either  monstrous  beasts, 
or  men  of  gigantic  stature ;  or  ghosts  and  daemons,  dimly  passing  in 
the  thickest  gloom  of  the  wilderness.  Hence,  perhaps,  originated, 
among  the  ancients,  a  belief  in  Sykani,  and  in  all  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs 
tilh  which  they  peopled  their  unbroken  forests.' 

And  then,  with  that  facility,  (inclining  and  sometimes  in¬ 
dulged,  perhaps,  a  little  to  excess,)  with  wheih  he  can  at  all 
times  fly  off  in  references  to  any  kind  of  literature,  ancient  or 
modern,  he  digresses  into  a  speculation  on  Plutarch's  story  of 
a  satyr  which  was  brought  to  Syllu,  near  Dyrraebium. 

In  remarking  on  the  appearance  of  the  couutry  within  a  stage 
or  two  of  Gothenburg,  he  has  occasion  to  notice  how  friendly 
the  lords  proprietors  are  to  nature's  purpose  of  keeping  it  a 
wilderness,— but  not  from  any  taste  for  the  picturesque. 

*  Some  faint  indications  of  agriculture  were  visible  near  these  little 
Wtaments  ;  but  industry  is  more  discouraged  than  promoted  by  the 
omduct  of  the  Lords,  who  appropriate  to  themselves  whatever  becomes 
worth  seizing  from  the  peasant^  without  making  them  the  smallest  com- 
Pfntttion  for  their  labour ;  and  if  a  little  farm  grow  Urge  enough  to 
excite  their  cupidity,  its  owner  is  driven  from  it,  to  begin  again  in  the 
j  niltivaiion  of  some  other  barren  spot.' 
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At  (jotteiiburi:^,  the  magnitude  of  the  herring- fishery  exchei 
the  astoniHhment  of  our  Author.  Vie  >iaH  informed  that  the 
number  taken  there  amounts  sometimes  to  two  millions  of  btrreb 
in  a  sin^i^le  season,  each  barrel  containing  from  twelve  to  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  fishes.  In  some  seasons  tliey  have  been  in  such 
(|uantities  as  to  form  a  cheap  munure  for  land  ;  *  and  in  this 

*  Way/  he  says,  *  they  are  often  used  in  the  western  parts  of 
‘  Scotland,  owing  to  want  of  salt  for  preserving  them.*  The 
iiiimbtT  of  '  two  millions  of  barrels  in  a  single  season,*  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  somewhat  careless  and  large  reckoning,  since,  a  few 
sentences  lower.  Dr.  C.  mentions  in  lern»s  apparently  importin|t 
an  extreme  case,  that  ‘  in  the  (lotheiiburg  fishery  they  hire 

*  been  known  to  take,  in  one  night,  six  thousand  barrels.' 

Our  Author  felt  much  less  admiration  than  most  other  travel¬ 
lers  have  expressed  at  sight  of  the  cataracts  of  TrollbcUi. 
Willing,  however,  that  this  celebrate<l  spiH'taele  should  be  no 
loser  by  him,  he  transcribes  a  very  animated  description  from 
the  manuscript  journal  of  the  late  Mr.  Hlomfield,  in  which 
Trolllnetla  is  made  to  be  superior,  for  the  impression  of  magnifi¬ 
cence,  to  every  other  fall  in  Europe.  A  presumption  somewbit 
in  favour  of  Dr.  (^.*s  calmer  estimate  would  seem  to  arise  from 
his  relation  of  a  freak  of  ‘  the  young  king  of  Sweden,*  the  per¬ 
sonage,  we  presume,  who  still  e\i>»s  somewhere  in  Europe, 
under  the  designation  perhaps  of  Count  Clottorp,  but  concern¬ 
ing  whose  sapient  and  lofty  endowments  fame  and  tlattery  have 
long  been  silent.  It  was  six  years  before  our  Author’s  visit 
to  this  s)K>t,  that 

‘  to  gratify  Kis  Majesty,  and  by  his  order,  two  pigs,  a  house,  and  two 
gecM',  weix*  sent  down  tlie  principal  fall.  I'bc  pigs  had  the  precedfDCt 
on  this  occasion:  after  a  headlong  roll,  they  were  landed  safely, nod 
proceeded  quietly  back  to  their  stye.  The  fioating  house  followffl 
next ;  it  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  geese  came  afterwards,  and  shared 
the  same  fate.' 


To  a  foreigner  a  very  remarkable  appearance  is  presented  by 
the  gret'n  roofs  of  the  peasants*  houses,  and  of  some  of  tbew* 
ptTior  ones,  of  which  the  best  protection  against  the  poncirttioi 
of  snow' water  is  found  to  be  a  compact  sod,  placed  over  a  nxrf 
of  planks.  Various  objects  of  interest  were  found  on  the  shorn 
of  the  noble  lake  Wencr,  which  is  ‘  ninety -eight  English  mile 
*  in  length,  and  fifty-six  in  breadth.*  The  mountains  ofHw* 
neberg  and  Halleberg  excited  much  geological  inquisifitea^ 
and  the  latter,  having  once  been  ‘  the  holy  mountain,*  wi 
retains  traditions  and  monuments  ol  ancient  su|>erstition8. 

*  A  Celtic  cameier}',  close  to  its  base,  w  ithin  the  defile  between^ 
two  mountains,  is  still  considered  as  the  burial-place  of  giants.  A  ^ 
fill  precipice  rises  perpendicularly  behind  a  thick  grove  of  trees, 
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ippfir  to  have  been  self-planted  among  the  broken  rocks  at  its  base. 
There  is  also  a  circular  range  of  large  upright  stones,  near  this  grove  ; 
{ihc  what  we  should  call  in  England,  a  Druidical  circle ;  and  upon  the 
loft  handi  facing  the  precipice,  a  small  circular  pool  of  water.  The  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  inhabitants  concerning  this  place  maintains,  that  the  giants 
of  old,  who  inhabited  this  country,  when  they  wished  to  hasten  their 
departure  for  Valhally  (that  future  state  of  happiness  wherein  all  the 
Dorthern  nations  expected  to  carouse  full  goblets  of  ale  with  the  gods,) 
or,  when  any  of  them  were  seized  with  a  tcedivm  vita^  used  to  re})air,  in 
complete  armour,  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  whence  leaping  down, 
they  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  immediately  made  partakers  of  Elysium, 
The  same  tradition  adds,  that  the  bodies  of  the  giants  were  washed,  alter 
ihcir  fall,  w  ithin  the  circular  pool  of  water,  previously  to  the  ceremony 
of  their  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with  great  public  solemnity,  the 
body  IxMng  burned,  and  the  ashes  placed  in  an  urn  and  buried.* 

In  thia  part  of  the  route,  melancholy  traces  of  the  precedin|2^ 
unusually  severe  winter  were  left  in  the  *  bones,  everywhere 

*  visible,  of  famished  cattle  which  had  perished,  and  the  houses 

*  and  barns  unroofed,  the  thatch  having  been  torn  off  to  supply 

*  fodder.'  •  For  the  human  consumers,  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
fish  from  the  lake  contribute  very  greatly  toward  a  balance  of 
the  year,  with  res|>ect  to  provisions.  The  better  condition  of 
the  people  in  its  vicinity,  than  of  their  countrymen  elsewhere, 
lud  the  greater  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  their  habitations, 
agreed  with  other  recollected  examples,  to  warrant  the  observa- 
tion,  *  that  persons  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  large  lakes  are, 

*  generally  speaking,  much  more  cleanly  in  their  manners,  and 

*  IsMter  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  their  more 

*  mediterranean  countrymen.*  It  is  said  of  the  shape  of  the 
cottages,  in  some  of  the  villages  near  the  Wener,  that,  *  ancient 

*  and  simple  as  their  style  of  structure  is,  the  form  might  be 

*  idopted  as  the  model  of  a  pure  and  rehned  taste.  They  re- 

*  semble  in  their  shape  the  oldest  Grecian  temples ;  the  sides  of 

*  the  roof  being  inclined  at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  extended  over 

*  the  walls  so  as  to  leave  a  shed  all  round,  and  being  neither  so 

*  high  nor  so  narrow  as  in  our  country.  The  cottages  of  the 

*  Swiss  peasants  have  the  same  elegant  extension  of  the  roof, 
^  but  their  buildings  have  greater  magnitude.’  Dr.  C.  is  very 
justly  delighted  in  recollecting  and  recording  a  highly  pleasing 
uid  generous  instance  of  hospitality,  occurring  in  the  most  unex- 
pccted,  op|>ortune,  and  almost  romantic  manner,  at  one  spot  on 
this  lake.  This  virtue,  however,  he  says,  is  diaracteristic  of 
ibe  people  in  general,  and,  among  the  uncultivated  part  of  them, 
<^ed  sometimes  to  a  troublesome  excess. 

It  is  under  some  terms  of  restriction  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  lying  to  the  north  of  Stockholm,  that  very  strong  tes- 
^ony  is  borne  to  the  honesty  of  the  Swedes.  As  very  re- 
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tnarkublc  practical  evidence,  it  is  mentioned  that,  in  the  route 
from  Orebro  toward  Stockholm, 

*  Ncaribc  road,  there  commonly  occurred  upright  posts,  supponini 
boxes  for  receiving  charitable  donations ;  these  had  generally  t 
slu'd  placed  over  the  box,  and  bt'neath  the  shed  there  was  sometimet  \ 
picture  representing  the  figure  of  a  mendicant  in  the  attitude  of  supplj. 
eating  alms.  NVe  could  but  consider  these  little  dep6ts  as  so  many  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  honesty  of  the  jKople :  there  is  not  any  part  of  our  own 
country,  where,  if  alms  were  thus  collected,  the  lujxes  for  containing 
them  would  remain  safe  from  violation  in  the  public  highways,  during  | 
single  night.  Another  proof,  whether  of  good  government  or  of  great 
virtue,  in  Sweden,  is,  that  high-way  robberies  are  unbeard  of.  No  one 
thinks  of  guarding  against  an  evil  w  hich  is  never  experiencetl ;  therefore 
the  traveller  procmls  on  bis  journey  nnarmnl,  and  in  perfect  safety,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night :  neither  is  his  property  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  pilferers,  in  places  where  he  may  happen  to  rest :  not  anarti- 
cle  would  be  stolen  ln>m  his  carriage,  if  left  in  the  public  street  or  road; 
whereas  in  Russia,  every  hit  of  the  harness  and  tackle  would  be  carried 
oH,  every  moveable  thing  purloined,  and  holts  and  bars  he  found  innuf 
ficient  to  prt»iecl  whatever  elVecls  he  may  have  carefully  locked  within 
his  trunks.* 

The  hulicitiuic  of  the  travellers  not  to  be  too  late  in  the  arctic 
world  to  obtain  a  si<;bt  of  ^  the  midnight  sun,'  allowed  but  a 
very  short  stay  at  Stockholm  in  the  journey  northward.  Re- 
servetl  for  a  more  re&^ular  illustration  in  the  concluding  volume, 
it  is  hert'  made  the  subject  of  only  some  slie^bt  amusing  sketches, 
accompanied  with  a  very  picturesque  description  extracted  from 
the  journal  of  Mr.  Rbmdield.  Entering  the  city  by  an  avenue 
of  the  meanest  appearauce,  without  prospect,  and  without  the 
slightest  signs  of  the  multitude  and  stir  of  population  imagined 
inseparable  from  a  metropolis,  the  stran&^er  is  surprised  almost 
into  amazement  on.  coming  suddenly  into  a  grand  square  of 
palact^,  and  otlier  su)>erb  structures.  Rut  he  is  soon  to  hate 
another  chancre  of  feeling,  and  the  intiation  of  wonder  is  con¬ 
densed  hy  the  discovery  that  this  magnificence  is  little  better 
than  show. 

‘  This  square  may  he  consideri'd  as  afibrding  a  concentration  of  il- 
most  every  ihiiig  worth  ^ecing  in  Stockholm  ;  and,  if  wc  were  to  jutir  I 
from  external  appearance  only,  we  should  say,  that  there  arc  few  things 
in  Kurope  lo  vie  with  the  colossal  greatness  which  it  exhibits  ;  but  when 
we  found,  upon  a  closer  examination,  that,  as  at  Petersburg,  the 
blaiices  and  show  of  architecture  consisted,  fur  the  most  part,  of  whit^ 
washed  edifices,  built  either  of  bricks,  or,  what  is  worse,  of  lath  la^ 
plaster,  not  having  half  the  durability  even  of  Ik'rnasconi’s  cemeat; 
mere  wood  and  mortar,  tricked  out  to  look  like  Corinthian  pillars  aod 
stone  walls  ;  we  could  but  consider  such  pageantry  as  only  one  degrte 
removed  from  the  pasteboard  and  painted  scenery  of  a  common  pl»p 
house.* 
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There  is  some  pleasaut  gossip  about  the  royal  family^  the  then 
youthful  and  whimsical  head  of  which  was  that  last  of  the 
proud  denomination  of  Gustavus,  he  that  sent  the  pigs  down 
jhc  water-fall,  and  was  himself  to  tumble  about  as  prcH^ipitately 
f^m  a  throne.  He  exhibited  himsidf  at  a  review,  where  also 
ippeared  the  young  and  beautiful  queen,  of  whom  it  was  told, 
Among  other  matters  of  minor  scandal,  that 

One  ot  the  old  courtiers  approuehing  her,  and  rather  overacting  the 
ludicrous  cli(juetle  and  reverential  obeisance  enjoini\i  by  the  riilei  of  the 
S^iedish  Court,  her  Majesty  snatched  off  his  wig,  and  buffeted  his  bald 
pate  with  it.* 

The  topic  *of  most  interest  is  the  assassination  of  the  former 
king,  Qustavus  the  Third,  by  Ankarstrom,  of  which  our  Author 
was  shewn  various  memorials,  as,  the  dress  the  king  had  on  at 
the  time,  including  the  shirt,  much  staiiieil  with  his  blood  ;  and 
the  assassin's  knife  and  pistol,  with  the  nails  which  constituted 
ptri  of  the  fatal  discharge.  A  print  is  given,  asserted  to  be  a 
good  likeness  of  Ankarstrom,  represented  as  exposed  standing 
on  a  scatfold,  where,  during  the  three  days  of  this  exposure,  he 
maintained  ^  a  firm  and  lofty  expression  of  countenance,  regard¬ 
ing  the  vast  throng  of  spectators  with'  an  unmoved  ap|>earancc 

*  of  calmness  and  indifference.' 

On  the  fourth  day,  his  right  hand  was  struck  off;  after  which  he 
wisboheaded,  and  his  b(Mly  separated  into  four  quarters,  which  were 
exposed  upon  four  whi'cls,  in  different  quarters  of  the  city.  Five  weeks 
jifUT  his  executiem,  the  remains  of  his  carcase  were  visited  by  persons 
of  distinction  belonging  to  his  party,  and  even  by  elegant  women,  as 
precious  relics ;  and  verses  attached  to  those  wheels  were  frequently 
ohMTved,  commending  the  action  for  which  he  suffered.' 

He  was,  however,  according  to  Dr.  C.,  but  a  tool  employed 
by  a  conspiracy  of  men  of  a  very  different  rank,  at  the  heaci  of 
whom  our  Author  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  or  scr^le  in 
placing  the  king’s  brother,  the  late  king  of  Sweden.  But  we 
are  not  really  put  in  possession  of  any  new  information  relative 
to  that  memorable  transaction. 

When  Dr.  C.  has  passed  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  (about 
that  of  Upsal,)  he  becomes  delighted  with  the  people,  of  whose 
kindness,  honesty,  simplicity,  cheerfulness,  and  industry,  in¬ 
ured,  he  has  given  some  very  pleasing  pictures.  Hospitality 
was  a  virtue  which  cost  so  little  effort,  and  in  which  so  little  was 
Msumed  of  the  air  of  conferring  a  favour,  that  the  strangers 
could  freely  indulge  themselves  in  taking  the  benefit  of  it.  One 
•nslanco,  however,  is  mentioned,  in  which  this  pleasure  was  not 
perfectly  unalloyed.  A  merchant  at  Gefle,  from  whom  they 

*  ex|>erienced  very  polite  attention,’  mentioned-  to  them,  in  terms 
^vf  great  indignation,  that  two  of  his  ships  had  been  carried  into 
Gibraltar  by  a  captain  of  the  British  navy,  under  circumstances 
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which  caused  their  oondeiu nation.  When  the  captain's  ntme 
was  given,  our  Author  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  Uiat  it  wu 
that  of  his  own  brother. 

Much  is  said,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  noble  forests,  and  the 
other  features  of  a  scenerv  often  very  grand.  The  eataraeti  o( 
the  Dal,  bet%veeii  Meheda  and  Elfskarleby,  ap|)eared  to  Dr. 
C.  much  more  magnificent  than  those  of  Trolhaitta  had 
done.  And  the  desc^ription  includin»  a  curious  account  of  the 
sa>ving-mills,  and  of  a  bridge  ably  constructed  to  defy  the  fury 
of  the  torrent  a  little  below  the  falls, — a  fury  to  which  is  some- 
times  added  all  ilie  strength  of  a  swell  of  nearly  thirty  feet  above 
the  usual  state  of  the  stream.  A  few  stages  further  on,  theiv 
was  suddenly  presented  another  tremendous  cataract,  where  the 
Ljnsna,  a  large  river  from  the  Norwegian  alps,  arrives  near  the 
Uothnian  tjulf.  The  impression  of  such  grand  H})ectacles 
must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
gloom  of  the  forest  scenery,  and  the  comparative  solitude. 

Aud  the  tone  of  mind  so  produced,  must  be  adapted  to  receive 
a  |>eculiai  ly  gratifying  impression  from  the  amiable  character 
of  the  human  beings  of  the  region,  when  they  are  sometimes 
brought  in  view.  Even  the  good  qiuffitics  of  the  one  habitually 

!>resent,  the  driver  of  the  travelling  vehicle,  must  have  t 
leightened  value  in  traversing  a  scene  where  it  may  so  easily 
occur  to  thought,  what  a  malignant  person  in  that  capacity  might 
find  opportunity  to  perpetrate.  Our  Author  contrasts  tim 
Swedish  conductors,  with  those  of  Italy. 

*  Nothing  can  offer  a  more  striking  contrast,  in  national  character 
and  manners,  than  the  drivers  of  post-horses  in  Italy  and  Sweden ;  and 
the  s-cry  opposite  manner  in  which  their  feedings  arc  expressed.  The 
Italian  postdlion,  if  he  bo  irritated  by  the  censure  of  his  employer,  turns 
pale  ;  his  lips  quiver  ;  he  bites  his  thumbs  ;  and  perhaps  draws  his  i/t- 
/r(fo.  The  Sw  i^le  silently  sighs  at  reproaches  which  he  may  have  <l^ 
sened;  or,  if  he  have  not  deserved  them,  be  is  melted  into  tears.  Yet 
it  is  the  Italian  w  ho  possesses  an  effeminate  character ;  and  the  Swede 
w  ho  is  actuated  by  a  manly  one.* 

The  gloom  of  this  forest  scenery  sometimes  receives  a  new 
and  more  solemn  character  from  conflagration. 

*  The  burning  of  a  forest  is  a  very  common  e\'cnt  in  this  country; 
but  it  is  most  frequent  toward  the  north  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia. 
Sometimes  a  considerable  part  of  the  horizon  glares  w  ith  a  fiery  ledoai. 
owing  to  the  conflagration  of  a  w  hole  district,  w  hich,  for  many  leigws 
in  extent,  has  been  rendered  a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames.  The  came 
is  frequently  attributeil  to  lightning;  but  it  may  be  otherwise  explained; 
and  we  shall  have  to  notice  some  remarkable  instances  of  these  fires  w 
the  sequel.* 

He  sp<'aks  with  emphasis  of  the  scenery  of  the  noble  bnl 
almost  unknown  river  Njurunda  ;  as  wbat  would  ftimbb  1^ 
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siibjcK^ts  to  the  landscape  painter.  But  iodtsed  bis 
admiration  is  o\eite<i  at  almost  every  change  of  view  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Wc^tro- Bothnia.  Its  diversihcalion  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  men  or  tlie  other  animals  was  very  small ;  hut  yet 
something  was  added  to  its  character,  in  point  of  novelty  and 
strangeness,  hy  the  iron-fonnderies  that  here  and  there  caused 
t  devastation  of  the  forest ;  the  process  of  producing  tar,  by 
burning  the  roots  of  the  trees  ;  the  farming  estabruhment,  con- 
fiisting  of  a  cluster  of  log-houses,  with  the  immense  rack  for 
fxposing  the  sheaves  of  corn,  rea|>ed  before  ri|)e,  to  the  air  and 
Min;  and  tlie  costume  and  manners  of  the  |>eople,  especially 
when  brought  together  in  some  number  on  the  Sunday,  on  which 
day  every  woman  was  seen  with  a  Bible  in  her  hands.  Some¬ 
thing  was  added,  too,  by  the  prodigious  ant  hills,  regarded  by 
our  Author  as  much  surpassing,  according  to  a  scale  formed 
upon  a  comparison  between  the  respective  builders,  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  legions  of  insects,  named  Brumsa, 
and  resembling  bees,  or  hornets,  from  which  the  travellers  and 
their  horses  sustained  a  sanguinary  attack.  It  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  characteristics  of  the  country,  that  one 
instance  occurred,  in  the  long  journey  from  Stockholm  to  the  ' 
head  of  the  (lulf,  of  the  exposure  of  a  dissevered  malefactor 
on  three  wheels,  fixed  at  the  top  of  three  high  stumps  of  trees  : 
it  was  the  body  of  a  murderer,  of  whom  the  people  seemed  de¬ 
sirous  to  forget  the  odious  history. 

The  strangest  circumstance,  to'  the  feelings  of  these  wan¬ 
derers  toward  the  north,  must  have  been  that  they  were  sensibly 
eu'aping  very  fast  from  Nature*s  great  phenomenon  of  Niglit. 
They  could  read  or  write  as  well  at  midnight  as  at  noon.  The 
disap|>earHncc  of  the  sun  became  so  brief,  that  they  beheld  and 
admired  at  the  same  instant  the  beautiful  elTects  of  his  setting 
and  of  his  rising,  on  the  clouds  of  the  horizon.  This  new  state 
of  tlic  jdiysical  world  had,  however,  its  inconvenience  to  our 
southerns. 

‘  Al  Fan.>kog  we  rested  fur  a  few  hours;  writing  our  jouniala  without 
candles,  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  by  a  light  that  could  uut  be  called 
tailight:  it  was  rather  the  glare  of  noon,  being  reflected  so  strongly 
from  the  walls  and  houses,  that  it  was  painful  to  our  eyes ;  and  we  began 
tlrcady  to  |)erccive,  what  we  had  never  felt  before,  that  darkness  is  one 
of  the  benevolent  gifts  of  Providence,  the  value  of  which,  as  conducive 
*0  repose',  we  only  become  sensible  of  when  it  ceaseu  altogether  to  re¬ 
born.  'I'here  were  no  shutters  to  the  windows  ;  and  the  continued  blaze 
vhich  surrounded  us  we  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with,  if  it  were 
possible.  When  we  closed  our  eyes,  they  seemed  no  be  still  open  :  we 
even  bound  over  them  our  handkerchiefs  ;  hut  a  remaining  impression 

brightness,  like  a  shining  light,  wearied  and  oppre  ised  them.  To  this 
(ucoQvcnieiicc  wc  were  afterwards  more  exposed  ;  and  although  use 
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irndeixHj  \i%  somewhat  loss  affected  by  it,  it  was  an  evil  of  which  weih 
complh  im*d  ;  and  we  hailed  the  returning  gloom  of  autumn  a^  a  blfuin 
and  a  c  omfoit/  ^ 


For  callinc^  toijethcr  the  cattle,  and  for  frig^htening  away  the 
wolvefi,  the  people  have  a  lone:  tnhe,  of  curioiiK  const ructioo 
namer^l  a  lure.  A  wild  beautiful  nyiupli,  |>erched  on  a  rock* 
amused  them  by  u  performance  on  one  of  these  instruments  six 
fec't  lo  which  u^avc  a  loud  and  formi<lahle  blast,  that  might  be 
heard  several  miles.  At  Skelleftea  they  admiretl  a  fine  large 
ohurc’h,  in  the  Grecian  style,  to  the  worshiu  in  which  people 
somet  imes  come  from  a  distance  of  a  luindred  miles.  At  (iaroli 
liuleri  tliey  were  gratificM  by  the  first  sight  of  Laplanders, 
Near  Tornea  they  fell  in  with  the  able  geographer  of  these 
regionsy  Baron  llermelin,  who  was  on  a  scientific  expedition,  | 
accompa.uieil  with  scv<n*al  accomplished  young  men  to  assist  him. 
lie  intorimnl  the  Knglishmen  tlioy  were  too  late  in  the  sesson 
for  a  journey  to  the  North  Cape.  By  mosquitos,  and  by  some 
signs  of  a  worse  morality  in  the  people,  they  were  admonished 
that  the  sequel  of  their  adventure  might  he  attended  by  griev¬ 
ances  not  liitheifto  experienced. 

Tornea  is  a  \ery  fair  subject  for  some  extent  of  descriptioa, 
even  though  t’here  should  not  be  many  more  circumstances 
so  remarkable  as  that  of  the  grass  growing  up  in  the  streets  to 
be  mown,  as  a  regular  part  the  hay  harvest.  But  something 
more  should  hrive  been  said  of  these  streets,  as  to  their  relation 
to  the  business  and  local  arrangement  of  the  town.  The 
strange  solitiuhe  of  the  streets  is  mentioned  in  another  part  of 
the  account.  Mt  is  nevertheless  a  place  of  considerable  business, 
acc*ording  to  tifie  scale  of  the  numbers,  wants,  and  possessions, 
of  an  arctic  population,  of  which  it  forms  the  humble  emporium, 
containing  six:  or. seven  hundred  inhabitants.  In  February, 
travelling  merchants  set  out  thence  to  the  north,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  skins  of  rein-deer,  hears,  white  foxes,  and  wild  cats. 
'They  go  in  Visrious  directions,  and  some  as  far  as  the  North 
Capo. 

*  It  is  said  lha  t  the  march  upon  this  grand  expedition  constitutes  ooc 
of  the  most  n*m;  irknblc  sights  that  can  be  imagined.  I'yach  merchant 
has  in  his  scnicc  from  tivt  to  six  hundred  rein-doer,  besides  thirty  Lap* 
landers  and  other  serv  ants.  One  person  is  able  to  guide  and  intni^ 
about  fifteen  rein-.-deer,  with  their  sIHges.  They  take  with  them  race 
chandire  to  the  an  lount  of  three  thousand  rix-dollars,  (about  450/.  ster¬ 
ling).  This  consi  sts  of  silver  plate,  in  the  form  of  drinking- veiieh, 
spoons,  Ac.  Thow  also  carry  cloth,  linen,  butter,  brandy,  and  tobacco, 
all  of  which  they  i  Jikc  to  Norway.  Tpon  this  occasion,  they  display 
as  much  magnifier  nee  .is  possible.  The  rein-deer  are  sot  off  with  hflh 
and  costly  irappin:  p.  ^Ve  saw  some  of  their  collars  made  of  buff  ker¬ 
seymere  embroider,  id  with  riowei>.  The  procession  formed  by  a 
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merchant’s  train  uill  oxtciul  two  or  three  Kngliah  miles.  Provisions  ot* 
f^ery  hinil  are  carrieil  with  them.*  Their  dealing  with  the  l.apps  is  not 
iniisacltHi  by  means  of  money,  but  in  the  way  of  barter.’ 

Thoui^  it  is  ‘  an  unusual  thing  to  see  any  body  in  the 
‘streets,*  the  two  chnrohes,  one  for  service  in  the  Swedish,  the 
other  ill  tlie  Finnish  language,  ‘  have  congregations  in  such 

*  multitude,  that  they  astonish  the  stranger.’  ‘  The  duty  of  tlie 
‘  Sabbath,’  says  our  Author,  *  seems  never  to  he  neglected.’  It 
ajipears  to  he  in  the  tone  of  great  complacency  that  he  adds,  *  The 
‘Church  of  Sweden  knowing  ncitheV  heresy  nor  schism,  there 
‘  ire  no  such  places  as  Meeting-houses,  either  to  excite  fanati- 
‘cism,  or  to  cherish  religious  dissentions  among  the  people.’ 
Besides  the  rigours  of  its  winter,  the  country  is  indeed  infested 
with  mosquitos,  hugs,  hrumsas,  furife  itifernaleHy  and  wolves  ; 
but  happily  not  with  meeting-houses.  When  a  place  is  fortu¬ 
nately  clear  of  any  particular  nuisance  with  which  other  places 
are  plagued,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  to  keep  it  so. 
Now  then  as  to  this  plague  of  meeting-houses,  what  is  to  lie 
done  in  such  a  case  as  this, — that  in  any  part  of  this  arctic  tract 
of  immunity  from  schism,  that  at  Tornca  for  instance,  some  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  accustomed  worshippers  in  the  churclu's  should  ' 
come,  by  reading  and  rational  thought,  to  he  convinced  of  the 
absurdity  and  superstition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Swedish 
Church,  that  the  real  person  of  Christ  is  eaten  and  drunken  in 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  and  should  therefore  feel  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  honesty,  to  avow  their  dissent  from 
this  gross  error^and  adopt  correspondently  in  practice  a  reli¬ 
gious  service  purified  from  it, — a  service  which  would  require  a 
meeting-house  ?  It  is  evident  enough  how  desirable  it  would  be 
to  stop  such  an  incipient  mischief,  hut  still  the  question  is,  by 
what  means  ?  Might  not  some  little  coercive  interference  of  the 
magistrate  be  warranted,  on  so  good  a  plea  as  the  prevention  of 

*  schism  and  religious  dissestion  among  the  people  ?’  And  tl  le 
anligbtened  protestant  looker-on  might  surely  account  the  har¬ 
mony,  which  had  been  preserved  by  ignorance  and  error, 
unfortunately  exchanged  for  a  state  of  dissention  which  proved 
^at  in  part  the  people  were  obtaining  a  clear  riddance  at  la  st 
of  one  of  the  gross  relics  of  popish  delusion  and  absurdity. 

A  very  lively  course  of  narrative  is  supplied  by  the  voyajjc 
up  the  river  Tornea,  in  prosecution  of  a  somewhat  undefiiii^d 
plan  of  making  as  wide  an  excursion  to  the  north  and  west  iis 
ihc  season  and  health  might  permit.  The  latter  was  failing  jin 
case  of  our  Author.  ‘  A  total  neglect  of  that  rest  which  is 

*  oecessary  for  recruiting  exhausted  nature,  during  many  daj/s 
‘  »nd  nights  of  incessant  fatigue  without  sleep,  while  it  deprivc:d 

*  him  ol  strength,  also  brought  a  total  loss  of  appetite,  attended 

^th  symptoms  rather  of  au  alarming  nature.*  Detenuiued 
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resolution,  with  some  aid  from  medical  advice,  carried  liiin  hf. 
ward,  throu^i  all  sorts  of  activities,  adventures,  and  obserti. 
tions  ;  through  assailant  vermin,  and  heats,  and  viands  not 
always  the  most  grateful,  and  the  encountering  and  ascending 
of  rapids,  of  which  more  than  a  hundred  were  counted  in  tU 
Tornea  and  the  Muonio. 


*  The  most  surprising  part  of  their  history  is,  that  the  persons  ip. 
pointed  to  work  the  boats,  or  rather  large  canoes,  which  are  employeii 
in  conducting  persons  up  the  rivers,  actually  force  their  vessels  up  tbeic 
falls,  by  means  of  long  poles,  which  are  always  used  instead  of  oan; 
and  their  dexterity  in  doing  this  is  so  marvellous,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
first  things  that  ought  to  be  noticed  ;  the  success  of  a  voyage  inio  the 
interior  of  Lapland  depending  entirely  upon  it.  In  descending  the  sane 
rivers,  they  also  suffer  their  boats  to  be  precipitated  with  the  torrrnt, 
guiding  and  preserving  them  from  being  upset,  with  wonderful  skill  ant 
address.' 


There,  must  have  been  something  extremely  fantastic,  lod 
almost  magical,  in  some  of  the  stages  of  this  ascent  to  the 
north,  in  the  combination  of  a  perpetuity  of  day-light  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  deep  solitude  which  surpassed  the  gloom  of 
night. 

‘  In  these  woods,'  says  our  Author,  describing  the  walks  through  tht 
shade,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  Laplanders  were  forcine 
the  boat  up  the  rapids, '  in  these  woods,  when  removed  from  the  noise  of 
the  cataracts,  there  is  sometimes  a  stillness  which  is  quite  awful;  it  is 
the  unbroken  silence  of  Nature  left  entirely  to  herself.  If  it  be  intef* 
rnpted,  it  is  only  by  the  humming  of  the  mosquitos,  or  the  piping  of  the 
beccasine,  or  the  murmur  of  the  wind.  Man  seems  to  be  an  intruder, 
for  the  first  lime,  into  the  midst  of  solitudes  that  have  never  been  trod¬ 
den  by  human  foot.' 

The  complete  want,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  of  whatever  moun- 
tains  can  contribute  to  the  interest  of  scenery,  was  in  a  measure 
co*mpensated  by  the  varying  forms  of  tlie  course  of  the  fine 
ri'vers  Tornea  and  Muonio,  sometimes  spread  into  a  succession 
of  lakes  with  verdant  islands  ;  by  the  riches  and  magnificence 
of  flowering  plants  on  the  banks ;  by  the  fishery  by  means  of 
flo>ating  fires,  in  which  the  mode  of  killing  salmon  with  harpoons 
obtains  from  Dr.  C.  and  Von  Buck  the  strange  epithet  ^  bean- 
*  tiful  ;*  and  by  falling  in  here  and  there  with  the  good-natui«l 
pijgmy  inhabitants.  Hut  in  default  of  all  other  means  of  stimo- 
lattioD,  the  mosquitos  had  been  enough  to  preserve  a  state  oC 
attention,  and  consciousness  of  existence.  They  maintained  ai 
unrelenting  persecution,  which  would  have  rendered  life  som^ 
times  almost  intolerable,  even  to  a  person  less  oppressed  by  lU 
health  than  our  Author.  A  room  could  not  be  cleared  of  the* ' 
without  being  filled  with  a  thick  suflbeating  smoke,  which  wis 
to  be  carefully  retained  as  its  atmosphere,  to  prevent  their  retart 
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io  lections.  No  veils  or  clothini^  for  the  face,  neck,  or  hands, 
could  defcnil  against  their  stin^.  *  So  powerful  is  the  little 
‘  flexible  proboscis  with  which  they  make  their  punctures,  that 
‘  it  '»ili  penetrate  very  thick  leather ;  the  doe  skin  ftloves  upon 
( our  hands  not  bein^  a  sutBcient  protection  from  their  attacks.' 
The  Eii:;lish  hlood  had  a  ^reat  preference  with  them  to  that  of 
llie  natives.  The  travellers  were  at  last  compelled  to  adopt  the 
disd^ustin^  expedient  employed  by  the  natives,  of  besmearing 
the  face,  neck,  hands,  and  legs,  with  a  compost  of  tar  and 
cream,  by  which  they  obtained  a  delightful  relief  that  made 
them  ashamed  of  the  daintiness  which  they  had  so  long  kept  at 
such  a  cost.  These  insects  are  so  very  heavy  a  plague  on  sen¬ 
sitive  existence  during  the  finer  part  oi  the  year,  that  *  we  can- 
<  not  wonder,'  says  our  Author,  ^  that  the  poor  Esquimaux,. 

*  who  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Laplanders,  should  consider  them 

*  as  personifications  of  the  evil  principle,  and  always  speak  of 

*  them  as  the  winged  ministers  of  hell.'  But  he  adds,  from  the 
sa^cious  suggestion  of  Linmeus,  that  they  have  their  utility  to 
llie  people  whom  they  torment, 

*  since  the  legions  of  larx(jc%  which  fill  the  lakes  of  Lapland,  form  a 
dflicicus  and  tempting  repast  to  innumerable  multitudes  of  aquatic' 
birds;  and  thereby  providentially  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  very 
nations  which  they  so  strangely  infest.* 

Many  curious  scenes  took  place  with  the  natives,  of  whom 
Dr.  Clarke  has  given  the  most  lively  and  graphical  descriptions, 
in  all  their  national  and  local  characteristics.  One  of  the  most 
entertaining  ia  in  the  account  of  a  visit  to  *  the  tugurium  of  a 

*  noinadc  Laplander,'  nor  far  from  Muonioniska,  into  whose  co¬ 
nical  summer  tent  the  travellers  suddenly  introduced  themselves, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Lap¬ 
lander's  son,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  to  this  residence  of 
the  family.  What  we  are  least  prepared  to  expect  in  the  dis¬ 
closure  is,  that  though  there  were  seven  persons  stowed  in  the 
hive,  there  was  no  appearance  of  filthiness.  But  indeed  every 
^here  our  Author  has  vindicated  the  Laplanders  from  this 
charge,  so  constantly  cast  on  them  by  the  ignorance  of  these 
more  delicate  nations,  not  a  few  of  the  people  of  which  might 
learn  a  useful  lesson  from  the  well-scoured  utensils,  and  apart¬ 
ments,  and  vestments,  of  these  reputed  barbarians. 

When  we  speak  of  apartments,  however,  we  are  referring  to 
the  families  that  have  fixed  abodes,  and  a  kind  of  farming  esta- 
hlisliinents,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  that  prefer  the 
simplicity  of  a  moveable  dwelling  in  the  summer  and  winter 
wigwam.  These  latter  form  the  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
people ;  and  it  was  to  beliold  a  specimen  of  this  state  of  life, 
that  the  travellers  diverted  to  some  distance  from  their  regular 
toute,  in  the  present  instance.  For  the  rude  intrusion,  ao 
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a)M>lo^y  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  present  of  tobacco  and 
brandy,  for  which  elixir  all  the  men  and  women  in  Lapland  are 
equally  furious.  *  They  will  almost  part  with  life  itself,’  says 
Dr.  C.  ^  for  the  gratification  of  dram-drinkinp^.*  An  extra 
quantity  having  been  swallowed  by  the  old  man  of  the  little  horde 
he  kei^an  to  sing,  and  was  prompted  and  requested  by  tlie 
strangers  to  give  a  regular  sample  of  the  national  music.  The 
favour,  unequalled,  it  should  seem,  by  any  similar  one  ever  con¬ 
ferred  ill  any  other  place,  was  conceded. 

‘  With  both  his  fists  clenched,  and  thrusting  his  face  close  to  ihtii  of 
the  interpreter,  as  if  threatening  to  bite  him,  he  uttered  a  most  frarful 
yell.  It  was  the  usual  howl  of  the  Laplanders,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
words,  rt'peated  over  and  over,  which  when  translated,  occur  in  this 
order: 

Le  t  us  drive  the  wolves ! 

Let  us  drive  the  wolves ! 

See,  they  run ! 

The  wolves  run ! 

The  boy,  also,  our  former  guide,  sang  the  same  ditty.  During  their 
kinging  they  strained  their  lungs  so  as  to  cause  a.  kind  of  spasmodic 
convulsion  of  the  chest,  which  producinl  a  noise  like  the  braying  of  an 
ass.  In  all  this  noise  there  was  not  a  single  note  that  could  be  called 
musical ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Laplanders  have  not  the 
smallest  notion  of  music.  Neither  have  they  any  national  dance,  being 
entirely  strangers  to  an  exercise,  which,  with  the  exception  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  people,  seems  to  be  common  to  the  whole  human  race.' 

‘  These  nomade  Laplanders  devour  more  animal  food  than  those  that 
dwell  in  settle<l  habitations,  and  cultivate  the  soil :  with  them,  also,  the 
means  of  subsistence  an*  always  abundant ;  but  they  are  a  pigmy 
swarthy  race,  of  stuntcnl  growth,  and  most  diminutive  stature,  and  by  no 
means  to  bi'  compared  in  strength  or  size  with  those  of  their  countrymen, 
who  work  hnrdcr  and  fare  worse.  When  they  lie  down  to  sleep,  they 
contract  their  limbs  togrther,  and  huddle  round  their  hearth,  covered  by  a 
rug,  each  individual  hardly  occupying  more  space  than  a  dog.  We 
had  been  for  some  time  in  this  little  tent,  when,  obsorving  something 
move  among  the  rein-deer  skins  upon  which  we  sate,  we  discovered  a 
woman  sleeping  close  to  us,  of  whose  presence  we  were  before  ignorant, 
V  et  the  diameter  of  this  conical  tent,  at  its  base,  did  not  measure  more 
than  six  feet,  and  its  whole  circuinference,  of  course,  did  not  exceed 
eighteen  feet,  which  is  the  usual  size  of  the  Lapland  tvgurium^  lx)th  in 
summer  and  winter;  although  in  winter  they  be  better  fenced  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate.  Over  our  heads  were  suspended  a  number 
of  pots  and  wooden  bowls.* — ‘  Such  are  the  dwellings  of  those  among 
the  Laplanders  who  are  called  wealthy,  and  who  sometimes  possess  very 
considerable  property.  In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  rein-deer  by 
which  they  are  attendee!,  and  to  whose  preservation  their  lives  are 
devoti'd,  they  have  sometimes  rich  hoards  of  silver  plate,  w  hich  they  buy 
of  the  merchants ;  but  fond  as  they  arc  of  this  distinction,  their  plate  is 
always  buried,  and  the  secret  of  its  deposit  is  known  only  to  the 
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patriarch  or  chioiof  every  family.  When  he  dies,  the  niembcrb  of  hu 
t^iily  ai'c  often  unable  lo  discover  >vheie  be  has  concealed  it.  Silver 
phuc,  when  offeR'd  lo  them  fur  sale,  must  be  in  a  polished  slate,  or  they 
will  not  buy  it,  for  such  is  their  ignorance,  that  w  hen  the  metal,  by  being 
kept  buried,  becomes  tarnished,  they  conceive  that  its  value  is  iinpaiR'd  ; 
lud  bring  it  to  the  merchants,  (who  derive  great  benefit  from  this  traffic,) 
to  be  exchanged  for  other  silver,  which  being  repolished,  they  believe  to 
be  new.* 

It  is  afterwards  said,  that  *  some  of  the  Lapps  possess  one  cwt. 

*  of  silver,  and  those  who  enjoy  a  pro|)erty  of  1500  or  1000  reiii- 

*  (iet^r  have  much  more.  As  they  kt^ep  it  always  buried,  it  does  nut 

*  happen  to  the  owner  to  be  gratified  even  with  the  sight  of  his 
*|iiddeD  treasure  more  than  once  or  twice  a 'year.*  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  these  migratory  families,  one  of  which  may  be 
thus  found  crammed  into  a  tent  of  six  feet  diameter  on  the 
ground,  greatly  surpass,  by  this  possession  of  a  thousand  or  more 
rein-deer,  the  wealth  of  the  settled  occupiers.  Indeed  the 
Doctor  states,  that  many  of  these  latter  are,  in  fact,  nomade 
Laplanders  ruined,  persons  who  have  been  reihiced  to  adopt  this 
more  stationary  and  agricultural  economy  of  life,  by  calamities 
and  losses  incurred  in  the  wilder  state.  The  most  frequent  cause 
of  these  disasters,  appears  to  be  the  ravage  committed  by  the 
wild  beasts,  the  bears,  and  especially  the  wolves.  There  hud 
recently  been  a  formidable  accession  to  the  numbers  of  these 
rapacious  sharers  of  the  territory.  This  might  take  place  in 
particular  tracts,  in  consequence  of  tlie  burning  of  the  forests  ; 
out  the  very  extensive  aiul  destructive  augmentation  of  the 
strength  of  the  wolves,  in  the  few  years  previous  to  our  Author's 
visit,  was  attributed  to  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
which  hail  driven  these  animals  from  the  thicker  forests  of  the 
South,  into  the  arctic  region,  la  the  district  of  Enontekis,  in 
which  is  the  source  of  the  Muonio,  one  half  of  the  rein-deer  had 

rished  by  them.  Many  of  the  people  had,  in  consequence. 
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down  into  husbandmen.  But  in  bow  merely  relative  a  sense 
they  are  described  as  being  many,  may  appear  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  only  limitation  to  which  the  rover,  transformed 
ioto  a  settleTi  is  required  to  submit,  is  that  of  being  content  tu 
tike  as  his  own,  in  full  right  of  possession,  a  space  of  six  miles 
io  every  direction  from  his  new  built  hut,  taking  care  to  clioose 
i  4K>t,-: — and  it  should  seem  there  is  no  difficulty  io  that  respect, 
--which  no  other  settler  has  appropriated. 

During  the  short  sojourn  at  Enontekis,  chiefly  in  tlie  house  of 
ibe  minister,  a  sensible  and  learned  man,  our  Author  recovered 
his  health  in  a  sudden  and  surprising  manner,  from  eating  largely 
of  Uie  fruit  of  the  rubus  ebamasmorus,  or  cloudberry.  At  this 
place  lie  contrived  to  bring  the  people  together  from  a  very 
VoL.^XI.  N.S.  2  X 
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great  distance  round,  and  at  once  to  amuse  and  frighten  then 
when  ass4'mblcd,  by  announcing,  exhibiting,  and  launching  t 
very  large  pa|)er  balloon.  The  scene  must  have  been  inexpits. 
sibly  strange  and  grotesque,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  terror 
and  ^ild  tumult  caused  by  the  ascent  of  the  balloon.  It  was  it 
the  minister's  own  suggestion  that  the  day  6xed  for  the  exhibi- 
tion  was  the  sabbath,  and  the  one  appointed  for  the  commuoioa 
service.  It  does  not  appear  whether  any  part  of  his  motive  was 
to  bring  a  greater  number  of  persons  within  the  reach  of  religious 
instruction.  They  were  addressed,  however,  in  an  extempora¬ 
neous  sermon  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  It  was  *  deli- 

*  vered  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  elevated,  that  the  worthy  pastor 
^  seemed  to  labour  as  if  he  would  burst  a  blood  vessel.*  He 
exerted  himself  ‘  as  if  his  audience  had  been  stationed  on  the 

*  top  of  a  distant  mountain.  Afterwards,  he  was  so  hoarse,  be 
^  could  hardly  articulate  another  syllable.* 

‘  As  \vc  accompanied  him  to  his  house,  we  ventured  to  a>k  the 
reason  of  the  very  loud  tone  of  voice  he  had  used  in  preaching.  He 
said  he  was  aware  it  must  appear  extraordinary  to  a  stranger;  but  Uut 
if  he  were  to  address  the  Laplanders'in  a  lower  key,  they  would  consider 
him  as  a  tVeble  and  impotent  missionary,  wholly  unfit  lor  his  office,  ind 
Would  never  come  to  church :  that  the  merit  and  abilities  of  the 
preacher  are  always  estimated,  both  among  the  Colonists  and  l.apps,  by 
the  stnngih  and  power  of  his  voice.* 

The  somnolent  part  of  the  congregation  were  kept  under  a 
very  rough  discipline  by  the  sexton,  with  his  lung  stout  polfy 
which,  if  its  frequent  stroke  on  the  floor  was  not  etfectual,  wts 
unceremoniously  ‘  driven  against  their  ribs,  or  suftered  to  fall 
‘  with  all  its  weight  upon  their  skulls  * 

Verses  from  tne  Psalms  were  chanted.  Dr.  C.  says,  ‘  devoutly 

*  and  hurrnuniously,*  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said,  in 
general,  of  ilieir  music.  He  adds, 

‘  It  was  impossible  lo  listen  to  the  loud  and  full  chorus  of  a  savigf 
piople,  thus  c«  Ifbraiing  the  triumph  of  religion  over  the  most  wretclifd 
ignorance  and  superstition,  withoirt  recalling  to  mind  the  sublime 
language  of  ancient  prophecy.  “  The  wilderness  and  the  s«>litary  place 
shall  be  glad  :  the  tU'sert  shall  wjnicc  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall 
bio>suin  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing.*’  * 

The  *rravellers  were  four  days  too  late  at  the  village  of 
Knontekis,  for  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  their  ambition,  a  sight 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  ;  which,*  hoNvever,  as  being  concealed  only 
by  a  mountain,  at  a  short  distance,  Mr.  Grape,  the  minister,  told 
them  they  might  still  see  from  the  summit.  As  the  journey  and 
ttscent  must  he  on  foot,  our  Author's  weakness  forbade  him  to 
attempt  it.  51  r.  Cripps,  with  pro})er  attendants,  undertook  and 
accomplished  it.  The  description  is  given  from  his  journal. 
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The  phenomenon  has,  in  tnitli,  nothinf^  of  the  mysterious  and 
woD(ierful  about  it ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  help  imafrininsf  it  as 
fomethin^  surpassingly  strange  and  striking.  As  a  spectacle 
iltogether  foreign  to  the  order  of  nature  in  the  part  of  the  world 
which  we  inhabit,  an«l  at  the  same  time  a  most  magnificent 
object,  it  must,  to  a  beholder  arrived  from  the  south,  have 
ippeared  in  the  character  of  a  prodigious  spectre,  not  belonging 
lo  our  economy. 

‘  Wc  began  our  ascent,  and  walked  through  forests  and  bogs  till  a 
quarter  pa^^t  eleven,  when  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
At  hair  past  eleven  I  saw  the  sun’s  disk  coming  out  of  a  cloud,  and  ap¬ 
parently  abc^ut  a  diameter  above  the  horizon.  It  continued  thus  visible 
till  near  half  past  twelve,  set'niing  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  parallel  lo 
that  of  the  horizon.  At  half  past  twelve  its  oib  was  a  diameter  and  a 
half  above  the  horizon,  being  of  a  nd  colour,  and  somewhat  dim.  Its 
brightni'ss  was  soon  greatly  ausmented,  as  it  now  continued  rising.  1 
b;i(J  a  very  extensive  view  on  all  sides.  To  the  south  and  e.asl  the  whole 
country  seemed  to  consist  of  nothing  but  foivMs,  bugs,  and  waters  :  to 
the  north  and  west  were  mountains,  on  which  1  observed  uiimeltcd 

iOOW.* 

The  vicinity  of  these  mountains,  combined  with  the  consider* 
able  height  attained  at  Knontekis  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
greatly  moderated  the  oppressive  heat,  which  had  risen  at  one 
lime  to  110^'.  This  coolness  was  the  more  wek'ome,  for  being 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  mosquitos.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
uf  the  temperature  of  the  country  tbrougli  which  they  had 
pissed,  from  the  fact,  as  asserted  to  them  by  the  |)easants  near 
the  coiiUucnee  of  the  Toniea  and  the  Muonio,  Mbat  their  barley  is 

*  sown,  ripened,  cut,  and  liarvesteil,  within  the  space  of  geren 
‘  treeks' 

The  district,  or  immense  parish  of  Knontekis,  equal  to  840 
square  miles,  containing,  however,  only  about  so  many  persons, 
stretches  to  the  mountain-barrier  between  what  may  be  called 
Swedish  Lapland  or  Lapmurk,"*  and  Finmark,  the  northernmost 
pirt  of  Norway,  or  Norwegian  Lapland,  which  extends  to  the 
North  Cape.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  Alpine 
barrier  is,  that  *  there  is  a  lake  so  exactly  situate  upon  its 

*  upmost  level,  that  a  river  Howiiig  out  of  its  southern  extremity, 

*  falls  into  the  (julf  of  Bothnia,  and  another  flowing  out  of  its 

*  northern  extremity,  falls  into  the  Icy  8ca,  thus  insulating  the 
‘  whole  of  Scandinavia,  which,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  is 

*  eutirelv  surrounded  with  water.’  T  his  lake  is  named  Kilpis;  the 
nvers  are,  the  Omaises  and  the  Kongama.  It  is  somewhat  gratify¬ 
ing  to  have  a  fact  to  confound  the  arrogant  assurance  of  theory  : 
tile  assumption  has  been  ventured,  that  there  is  no  lake,  and 

•  The  wonl  vtark  is  Swedish,- and  signifies  land. 
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Uiat  there  can  iu*  none  in  the  world,  thus  seiuling  river»*m 
opposite  <li  reel  ions. 

Up  to  the  end  of  .Inly,  Dr.  C.  retained  a  hone  of  ascending 
furthei*  to  the  north  ;  of  reaching,  indeed,  the  lake  Kilpis  bv  tbe 
Konguuia,  uml  then  follovving  the  Oinaises  from  the  Alps  totbf 
ley  Sea.  The  impracticability  of  this  in  his  state  of  health,  wai 
at  last  admitted,  on  the  representation  of  i\lr.  Gra[>e,  tliat  Uieit 
would  not  be  found  a  single  dwelling  the  whole  way  ;  that  the 
only  method  of  resting  during  the  dews  of  the  night,  would  be 
by  turning  the  boats  bottom  upwirds,  and  thus,  beneath  a  sort 
of  tent,  lying  on  the  hare  earlli  ;  and  that  food  might  also  fail. 
The  resource  of  game  would  obviously  he  lost  with  the  discoo- 
tinuance  of  the  forests  :  these  were  visibly  beginning  to  thin  and 
shrivel  aw  ay  even  at  Kiiontekis,  the  firs  giving  place  to  the  birch, 
of  which  kind,  says  Dr.  C.,  is  the  last  tree  of  the  last  forest 
toward  the  Pole;  and  this,  dwindling  into  a  creeping  shrub, 
mingled  with  befula  iicitia,  is  found  all  the  way  to  the  shores  of 
the  Icy  Sea, 

There  was  no  allernativc  but  to  make  the  most  of  the  remain* 
ing  season  in  tracts  more  to  the  south.  After  having  ex¬ 
perienced,  during  a  week’s  sojourn,  every  possible  kindness  from 
the  clergyman  and  his  family,  and  obtained  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation  respecting  the  country  and  the  people,  the  Travellers 
directed  their  course  eastward  to  the  lake  Aunis,  in  order  to 
descend  thence  by  the  river  of  that  name,  thus  obtaining  the 
advantage  of  a  diversity  of  route  back  to  the  Gulf,  and  of  see¬ 
ing,  in  the  eastern  Finland,  a  i>cople  considerably  distinguished 
from  the  Luphinders.  'lliese  lyaplanders,  however,  would  still 
be  sometimes  found,  scattered  to  very  great  distances  from  whil 
is  more  properly  their  country.  It  may  he  judged  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  |H)rtrait,  that  it  could  not  he  ditlicult  to  recognise  them 
wherever  they  appeared. 

*  Ilis  features,  like  those  of  all  the  Lapps,  marked  him  at  once,’  (ihf 
owner  of  a  place  where  they  halted,)  ‘  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  ami 
|)cculiar  nice  of  men  tyes  hall  closed  ;  mouth  pinched  close,  but 
wide ;  ears  full  aud  large,  projecting  far  from  the  head ;  complexion 
tawny  and  cop|)er-coloured  ;  hair  dark,  straight,  and  lank,  none  growing 
luiir  the  na|K‘  of  the  neck  :  add  to  this  a  small  aud  stunted  suture,  with 
singular  He.xibility  of  limbs,  easily  falling  into  any  posture,  like  all  the 
Oriental  nations ;  looks  regarding  objects  askance ;  hands  constantly 
occupied  in  the  beginning  of  conversation  with  fdling  a  short  tobacco- 
pipe  ;  ihe  head  being  turned  over  one  shoulder  to  the  person  addri^ssing, 
instead  of  fmming  the  speaker  ; — such  is  the  characteristic  portrait  ol 
one  and  every  Laplander.’ 

Such  an  aspect  might  at  first  view  excite  a  surmise  of  some 
qualities  not  altogether  safe  to  be  trusted,  except  ou  the  ground 
of  the  fcehlcness  of  the  creatures  ;  but  our  Author  bears  uuilorm 
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testiiDony  to  their  exeiuptioiifroin  all  bad  qualities  but  their  possion 
for  brandy,  the  wild  excesses  attending  tlie  indu licence  of  which, 
be  says,  never  betray  malignity,  nor  lead  to  quarrels  or  crimes. 

It  is  consistent  with  every  thing  else  among  them,  that  there 
diould  be  a  considerable  share  of  su|)erstition  ;  that  they  should 
believe  in  necromancy  and  fortune-telling,  and  be  atraid  of 
Troller,  the  evil  spirit  of  the  woods.  The  present  work  is  very 
defective,  we  think,  in  |>oint  of  information  as  to  the  mode  and 
extent  in  which  the  genuine  religious  sentiment  exists  In  their 
minds. 

A  less  favourable  description  is  given  of  the  character  of  the 
Finns,  inhabiting  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Muonio  and  the 
Tornea,  a  more  vigorous  race  in  every  sense,  but  combining  with 
tiieir  excellent  qualities  a  tendency  to  vice  and  violence, — a  race 
considerably  an^ogous,  our  Author  says,  to  tlie  Irish.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  them ;  he  met  with  nothing 
but  kindness  and  hospitality.  And  indeed  the  whole  story  of 
this  long  and  wide  course  of  rambling  in  Scandinavia,  is  a  most 
bitter  reproach  to  the  more  cultivated  and  polished  nations  of 
the  earth.  VVe  involuntarily  stop,  every  now  and  then,  to  reflect, 
with  a  kind  of  amazement,  on  the  fact  of  two  or  three  men’s 
wandering  so  many  hundred  leagues  through  a  strange  country 
without  erer,  for  a  moment,  having  cause  to  be  afraid  of  Man, 
whether  by  water  or  by  land,  by  day  or  by  night,  watching  or 
surrendering  to  sleep,  in  town  or  in  wildemess.  From  that 
thing,  Man,  against  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  were 
madness  not  to  take  a  multitude  of  precautions,  and  maintain 
ill  defensive  exercise  a  constant  suspicion,  the  strangers  whose 
adventures  we  are  tracing,  had  nothing  to  expect,  wherever  they 
encountered  him,  hut  kindness  and  assistance.  It  detracts 
nothing  from  that  kindness  and  assistance,  that  the  precise  form 
and  measure  in  which  they  could  be  shewn  and  rendered, 
We  necessarily  limited  liy  the  rough  and  often  scanty 
economy  of  life  of  the  persons  exercising  the  benevolence. 
|t  was  as  iniicli  their  own  misfortune  us  that  of  the  strangers, 
in  many  places,  their  bread  was  made  of  the  inner  bark 
of  fir  or  birch,  and  chalT. 

Much  that  will  entertain  the  reader  occurs  in  this  long  souths 
ward  route  through  Finland  and  a  part  of  East  Botfinia,  a 
tract  of  which  we  join  with  Dr.  C.  in  deploring  the  fate,  in 
having  been  long  since  he  traversed  it,  swallowed  up  by  that 
enormous  monster  of  an  empire,  from  which  other  states  are  yet 
probably  destined  to  lament  that  they  have  not  seas  or  wide 
*^dy  deserts  to  separate  them. 

At  Uleaborg  they  fell  in,  for  the  first  time,  with  Signor  Acerb! 
wid  his  companions.  They  had  been  on  his  track  from  stage 
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to  stacre,  he  haTing^  ^weceded  them  by  a  number  of  wfH*ks  in  the 
exptHiition  northward.  He  arrived  at  EnontekU  on  bis  return 
from  the  North  Cape,  on  the  very  day  after  they  had  left  that 
most  hospitable  spot,  and  by  a  different  route  had  reached  Ulea- 
borp  before  them.  Our  Author  was  jjreatly  pleased  with  Utc 
Italian's  inteUig^ence,  urbanity,  and  various  accomplishments.— 
From  Waaa,  the  Englishmen  crossed  the  (iulf  of  Bothnia,  to 
extentl  tlieir  enterprise  over  the  Alpine  ridj^e  between  Sweden 
and  Norway,  to  survey  the  wild  and  ^rand  scenes  of  this  latter 
region.  In  this  transition  we  must  take  leave,  once  more,  of 
our  indefatijrable  tourist  and  observer,  with  the  j^eneral  report, 
ill  a  simple  sentence,  that  this  conclndins^  part  of  the  volnme 
abounds  with  whatever,  in  Dr.  C.’s  volumes,  contributes  so 
effectually  to  prevent  the  reader  from  wishinj^  to  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion. — We  have  been  to.)  loni^  pleased  in  his  company,  not  to 
anticipate  it  as  a  pleasure  that  we  may  fall  into  it  a^ain. 

The  plates  in  this  volume  are  in  c^eiieral  excellent,  both  for 
choice  of  subjects,  and  for  execution.  Some  of  them  exhibit 
landscapes  of  a  very  noble  character. 


Art.  II.  Peak  Svenerp  ;  or,  K.xcursions  in  Dorbyshiie  :  made  chiefly 
for  the  Purpose  of  Pictuirsque  Obscrvaiion.  Illustrated  with  En¬ 
gravings  by  Messrs,  \V.  B.  and  (Veo.  Cooke,  from  Drawings  made  by 
F.  L.  Chantrey,  Ksq.  Sculptor,  K.  A.  Dedicated,  by  Permission, to 
His  G»nce  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  By  F.  H bodes.  Pari  First,  4lo. 
pp.  10b',  Price  ll.  4s.  Large  paper,  ll.  14s.  1818. 

¥F  among  the  pleasures  of  taste,  in  the  mental  sense  of  that 
term,  a  man  were  required  to  specufy  the  one  most  simple, 
most  innocent,  least  liable  to. corruption,  and  most  readily  har¬ 
monizing  with  religion,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  name  that  which 
is  imparted  by  the  beauty  ami  siiiilimity  of  Nature.  With  these 
qualities  in  its  favour,  this  mode  of  the  exercise  and  pleasure  of 
taste  will  inevitably  become  more  prevalent  as  the  genuine  im¬ 
provement  of  mankind  advances.  '  And  therefore  it  is  probable 
it  may  prevail  most  of  all  in  tiie  last,  highest  state  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  we  are  |>crmilted  to  anticipate  for  our  race  on  this 
earth,  that  state  of  which  the  essence  and  the  glory  will  be  the 
universal  prevalence  of  religion.  That  state  will  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  a  high  improvement  of  all  tlie  faculties  of  the  soul,  which 
cannot  he  without  an  increased  sensibility  to  sublimity  and 
beauty,  of  which  sensibility  the  preferred  subjects  of  exercise 
and  indulgence  will  be  those  forms  and  phenomena  which  arc 
the  least  related  or  liable  to  moral  evil,  which  are  the  most  in¬ 
dependent  of  man,  and  which  most  illustrate  the  glory  of  the 
Creator. 

There  is  then  some  reason  to  be  pleased  at  observing,  what 
has  been  obvious  of  late  years,  a  more  prevailing  taste  for  the 
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hrautiful  and  ^rand  in  landscape  scenery,  as  viewed  both  in  the 
rfality  of  nature  and  in  the  representations  of  art.  Lt^t  it  not  be 
iipiirmed,  that  because  we  think  such  a  ta^te  must  exist  in  a 
hi^h  decree  in  the  most  improved  and  religious  state  of  the 
human  race,  we  are  allowing;  ourselves  to  fancy  we  see  in  its 
present  increase  any  sij^n  of  the  procuress  of  rclipon.  We  are 
not  quite  so  simple.  We  do  not  even  need  be  told,  that  some 
considerable  proportion  of  the  shew  of  this  taste  is  mere  atfecta- 
tioii ;  while  yet  there  must  be  some  reality  to  make  the  atlectu- 
tioii  worth  while.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  some  of  the  intlu- 
rnces  under  which  it  has  grown,  have  amounted,  in  their  opera¬ 
tion,  to  somewhat  less  than  a  radical  intellectual  cultivation  of 
lasle.  The  restlessness  of  spirit,  seeking  amusement  in  fre¬ 
quent  change  of  place,  but  seeking  to  make  out  a  respectable 
motive  in  the  fine  natural  circumstances  of  the  scene  of  the  so¬ 
journ  ;  a  sort  of  headlong  admiration  of  recent  and  contemporary 
descriptive  poetry  ;  the  acquisition,  by  a  much  greater  number 
of  young  persons  than  formerly,  of  a  little  skill  in  the  art  of 
sketching  ;  the  prodigious  number  of  travels  and  tours  with 
graphic  decorations  ;  and  the  very  signal  excellence  attained  in 
this  country,  beyond  every  other,  in  landscape-engraving,  so 
that  without  any  technical  knowlcilge  of  the  art,  the  eye  and 
imagination  of  a  person  in  the  smallest  degree  sensible  to  tho 
beauty  of  nature,  are  irresistibly  attracted  by  such  exquisite 
representations  of  that  beauty  ;  nil  these  have  contributed  to  the 
effect  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  visible,  and  some  parts  of 
the  contribution  will  partake  but  little  of  real  cultivation  of  taste. 
Yet,  after  all  deductions,  we  think  tliere  is  a  great  increase,  if 
>ve  may  not  say  of  the  Henftibility  to  the  charms  and  majesty  of 
nature,  at  least  of  understanding  and  acknowledgement  that 
there  is  a  vast  deal  in  the  scenery  of  nature  of  what  Justly  claims 
to  be  admired.  And  this  we  regard  as  a  pleasing  circumstance, 
since  it  will  be  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  general, 
will  be  conducive  to  habits  of  observation,  will  be  counteractive, 
in  some  degree,  to  that  wretchedly  artificial  state  into  which 
the  economy  of  life  among  us  is  perverted,  and  will  encourage 
those  arts  which  not  only  are  directly  of  very  high  utilitv,  and 
afl'urd  a  very  fine  and  legitimate  field  for  genius  and  iiK^ustry, 
but  may  contribute  to  give  to  luxury  itself  a  much  more  refined 
and  intellectual  direction  than  it  would  otherwise  be  apt  to 
take.  We  may  add,  that  where  there  is  religion,  this  ))ercep- 
tion  of  beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  works  of  Go(f,  will  diversify 
its  exercise,  and  sometimes  augment  its  emphasis. 

Nature  almost  every  where  displays  beauties  in  some  sense, 
and  of  some  kind  or  other  ;  but  the  character  which  is  denomi¬ 
nated  piaturesqney  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  much  the  greater 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  must  look  for  elsewhere  than  on 
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the  spoU  Hhore  it  is  their  lot  to  reside.  In  many  parts  of  our 
own  island,  though  by  no  means  in  this  res|)ect  one  of  the  least 
favoured  tracts  of  the  \^orld,  the  atlmirer  of  this  character  bu 
to  content  himself,  for  habitual  sit^hl,  with  something  rather  uu. 
fortunately  contrasted  with  what  he  knows  to  he  the  appearanoe 
of  other  of  its  provinces.  Mr.  Rhodes,  indeed,  endeavours  to 
make  out  as  good  a  case  as  he  can  for  the  dat  monotonous  dis- 
tricts.  And  tloubtless,  the  varying  tights  and  shades  of  the  fine 
seasons  of  the  year,  will,  as  he  remarks,  create  pleasing  appear¬ 
ances  on  almost  any  ground  ;  but  such  transient  ejects  will 
avail  little  to  compensate  the  want  of  striking  modificatioDK  of 
the  ground  itself.  These  modifications,  besides  their  own  per¬ 
manent  ('ITect,  have  also  all  the  advantage  of  those  transient 
beauties,  which  at  the  same  time  they  render  incomparably  more 
captivating  than  a  dull  flat  ground  could  ever  exhibit  them. 

Now,  to  the  persons  of  taste  thus  inhabiting  the  tracts  less 
favoiirtMl  in  the  point  in  <|uestion,  some  degree  of  coiDpensation 
may  be  afforded,  very  partial,  indeed,  and  imperfect,  but  yet  of 
considtn’able  value,  by  works  exhibiting  the  combined  result  of  a 
skilful  exercise  of  the  pen,  the  pencil,  and  the  graver.  The 
present  time  abounds  w  ith  performances  of  this  class,  of  eminent 
merit  in  their  kind,  imparting,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  they 
give  as  representations  of  objects  and  scenes,  that  also  which  is 
felt  in  seeing  admirable  exhibitions  of  talent  and  perfection  in  t 
fine  art.  Some  of  these  works  give  views  in  our  own  island, 
the  most  remarkable  appearances  of  its  coasts,  or  its  romantio 
spots  in  the  interior,  or  its  antiquities  of  all  classes ;  others  of  them 
bring  under  our  attention  the  magnificence  and  the  foreign  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  distant  regions.  \V  e  wish  it  could  be  effectually 
inculcated  on  the  conductors  of  all  these  works,  that  they  should 
not  admit  into  them  any  insignificant  subjects.  Some  of  the 
finest  of  them  are  not  (piitc  clear  of  this  fault.  Now  and  then 
the  admiring  inspector,  after  his  eye  recovers  from  the  imposing 
etlect  of  brilliant  lights,  and  of  clouds,  and  shadows,  and  trees, 
managed  with  most  painter-like  taste  and  skill,  is  vexed  to  find 
that  these  are  all  he  has  to  admire,  for  that  what  purports  to  be 
tl^e  subject,  is  nothing  better  than  some  miserable  shred  of  fltt 
ground,  or  of  sand,  or  a  heap  of  rubbish  with  some  venerable 
denomination  of  antiquity  and  ruin,  or  perhaps  some  paltry 
hamlet,  with  an  uncouth  piece  of  old  masonry  in  the  nature  of  a 
church.  And  (his  may  occur  iu  an  elaborate  and  costly  scries 
of  prints,  professedly  intended  to  represent,  and  many  of  them 
really  representing  most  beautifully,  a  selection  of  Uie  most 
striking  scenes  in  a  province  or  a  country,  which  the  ins|>ector 
knows  to  contain  far  more  striking  views  than  could  be  compre* 
bended  in  a  much  longer  series  of  prints,  though  not  a  single 
insignificant  subject  were  admitted.  It  seems  as  if  the  draughts- 
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pan  having  chosen  (perluips  from  mere  want  of  activity,  or 
voluntary  want  of  time,  to  go  far  enough  from  the  road  or  the 
accommodations  of  the  inn,)  to  delineate  such  a  trifling  subject, 
tlie  public  must  pay  for  it  at  all  events  ;  it  is  therefore  intruded 
into  a  work  which,  for  its  many  flner  subji'cts,  the  lovers  of 
ipviphical  excellence  are  not  willing  to  forego.  Draughtsmen 
(lieinselves  ought  to  exercise  a  discrimination  and  forbearance 
similar  to  what  is  demanded  of  authors,  who  are  required  to 
umlerstiuul  that  the  public  does  not  want  every  paragra}>h  they 
may  have  happened  to  write,  and  that  they  are  not,  on  the 
strength  of  some  credit  which  they  may  have  deservedly  gained, 
to  tax  their  readers  for  any  thing,  indiflercntly  and  without  se¬ 
lection,  which  they  may  have  thought  on  a  subject.  The  work¬ 
man  of  the  sketch-book  should  also  understand,  that  many 
things  it  might  be  worth  while,  in  an  indolent  hour,  to  put  there, 
are  not  worth  transferring  thence,  especially  as  that  book,  when 
it  has  been  kept  open  through  the  traverse  of  a  really  ))icturesque 
tract,  ought  to  contain  worthy  subjects  enough  to  furnish  the 
required  number,  without  including  one  that  should  he  insignifi¬ 
cant.  I'here  must  be  selection,  both  as  to  the  tracts  where  the 
landscape  draughtsman  shall  go  or  stop  at  all,  on  a  profliisional 
purpose,  and  as  to  subjects  furnished  to  him  in  the  region  where 
it  ix  worth  his  while  to  sojourn. 

The  claims  will  be  instantly  allowed,  of  the  soene  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Rhoiics.  It  is  projected  to  extend  to 
four  parts  ;  but  he  expresses  himself  with  a  very  imperfect  assu¬ 
rance  of  its  completion,  as  the  reception  of  this  first  part  may 
not  be  such  ns  to  encourage  him  to  proceed.  II is  sliare  in  the 
|)erfonnance  is  that  of  authorship  ;  lint,  as  in  almost  all  similar 
cast's,  the  main  interest  will  rest  on  the  graphical  part,  which 
consists,  in  this  first  portion,  of  eight  plates.  With  regard  to 
tbe  selection  of  subjects,  we  should  jierhaps  stop  at  moderate 
praise.  Supposing  thirty-two  plates  for  the  whole  extent  of 
the  scenery  to  be  described,  it  is  obvious  that  scenery  might 
furnish  truly  pictures(|ue  subjects  for  the  whole  number;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  two  or  three  have  been 
admitted  among  the  first  eight,  upon  claims  more  than  question- 
ftble.  How  could  an  enthusiast  for  nature,  in  a  scene  of  nature 
^0  marked  as  this  part  of  Derbyshire,  admit  two  rude  old  stone 
crosses  to  form  two  of  the  eight  subjects  ?  How  was  it  possible 
he  should  not  be  sensible  this  was  doing  injustice  to  his  design  ? 
Much  art  is  indeed  successfully  employed  to  throw*,  by  means  of 
Appropriate  accessories,  a  sort  of  picturesque  cflect  round  these 
trivial  objects  ;  but  their  poverty  still  glares  out,  and  puts  us 
out  of  all  patience  at  the  very  art  which  is  tlius  trying  its  falla¬ 
cies  to  recommend  them.  Such  things  are  very  well  to  be 
coarsely  scratched  into  a  work  formally  arclneological ;  but  wc 
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would  entreat  51  r.  Rhodes  to  revise  the  drawing  intended  for 
the  continuation  of  his  elegant  work,  and  rather  shorten  the 
series,  than  admit  one  more  subject  of  so  inferior  a  rank  into  so 
hi!*:h  a  situation.  We  question,  too,  the  claims  of  ‘  StoDet 
*  Middleton,*  and  the  ‘  View  in  tlie  Villa^  of  Eyaro.*  B? 
means  of  trees,  pieces  of  water,  and  ducks,  they  are  made  to 
have  a  Yery  pretty  look,  especially  the  Iplter  ;  but  innumerable 
things  of  the  same  class  are  to  be  found  in  England,  and  we 
wonder  how,  in  the  district  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  a  place 
proverbially  celebrated  for  its  ‘wonders,*  an  artist  could  have 
thought  it,  comparatively,  worth  the  trouble  to  make  finished 
drawings  of  them.  The  place  they  here  occupy  was  due  to  I 
some  of  those  bold  aspects  and  configurations  which  distinguish 
this  from  ordinary  tracts.  The  three  views  in  Middleton  Dale 
are  just  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  they  exhibit  striking  character-  ' 
istic  appearances,  instead  of  familiar  images  of  common  rural 
scenery.  'I'liey  give  us,  not  excluding  the  vegetable  softenin|^ 
and  adornincnts,  the  wild  magnificence  of  precipices,  and,  we 
were  going  to  say,  the  beauties  of  smoke, — and  whoever  should 
se<‘  these  plates,  would,  we  are  eonfideiit,  acknowledge  the  pro- 
jirietyofthe  phrase.  Indeed,  in  real  scenes,  the  smoke  from 
great  furnaces  and  lime- kilns  often  has  verv  remarkable  beauty, 

and  we  doubt  whether  wc  have  ever  before  seen  it  so  finely  ex- 

#  • 

pressed  in  engraving.  Such  engraving  is  capable  of  giving 
beauty  even  to  what  in  its  plain  reality  has  none.  In  eadi  Kind 
of  siibjret  in  this  work,  the  engraving  (in  the  style,  cliiefly,  of 
moderately  finished  etching)  is  admirable.  We  hope  all  the 
subjects  in  the  sequel  may  be  worthy  of  such  workmanship. 

The  above  remarks,  instead  of  being  intended  to  depreciite 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  work,  may  be'  considered  as  the  expression  of  a 
high  estimate  of  its  rank.  In  a  performance  of  inferior  merit, 
what  we  have  noted  as  a  fault,  would  hardly  have  been  worth 
complaining  of.  And  it  is  not  peculiarly  to  his  work,  hut  also 
to  others  of  great  general  exctdleiice,  that  wc  mean  such  re* 
murks  to  be  ap))Hed,  to  the  elTcct  of  representing  strongly  the 
necessity  of  a  stricter  rule  of  selection,  in  picturesque  works  of 
great  cost,  professe<lly  intended  to  exhibit  images  of  what  would 
be  of  extraordinary  interest  as  seen  in  reality,  and  also  intended 
for  permanent  examples  of  high  excellence  in  art. 

Some  small  degree,  we  think,  of  a  parallel  fault,  is  perceptible 
in  the  written  portion  of  the  work,  the  description  l)cing  here 
and  there  a  little  too  much  dilated  on  insignificant  spots  of  the 
ground  ()cranihulated.  There  is,  however,  a  considerably  pleasing 
variety  of  to)>ographical  notices,  intermixed  with  the  local 
history,  biography,  and  anecdotes.  Names  of  literary  note 
belong,  in  eonseejuence  of  nativity  or  residence,  to  the  memorials 
of  the  district.  These  give  fair  occasion  for  introducing  brief 
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sketches  of  character,  and  estimates  of  literary  merit.  But  no 
other  portion  could,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  |K>ssess  so  strong 
tn  interest  as  the  account  of  the  desolation  of  the  villa^  of 
Kyam,  in  1560,  by  the  plague,  broii<;lit  thither  from  fiondon 
by  means  of  a  box  of  clothes.  The  inhabitants  were  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
dietl  within  a  few  weeks.  The  melancholy  scene  is  illuminated 
by  tlie  admirable  and  afiectins^  conduct  of  the  clert^ymun,  Mr. 
Mompesson,  and  his  wife,  who  benevolently  and  conrac^eonsly 
remained  on  the  spot,  the  latter  to  fall  a  victim  to  her  iiitlexible 
determination  not  to  separate  from  her  companion  in  tl>e  hour 
of  peril,  the  former  to  survive  forty  years.  A  noble  example  of 
Christian  heroism  is  presented  in  the  calm  and  devout  rcsolutum 
iriih  which,  from  the  first,  he  virtually  surrendered  himself  to 
death,  which  he  avows,  in  a  letter  here  given,  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  expectation  of  escaping,  in  order  that  he  might, 
(luring  a  short  precarious  term,  render  some  little  aid  and  con¬ 
solation  to  his  terrified,  and  sickening,  and  dying  friends  and 
Deighbours.  By  the  pure  torcc  of  his  character,  he  acquired  an 
ibsolute  ascendency  over  them,  so  that  every  suggested  regula¬ 
tion  and  interdict  was  submitted  to  with  implicit  deference.  He 
was  thus  enabled,  under  Providence,  to  prevent  the  comnuinicii- 
tion  of  the  contagion  to  the  surrounding  country  ;  for,  hy  the 
influence  of  |)ersuasiuii  and  example,  he  restrained  the  people 
from  (|nitting  the  village,  and  drew  round  it  a  boundary  line, 
which  appears  to  have  consequently  been  felt  as  impassable  as 
if  it  had  been  a  deep  moat  or  chasm.  He  preachiHl  frequently, 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  secluded  hollow,  from  a  position  on  a  rock, 
still  remaining  and  celebrated,  to  an  auditory  whose  every  meet¬ 
ing  and  separation  must  have  bad  the  solemnity  of  a  perfect 
assurance  that  they  should  never  all  assemble  again,  while  the 
leader  of  tlieir  worship  pronounced  the  valediction  in  each 
instance  as  probably  for  tli^  last  time,  it  is  dilUcult  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  more  solemn  and  afiecting,  or,  to  prepared  spirits,  a  more 
sublime  situation. 

We  are  ineludeil  to  agree  iiv  feeling  with  Tvlr.  Rhodes  when 
be  regrets,  somewhat  reproachfully,  that  agriculture,  especially 
in  recent  years,  has  shown  very  little  respect  to  the  numerous 
monumental  stones  which  marked,  in  the  surrounding  fields,  the 
abodes  in  the  dust  of  the  persons  who  at  that  time  ceased  to 
be  inhabitants  of  the  village.  A  spot  named  Riley  Grave  Stones, 
half  a  mile  from  the  village,  was  the  receptacle  of  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  dead. 

There  is  considerable  interest,  thongli  of  a  far  less  elevated 
and  complacent  kind,  in  the  memoir  of  a  later  pastor  of  the 
village,  a  Mr.  Cunningbarae,  who  had  a  respectable  talent  for 
poetry,  and  after  displaying  many  excellent  qualities,  was  driven 
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by  imprudence,  into  a  wandering,  eventful,  and  rather  unfor* 
tunate  course  of  life.  Our  Author  describes  him  as  ^  a  maa 

*  who  was  once  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him,  afterwards 

*  the  object  of  their  pity,  and  lastly,  of  their  condemnation.* 

We  presume  the  pleasing  descriptions  here  given,  of  the 

o|>en  day-light  beauty  or  gloominess  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Peak 
will  be  followed,  in  the  sequel  of  the  work,  by  an  ample  view  of 
the  contraste<i  phenomena  of  the  regions  under-ground.  There 
is  indeed  a  little  unfolding  of  them  already,  in  the  curious 
account  of  the  formidable  exploding  mineral,  named  Slicken* 
side,  and  in  that  of  a  religious  miner,  who  was  four  days  im. 
prisoned  in  darkness,  suitering,  and  extreme  peril.  We  shall 
conclude  our  notice  of  this  very  elegant  performance,  by  tran¬ 
scribing  this  relation,  just  remarking  on  the  last  sentence  of  it, 
that  tlie  term  *  Hero*  is  not,  in  the  usage  of  our  language,  of 
such  restricted  and  8{)ecific  meaning,  as  to  authorize  the  refusal 
to  this  man  of  the  honour  of  the  denomination. 

‘  At  Hucklow,  in  the  winter  of  1815,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Frost, 
who  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  mines,  had  a  miraculous  escape  from 
a  very  perilous  situation,  in  which  he  was  involved  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  earth  whore  he  was  at  work,  liis  voice  was  heard  from  beneath  the 
ground  in  which  he  was  entombed,  and  it  was  ascertaiiu^  that  his  head 
and  body  were  unhurt,  the  principal  weight  having  fallen  U|)on  and 
bruised  his  legs  and  thighs.  Great  care  was  required  to  accompltih 
his  release,  and  some  of  the  most  ex|KTienced  miners  were  employed.  A 
mass  of  earth  was  strangely,  and  almost  miraculously  suspended  over  hU 
head,  where  it  hung  like  an  avalanche,  ready  at  the  slightest  touch  to  crush 
him  to  pieces  with  its  fall.  The  miners,  aware  that  his  situation  was 
one  of  infinite  peril,  durst  not  attempt  the  attainment  of  their  object  by 
the  most  direct  apd  expeditious  means ;  slower  operations  were  in  their 
opinion  essential,  even  though  they  dreaded  the  consequences  that 
might  attend  their  more  protracted  efforts.  Had  that  impetuosity  of 
feeling,  which,  however  honourable  to  our  nature,  someliitles  defeats 
its  most  benevolent  purposes,  l)ecn  alone  consulted  on  this  occasion, 
the  poor  man  must  inevitably  have  perished.  They  therefore  proceeded 
with  great  caution  and  the  most  unwearied  perseverance,  from  Monday, 
the  day  on  which  the  accident  took  place,  until  the  evening  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Thurs<lay,  when  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  com¬ 
plete  success  of  their  exertions,  and  the  restoration  of  a  fel low-creature 
to  his  family  and  the  world.  The  man  was  extricated  from  his  dreadful 
situation,  with  only  a  few  slight  bruises  and  a  broken  leg,  after  a  tempo¬ 
rary  burial  of  upw  ards  of  seventy-tive  hours.  A  drop  of  water  that  fell 
near  his  head,  and  which  he  contrived  to  catch  in  the  hollow  of  his  band, 
allayed  his  thirst,  which  otherwise  would  probably  have  become  exces¬ 
sive';  this  fortunate  occurrence,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  prcser'i- 
tion  of  his  existence.  He  was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist;  and  his  $troo| 
religious  feelings  supplier!  him  with  fortitude.  Neither  pain  nor  appre¬ 
hension  destroyed  his  composure,  and  he  employctl  many  of  the  hours 
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of  his  premature  interment,  in  sin^^ing  those  psalms  and  hymns  with 
which  he  was  previously  acquainted.  Under  other  circumstances  this 
mai)  would  have  been  a  hero.* 


Art.  IV.  Memoirs  oj  the  late  Rev,  JF,  Kingsbury ^  3i.  A,  By  John 
BuUar.  8vo.  pp.  290.  Price  7<*  1819. 

The  Author  of  these  iutereatin^  and  instructive  lueinoirs, 
justly  remarks,  ^  that  the  life  of  a  Christian  Pastor  can 
*  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  fertile  in  inchlents.*  There  may 
have  been  a  few  belonging  to  this  class  of  society,  who,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  have  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  pub- 
Ucity,  and  consequently,  who  cannot  hope  to  leave  the  world 
silently  and  uiiob^rve<i.  The  state  of  religion  in  the  present 
day,  has  produced  a  material  change  in  the  relative  condition  of 
the  Christian  Pastor,  by  rendering  him  much  more  of  a  public 
character  than  formerly,  particularly  should  he  possess  an 
adequate  degrei^  of  talents  and  learning,  and  if  he  be  animated 
hy  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  Christian  benevolence.  As  every  good, 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  tiling^,  has  an  attendant  evil, 
it  merits  seHous  consideration,  whether  some  injurious  eRects 
are  not  to  be  apprehended  from  this  relative  change ;  whether 
the  frequent  facilities  now  afforded  to  the  Christian  Pastor,  to 
*  shew  himself  to  the  world,’  are  not  likely  to  produce  a  fondness 
for  display,  and  a  thirst  for  htiinan  applause,  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  humility,  and  tending  to  withdraw  his 
•ttention  from  the  less  ostentatious,  but  not  less  important  duties 
of  the  pastoral  station.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a 
few  of  this  class,  who  have  steadily  pursued,  from  the  morning 
of  life  to  its  evening,  ‘  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way  whose 
days  have  been  spent  in  unremitting  efforts  to  do  good ;  who 
lived  respected  and  honoured,  and  have  descended  into  the  grave 
witli  the  blessings*  of  thousands  on  their  heads  ;  yet  who  were 
little  known  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  personal  labours,  and  the 
principal  events  of  whose  lives,  protracted  to  a  late  day,  might  be 
compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  very  few  lines.  It  might 
teem  sufRcient  for  the  forming  of  a  correct  estimate  of  the  life  and 
ciiaracter  of  such  a  one,  that  it  be  said,  that  in  youth  he  de- 
voteil  all  the  euergies  of  a  pious  and  richly  furnished  mind  to 
the  service  of  a  particular  Christian  society,  that  among  them 
he  spent  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  days,  and  that  when  his 
physical  and  mental  energies  were  exhausted,  he  retired  to  re¬ 
po^  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  among  his  endeared  con¬ 
nexions,  or,  which  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  to  die  neglected 
and  almost  forgotten. 

Why  then,  it  might  be  objected,  (and  the  objection  is  not 
wholly  unfounded),  why  should  a  minister  of  this  retired  cha¬ 
racter  be  needlessly  obtruded  on  public  notice  ?  Why  should  the 
incidents  of  a  life  thus  unvaried,  however  respectable  and  use- 
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fuly  be  brou^ilt  before  the  world  ?  To  an  objection  of  this  kind 
to  far  as  it  relates  to  the  present  case,  the  Editor  of  the  Memoiri 
of  Mr.  Kincrsbury  has  i^iveii  a  satisfactory  reply.  *  Cliristian 
‘  Bioijraphy,’  he  remarks,  ‘  has  other  objects  than  that  excite- 

*  ment  of  the  imas^inatioii,  which  keeps  the  mind  in  agitated  sus. 

*  pense  by  th^  recital  of  brilliant  actions,  surprising  adventures 
and  hazardous  exploits.  It  seeks  rather  to  produce  such  a 

‘  book  as  Johnson  described,  when  he  characterized  the  philo- 
^  sophical  and  literary  productions  of  Watts,  as  writings  which 

*  when  a  man  sits  down  to  read,  he  finds  himself  suddenly  con- 
‘  strained  to  pray.’  Of  this  nature,  we  may  venture  to  afllinn, 
is  the  effect  likely  to  he  produced  by  an  attentive  and  serioui 
]>erusal  of  the  little  work  before  us.  Scarcely  can  we  conceive 
of  a  ])erson,  more  especially  of  a  Christian  minister,  reading 
these  Memoirs,  where  they  will  be  read  to  most  advantage,  in 
the  retirement  of  his  closet,  without  having  his  negligence  re¬ 
proved,  his  pride  and  selfishness  condemned,  his  zenl  stimulated, 
and  his  best  affections  enkindled  by  the  facts  which  it  records, 
and  the  excellent  traits  of  character  which  it  develops. 

The  Memoirs  consist  chiefly  of  extracts  from  a  Diary  which, 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Kingsbury's  death,  had  extended  through 
thirty  M^^.  volumes,  and  in  which  Mr.  K.  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  regularly  to  note  down  whatever  events,  cither  of  t 
public  or  a  private  nature,  fell  beneath  his  notice,  accompanied 
with  suitable  comments;  it  being  his  design  to  trace,  with  the  most 
impartial  fidelity,  the  history  and  operations  of  his  own  mind. 

In  the  arrangement  and  introduction  of  these  extracts,  his  Bio¬ 
grapher  has  followed  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  writ¬ 
ten,  as  tending  to  ‘  exhibit  more  effectually  the  growth  of  chi- 
‘  racter.'  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  different  mode,  in 
which  the  subjects  treated  of,  rather  than  their  efa/ea,  should 
have  determined  the  selection,  would  have  rendered  the  work 
more  instructive.  The  Writer  frequently  deviates  from  the 
direct  course  of  narration,  to  indulge  in  short  and  sprightly  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  topics  incidentally  mentioned,  and  these  excursions 
form  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  work. 
Considerable  address  is  shewn  in  introducing  sketches  of  per¬ 
sons  of  ilifferent  communities  well  known  in  the  religious  world, 
with  whom  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  in  habits  of  intimate  friendship. 

The  general. history  of  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  life  may  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  very  few  words.  He  was  born  in  London,  A.  1).  ! 

1741,  of  pious  parents  in  humble  life,  and  received  the  elements 
of  a  classical  education  at  Merchant  Taylor’s  school,  whence  he 
was  removed,  in  the  firtcenth  year  of  his  age,  to  the  lnde|»en- 
dent  academy,  then  at  ^lile-ond,  under  the  tuition  of  l)rs. 
Conder,  Walker,  and  Gibbons,  where  he  was  admitted  as  t 
boanler  in  1758,  and  subsequently,  in  17tt0,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
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Christian  ministry.  After  having  passed  lhro4i!xh  the  usual  course 
of  preparatory  studies,  he  preached,  for  a  short  time,  to  a  small  but 
intelligent  con^re«jation  atTootiner,  and  in  1706,  luTame  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church  at  Southampton.  Heie  he  continued 
tnlabourwith  increasing  usefulness  during  nearly  forty-five  years. 
In  180‘2,  bodily  infirmities  rendered  it  necessary  to  devolve  a  part 
of  his  odicial  duties  on  an  assistant ;  and  in  ?8dt),  he  restj^ned  his 
pastoral  chart'c,  under  circumstances  alike  linnourable  to  hiin« 
iflf  nnd  to  the  society  among  whom  he  had  so  long  Inboured. 
After  nine  years  spent  in  domestic  retirement,  he  was  summoned 
the  18tli  of  Feb.  1818,  to  receive  his  final  reward. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  general  history  of  this  truly  good  man, 
that  rendered  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  desirable.  It  is 
the  history  of  his  mind,  the  development  of  the  mental  process 
through  which  be  advance<l  towartls  Christian  }>erfection,  that 
^ves  a  peculiar  value  to  the  present  publication.  Of  the  earliest 
commencement  of  that  process,  the  following  interesting  detail 
is  given,  relating  to  the  time  at  which  he  first  entered  the  semi* 
nary  at  Mile-end,  not  as  a  student,  but  as  a  boarder. 

*  Surrounded  by  the  apparatus  of  theological  pursuits,  in  constant 
intercourse  with  many  who  were  engaged  from  the  heart  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  de4*p  and  habitual  piety,  he  was  sometimes  strongly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  his  being  “  truly  convened  and  religious,''  as  he 
expressed  himself,  in  order  to  his  being  either  useful  as  a  minister,  or 
acceptable  to  any  congregation  to  which  he  might,  in  course  of  time,  be 
recommended.  This  he  justly  thought  to  Ihj  as  necessary  in  the  prf)fes- 
sion  to  which  it  was  the  desire  of  his  mother  that  he  should  devote  him¬ 
self,  as  the  acquisition  of  legal,  medical,  or  commercial  knowledge,  to 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  merchant,  lie  began  therefore,  in  a 
languid  way,  to  prepare  himself  on  this  principle,  lie  read  such  books 
as  tended  to  alarm  the  conscience,  he  kept  a  diary,  he  drew  up  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  determined  to  subject  himself  to  certain  private  fines  and  mor- 
tiiications,  in  case  he  should  fail  to  keep  them.  But  he  was  insincere. 
Often  the  voice  of  devotion  was  raised,  merely  to  impress  those  who 
were  within  hearing,  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  piety ;  and  he 
»as  afterwards  accustomed,  in  the  review  of  this  period  of  his  life,  to 
pfooounce,  with  deep  self-ahasement  and  generous  indignation,  his  con¬ 
duct  to  have  been  no  better  than  a  solemn  farce.  Sometimes,  however, 
lie  coiisidcred  himself  as  *•  wailing  passively  for  the  ctunmunicalion  of 
the  grace  of  God  a  common  error,  which  he  afterwards  denounced 
•s  pregnant  wiib  danger.  “  I  speak  not  this,"  says  he,  •“  to  undervalue 
the  grace  of  God  ;  being  assurenl  by  Scripture,  and  my  own  experience, 
lhat  it  is  almighty  ;  but  to  guard  against  discouraging  a  rational  creatuie 
hofu  the  use  of  rational  means  :  for,  as  we  are,  not  machines,  but  re¬ 
flecting  and  conscious  beings,  Ciod  has  promised  that  he  will  encourage 
^  bless  those  w  ho  seek  that  which  he  has  engaged  to  bestow.  Some* 
b«es  I  thought  mtans  to  be*  necessary,  but  1  thouglil  they  must  be 
tioltni  ones.  Hearing,  therefore,  of  a  remarkably  penitent  malefactor. 
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lately  executed  fur  robbing  bin  master,  who  had  been  brought  to  a 
of  his  spiritual  comlition,  while  under  sentence  of  death  ;  whose  funeial 
semioii  1  had  heard  the  Kev.  George  Whitfield  preach  ;  1  iinaginfd  fo^ 
a  time,  that  the  perpetration  of  some  crime,  which  might  bring  me  undei 
the  stroke  of  the  law,  might  bet'ume,  in  the  issue»  the  means  of  ny 
conversion.  This  1  nfu-rwards  retlcctcd  on  with  gtx'at  horror,  asuneol 
those  numerous  devices  of  the  evil  spirit,  by  which  the  human  soulu 
deluded.'"  pp.  3,  4. 

Oil  the  incident  relative  to  Mr.  Whitfiehrs  ministry  thus 
casiually  introduced,  the  follow in^  judicious  remarks  occur, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  numerous 
discursive  paragraphs,  with  which  these  Memoirs  are  en¬ 
livened. 

*  It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  on  this  occasion,  the  fervimt  and 
devott'd  clergyman  to  whom  Mr.  Kingsbury  alludes,  had  suHicieiitly 
qualified  bis  animated  declamation  on  the  apparently  favourable  isiar 
of  this  malefactor's  case.  Deeply  impressed  himself  vvith  the  value  of 
the  human  soul,  sincere  to  the  very  heart  in  his  unwearied  labours  to 
awaken  the  turpi<l  conscieMiccs  of  mankind,  eager  to  seize  the  hrst  ap* 
pcnrances  of  spiritual  improvement,  he  might  yet  sometimes  err  in  his 
estimate  of  the  sincerity  of  apparent  converts,  and  might  represent  im¬ 
prudently  the  moans  of  their  supposed  conversion.  Conscious,  indeed, 
of  his  own  imperfections,  it  is  well  known  that  he  had  too  much  humi¬ 
lity  to  lay  claim  to  the  spear  of  Ilhuriel,  or  to  the  infallibility  of  ihf 
Koman  ptmtifl'.  Hut  the  warmth  of  his  heart  led  him  to  judge  perhaps 
too  hastily,  that  those  sacred  truths  which  produced  in  himself  both 
purity  and  consolation,  would  at  once  operate  in  the  same  degree  on 
alt  to  whom  they  were  applied.  In  forming  such  a  notion,  he  would 
have  forgotten  the  slow  degrtnis  by  which  he  had  himself  received  them; 
as  well  as  that  long  course  of  self-denial,  austerity,  and  scriptural  inqoiiy, 
which,  in  his  own  case,  had  prt‘Cided  the  doctrinal  views  and  contirmed 
experience  of  his  maturity.  *  The  temporary  pangs  of  alarm,  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  promise  of  reformation  extorted  by  the  immediate  prospect 
of  a  disgrace! ul  and  violent  death,  ami  even  the  sudden  semblance  of 
faith  and  repentance,  produced,  it  may  be,  by  the  pressing  represefita- 
lions  of  well-meant  zeal',  are  far  from  being  satisfactory  evidences  of 
acceptance  with  God,  at  the  close  of  a  life  that  has  been  spent  in  rebel- 
lion  against  his  authority.  That  high  strain  of  confidence  which  some 
have  suddenly  adopted,  would  seem  to  nH|uire  check  rather  than  eri* 
couragemenl  ;  while  it  is  a  well  attested  fact,  that,  out  of  a  mulliltHk 
of  instances  of  persons  evidencing  symptoms  of  penitence,  under  con¬ 
finement  and  sentence  of  d(^h,  the  examples  have  been  lamentably 
few,  in  which  the  lengthened  lives  of  individuals  that  have  afterwatdi 
received  a  panlon,  have  manifested  the  abiding  reality  of  reformatKia- 
It  is,  at  the  best,  with  “  trembling  hope"  that  such  cases  are  to  be  con¬ 
templated.  The  presimt  instance  shows  that  they  may  be  so  rashly 
stat^  as  to  produce  positive  mischief'.  Let  it  not  bo  imagined  that  »y 
limitation  is  here  intended  of  that  power  which  is  altogether  sovet«v 
and  almighty;  of  that  prerogative  of  mercy,  in  which  alone  the  wo** 
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fxcniplary  of  mankind  must  repose  every  final  hope  ;  or  of  that  chpirity, 
which  follows  with  its  tavourable  rt'g.mls,  the  departure  of  all  who 
ap|H*ar  to  cast  themselves  fully  on  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  But, 
from  what  has  here  btHMi  stated  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
narrative,  let  zeal  take  a  lesson  of  caution  and  discrimination  :  anxious, 
while  she  intends  to  uflbrd  encouritgemont  to  the  fust  movements  of 
pi'nitcnce,  that  she  may  not  minister  a  dangerous  opiate  to  Uic  unholy 
lips  of  presumption/  pp.  5 — 7. 

W'heu  the  moment  at  arrived,  in  which  it  became  ne¬ 

cessary  that  Mr.  K.  sliould  decide  whether  he  would  devote 
himself  to  the  Chris^tian  ministry,  and  when,  as  a  preparatory 
step,  he  was  required  to  ^ive  a  *  reason  of  the  hope  which  was 
^  in  him,*  another  still  more  artliious  mental  conllict  was  susr 
uined,  which  ovcrwhelmod  thiiu  for  a  time  with  deep  sorrow, 
but  which  was  followed  by  a  morodlian  ordinary  deptrec  of, reli¬ 
gious  consolation.  The  detail  of  these  youthful  iinpreasions 
would  probably  he  ridiculed  (by  men  of  iufitlel  principles,  or tof 
worldly  habits,  as  the  eilccts  of  enthuslus4ii  or  of  reliicious  in¬ 
sanity  ;  but  their  reality  and  eHicacy  were  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated  in  his  future  life,  and  tlie  periotl  in  .which  theyitook 
place,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Mr.  K.  in  his  private  .papers, 
as  the  most  memorable  era  of, his  existence.  *  It  istwcll  whtvi 
the  religious  convictions  experienced  in  youth,  will  bear  to  be 
subufilted  to  as  a  severe  ordeal  of  self-inquiry  in  more  advanced 
life.  On  the  whole  of  this  interostinpc  ease,  for  such  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  by  all  who  would  trace  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  Divine  agency  on  the  human  luiiul,  Mr.  Bullar 
remarks, 

'  Here  was  a  case  in  which  the  necessity  of  coniersion  would  by 
n^any  have  been  denied  altoociher.  Here  was  correct  and  even  exemp¬ 
lary  general  condivct.  The  external  decencies  of  life,  and  the  periodical 
observances  of  religion,  had  never  been  neglected.  But  there  is  a  sort  of 
ritual  Pharisaism,  which  depends  on  these  as  the  means  of  acceptance 
vith  (hkI  ;  and  thus  opposes  itself  to  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  justice 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  that  satisfaction  for  sin,  which  has  been  accr»m- 
plished  by  “  the  one  oblation  on  the  cross  once  offered.'*  This  is  a 
bigh  imagination,"  a  spiritual  sin ;  w  hich,  no  less  than  the  grotsness  of 
.Ktual  guilt,  stands  between  man  and  the  favour  of  his  Maker ;  aod 
Usmps  him  as  unconverted,  alienated  from  (vod,  and  unrier  the  infiu- 
fnee  of  the  “  evil  heart  of  unbelief."  To  an  e  numeration  of  the  greater 
part  of  ih^  duties  which  the  usages  of  society  and  secular  morality  dc» 
®and,  this  young  man  might  have  fearlessly  answered,  “  All  these  have 
.1  kept  troiii  my  >ouih  up."  But  a  light  bad  now  reached  his  inmost 
•oul ;  convincing  him  that  the  stale  of  the  heart  towards  God  i>  that 
^bich  is  above  all  other  things  important,  as  the  first  spring  of  all  ac- 
.ffptablc  duly,  lie  bail  become  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  impurtaoce 

our  Lord's  great  doctrine, — “  Make  the  free  good,  that  the  fruit  may 

^  ^‘hhI  also/*  * 
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*  Lf  t  it  not  he  imagined,  however,  that  William  Kingsbury  would 
have  proposed  his  private  experience  as  a  moilel  for  that  of  other  roen* 
or  (hat  he  would  have  doubted  of  the  piety  of  men  of  sterling  ChristitD 
attainments,  because  they  had  been  led  to  the  attainments  in  a  diflierent 
manner.  1  Ic  seldom  mentioned  the  peculiaritii'S  of  his  own  religious 
experience;  he  never  discouraged  others  by  insisting  on  any  similar 
mental  process:  thus  manifesting  an  exemplary  sobriety  of  judgrornt, 
and  an  amiable  candour :  and  when,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
mind,  he  recurred  to  the  subject  in  private,  it  was  always  with  that 
serious  self-examination,  which  clearly  showed  how  much  he  deprecated 
being  the  victim  of  a  deluded  imagination.’  pp.  12 — 14. 

Scarcely  is  tliere  a  branch  of  oflicial  duly,  relative  to  which 
the  Chriatian  minister  may  not  meet  with  much  valuable  in- 
struction  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs,  particularly  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  study,  composition,  and  delivery  of  sermons,  the 
conduct  of  social  religious  meetings,  the  exercise  of  church  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  importance  of  pastoral  visits,  and  tlie  best  means  of 
conducting  them,  the  s))irit  with  which  religious  controversies 
should  be  maintained,  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the 
pastor  in  times  of  political  agitation,  the  beneficial  effects  result* 
ing  both  to  himself  and  his  flock  from  the  vigorous  sup|>ort  of 
religious  institutions,  and  (which  is  by  no  means  the  easiest  of 
the  practical  lessons  inculcated)  the  manner  in  which,  when  h» 
public  labours  are  ended,  he  may  retire  with  Christian  dignity 
from  public  life  and  his  oflicial  engagements.  We  might  enrich 
our  pages  with  extracts  relative  to  each  of  these  interesting 
topics.  The  portrait  of  the  retiring  pastor,  is  too  attractive  to 
be  omitted. 

‘  The  following  memorandum  relates  to  his  last  services  at  Southamp¬ 
ton  : 

•  »«  Dt'crmbiT  17,  ISOp.  This  evening,  from  2  Cor.  v.  5,  10,  11, 

I  concludeil  niy  ministry  ul  Southampton,  with  oidy  a  few  days  diffc^ 
encefiom  the  date  at  which  I  preached  iny  first  sermon  in  1 7b4,  forty- 
live  years  ago.  Thus  I  took  iny  leave  of  a  people  whom  1  have  loo(; 
served  for  their  souls’  sake.  I  have  to  appeal  to  God  and  to  them,  ibil 
I  have  not  sought  tlieirs  but  them  ;  that  1  have  laboured  for  them  in  ibe 
study  and  in  the  pulpit;  that  1  have  exhausted  for  them  my  strength  of 
bo<ly  and  of  mind,  and  have  laid  myself  out  to  do  them  good.  How 
much  I  love  d  them,  will  never  be  known  by  many  of  them  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state.  In  leaving  them,  I  bi’lieve,  after  the  maturest  exaniiniiion 
that  1  have  btm  able  to  give  the  subject,  I  have  determinctl  according; 
to  ihc  will  ol  Gwi ;  whose  wisdom  to  influence,  and  whose  providenct 
to  guide,  i  have  most  earm-slly  implored,  fearing  to  be  biassed  in  toy 
way  by  any  improper  motives. 

*  “  1  am  li-aving  a  desolated  habitation,  stripped  of  every’  thing  tbit 
has  been  familiar  to  me  for  nearly  half  a  ceiitury,  but  I  «lo  not  lea'ti 
deserted  sanciuary.  1  go,  my  friends!  my  children!  hut  God  will  be 
with  you,  1  am  going  from  one  earthly  house  to  another.  I  im  h* 
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noved  than  I  had  expecied :  for  which  I  praise  my  God.  I  had  rea- 
liied  llie  thing,  and  1  am  weaned  from  appearances.  I  am  blessed  with 
the  delightful  hope  of  ‘  a  house  not  made  with  hands.*  I  expect  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  a  little  cottage.  I  expect,  by  faith, 
a  spacious,  a  glorious  habitation,  •  eternal  in  the  heavens.*  The  retro- 
s|H‘Ct  of  past  years,  and  especially  in  the  pn'sent  months  is  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  recollections  associated  with  this  place  which  has  so  long  been 
my  abode.  But  1  am  calm  and  composed.  The  divine  master  su|>- 
ports  me.  No  circumstances  can  obstruct  his  mighty  aid.  liis  pre¬ 
tence  is  all  in  all.  I  bh'ss  him  that  he  grants  that  to  me,  and  a  delight* 
ful  enjoyment  of  this  great  truth,  that  he  is  never  afar  off.** 

*  Thus  closixi  a  series  of  pastoral  labours  which  had  occupied  all  the 
best  years  of  a  long  life  of  usefulm'ss.  In  reviewing  the  scene,  he  who 
had  travelled  all  its  toilsome  length,  felt,  as  one  who  had  ever  measured 
himselt  by  a  high  standani  of  excellence,  contrition  rather  than  self* 
grutulation.  'I'he  Christian  spectator,  however,  who  duly  considers  the 
frailty  of  our  imperfect  natun‘9  the  rare  occurrence  of  stedfast  and  per* 
levering  virtue,  tlic  numberless  and  nameless  inconsistencies  that  blot 
and  mar  the  tenor  of  many  a  life  whose  commencement  promised  most 
favourably,  will  not  refuse  the  retiiing  pastor  his  approving  plaudit,  ife 
bad  found  a  scanty  congregation ;  he  left  a  large  and  increasing  one. 
lie  had  found  a  tendency  among  them  to  sentiments  of  dangerous  error; 
he  leh  them  united  in  doctrinal  views,  which  he  believeil  to  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  advance  the  honour  of  Goil,  and  the  happiness  of  man.  lie 
had  found  among  them  a  penurious  temper  as  to  the  calls  of  religion ; 
he  left,  though  he  had  never  availed  himself  of  the  change,  a  liberal 
•od  expanded  benevolence.  He  had  sacrificial,  in  their  service,  the 
fhiil  of  his  industry  as  a  tutor,  and  his  private  property  deriviHl  from  his 
first  marriage.  Without  regard  to  his  own  ease,  he  had  multiplied  his 
ministerial  services ;  and  had  si'cn,  with  pleasure,  that,  in  this  res|)cct, 
he  had  been  imitatiHl  in  the  churches  of  the  establishment.  Thousands 
of  mai\uscript  sermons  attest  the  diligence  with  which  he  had  ever  pre- 
pired  for  the  pulpit,  while  the  private  records  of  his  heart  demonstrate 
bow  he  had  prayc^l  and  how*  he  had  felt  for  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  addressed.  11c  was  justified,  iherelore,  iu  saying  to  his  congre¬ 
gation,  in  his  farewell  Iciier :  “  I  have  spent  the  vigour  and  strength  of 
my  youth  and  manhood  in  your  service,  and  in  that  of  your  prcdcces* 
ion.  I  have  been  honoured,  by  my  great  Master,  with  undoubted 
tokens  of  his  blessing,  inatiifesled  in  the  sound  conversion,  the  tried  cha¬ 
ncier,  the  holy  and  useful  livi»s,  and  the  happy  deaths,  of  many.  I 
hive  k'on  favoured  with  kind  and  coniiniied  acknowledgments  of  the 
tcceptableness  and  usefulness  of  my  later,  yea,  my  latest  efforts  among 
you.”  ’  pp.  177—180. 

Thoug^li  firmly  attached  to  his  avowed  priDciples  as  a  Pro* 
testant  Dissenter,  of  which  sufticient  proofs  remain  in  the  pam¬ 
phlets  written  by  liim  in  defence  of  extemporaneous  prayer,  and 
of  village  preaching,  Mr.  Kingsbury  cherished  through  life 
t  cordial  and  intimate  friendship  with  several  distinguished 
iBioistcrs  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Among 
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llie  former  wei  r  the  late  ISIr.  Homaine,  of  whom  fscveral  chi- 
racterktic  anecdotes  are  introduced  ;  and  the  pious  rector  of  8l. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  whose  character  is  thus  sketched  by  tbf 
writer  of  these  Memoirs, 

*  About  the  close  of  the  present  year,  death  removed  oue  whom  Mr. 
Kin«Tsbury  had  long  known  and  valued;  with  whom  he  had  ottfn 
“  taken  sweet  counsel,’*  in  his  autumnal  visits  to  their  mutual  friend 
Mr.  ’I'aylor.  This  was  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  a  clerj»yman  of  an 
eminently  catholic  spirit,  the  cherished  friend,  during  the  brightest  period 
of  his  life,  of  the  poet  Cowper:  a  mati,  whom  to  know,  was  to  lort. 
Rescued  from  an  early  stale  of  awful  alienation  from  God,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  in  their  genuitte  completeness,  and  the  obligation^ 
of  redemption  in  its  largest  extent,  had  so  rcMded  and  entwined  them¬ 
selves  into  every  feeling  of  his  heart,  that  they  hud  lx*comc  .part  of  his 
very  nature.  An  ever  present  consciousness  of  the  lamentable  past  per- 
vadetl  his  whole  soul,  and  tinged  every  word  nnd  nction  with  a  ton^r* 
ness  of  compassion  towards  the  sinful  and  the  inisenible,  and  with  « 
betugnity  of  candour  towards  the  inexperienced  who  appeartnl  to  bf 
sirking  for  “  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,*’  seldom  equalled.  Ilis  talent?, 
naturally  of  a  high  order,  sulKliied  to  oik*  sole  aud  undeviating  purpose, 
shoue  only  in  the  meekness  of  his  humility,  and  in  the  unassuming  si- 
gacity  with  which  he  sought  to  do  gou<l.  Few  men  have  maintained  a 
larger  intercourse  with  tlic  sincerely  pious  of  various  denominations: 
few  have  studied  more  successfully,  w%houl  the  compromise  of  principle, 
to  discover  the  grounds  on  which  good  men  iniiy  agree,  rather  th« 
those  on  which  they  arc  likely  to  ditl'er.  From  all  that  was  speculafivf, 
from  all  that  was  unprotitahle,  he  uverted  his  thoughts  with  trembliog 
anxiety:  while  he  diligently  sought  and  atfectionatcly  recoin  mendfd  i 
divine  philosophy,”  whose  pervading  energies  might  create  the  soul 
anew,  and  thus  etfeclually  ensure  Uie  regulation  of  the  conduct.  Hi« 
talent  of  useful  conversation  can  seldom  have  been  rivalled.  Uuliiu(, 
with  wliat  may  well  deserve  the  name  of  an  easy,  playful  elegana*,  the 
ma/y  current,  he  kept  it  ever  within  its  proper  limits:  “  Neither  the 
pleasantness  excluded  gravity,  nor  was  the  sobriety  of  it  inconsistent 
with  delight.”  The  hidden  life  of  the  Christian,  in  its  joys  and  it? 
sorrows,  its  abatements  aud  its  progression,  its  hiiulerances  and  its  sup¬ 
ports,  was  his  perpetual  and  yet  his  various  theme.  Deeply  read  ki 
the  human  heart,  he  anatomi/ed  tiiat  of  his  auditory :  not  indeed  with 
the  callous  severity  which  forgets  its  own  aberrations;  but  with  a  sicrcd 
pity  that  wept  over  its  painful  task,  and  probed  only  to  heal.  Flatten 
could  not  reach  him  :  while  others  aiiinired  his  virtues,  his  own  keen 
eyt?  dwelt  sternly  on  their  imperfections,  and  looktni  with  imploritig 
earnestness,  for  heavenly  aid,  as  the  source  of  human  stability.  Deriving 
his  consolation  from  reliance  on  the  Redeemer  alone,  he  recommended 
his  entire  salvation,  with  a  fervour  that  the  frost  of  age  was  unable  to 
abate;  and  with  a  clearness  of  discrimination  that  at  once  awetl  the 
hypocrite  and  chiTred  the  sincere.  A  steady  course  of  secret  devotion, 
the  habitual  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  addressed  to  the  hein 
more  than  to  the  head,  intense  meditation  on  all  that  passed  within  tnd 
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juound  him»  supporlcnl  the  vitality  of  his  piety.  The  neiglibouriog 
jjrotes  of  Stmlh  Stoiiehain,  over  uhich,  as  over  the  favourite  poplar>  of 
bit  fMJriic  friend,  the  axe  has  since  triuraidied,  have  often  sheltered  the 
carl)  walk,  in  which  at  once  he  breathed  out  his  di'sires,  and  found 
ibein  answered.  To  excellence  so  rare  and  so  touching,  this  brief  tri¬ 
bute,  from  one,  who,  in  youth,  hung  upon  his  venerable  lips,  with  de- 
lij^ht  never  to  be  forgotten,  while  he  taught  with  paternal  earnestness  in 
the  pious  mansion  of  his  hospitable  friend,  may  be  excused :  since  it 
srfks  not  to  elevate  the  merit  (»f  the  man,  but  to  commemorate  in  him  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  triumph  oi  vital  godliness.*  pp.  ^lo4. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  rise  from  the  niosi 
cursory  review  of  a  life  and  character  like  those  of  the  late  Mr. 
Kini^sbury,  without  a  vivid  impression  of  the  dignity  which 
genuine  piety  confers  on  them  (whatever  their  condition  in  life 
msy  he)  who  live  under  its  hallowed  influence ;  the  disposition 
and  capacity  for  usefulness  it  imparts  even  to  minds  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  standard,  the  stimulus  it  jt^ives  to  the  most  disinterested 
Uhuurs  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  the  chastened  submission, 
the  unyielding  fortitude,  and  even  the  triumphal  coiifideiicc  with 
which  it  inspires  and  sustains  the  mind  amid  the  Humorous 
ilU  of  life.  If  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  maintained  through 
life  a  high  degree  of  respectability,  and  if,  at  his  death,  his 
name  and  memory  were  embalmed  by  the  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance  of  many  who  had  derived  valuable  beneflts  from  his 
public  instructions  and  private  friendships ;  these  results  are  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  splendour  of  his  natural  endowments, 
the  stores  of  his  erudition,  the  popularity  of  his  address,  the  am¬ 
plitude  of  his  wealth,  or  any  other  of  those  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances,  which  confer  a  transient  distinction  on  their  possessors. 
They  wer(\  proiluced  by  iho  more  sterling  qualities  of  fervent 
piety,  Christian  humility,  and  enlightened  zeal,  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  ill  no  ordinary  degree,  and  which  constitute  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  his  character.  Little  is  that  man  to  be  envied, 
who  would  prefer  to  these  unfading  excellencies,  the  withering 
laurels  of  a  conqueror,  or  the  precarious  pomp  of  royalty ;  ami 
itill  more  wretched  would  be  the  choice  of  those  who  should  he 
content  to  abandon  honours  and  distinctions  like  these,  for  the 
inebriating  pleasures  of  the  libertine,  or  the  cheerless  gloom  of 
scepticism  and  infidelity. 
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Art.  IV.  Kmramania,  or  a  brief  Description  of  the  South  Coast  of 
Minor,  and  of  the  Remains  of  Antiquity,  ^Vilh  Plans,  Vie*As,&c.  Col- 
K'Ctiil  during  a  Survey  of  that  Coast,  under  the  Orders  of  the  LorjJi 
C()inmis>iom'rs  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the  Years  1811  and  1812.  By 
Francis  Beaufort,  F.R.S.  Captain  of  ilis  Majesty's  Ship  Fredeiikstefiu 
Second  FAlilion,  8vo.  London,  1818. 

E  have  recently  had  occasion  to  communicate  to  our  readert, 
u  coiiHtderable  matiK  of  important  inforiiution,  respect¬ 
ing  the  interior  re^ons,  and  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor; 
anti  \vc  then  anticipated  the  greater  part  of  what  we  might  cIm 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  prefix,  by  way  of  introduction  to 
our  present  remarks.  The  journey  of  Mr.  K in neir,  though  full 
of  valuable  details  relating  to  the  central  and  up|>€r  imrtions  of 
that  fine  country,  furnished  but  little  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  extensive  and  imperfectly  known  maritime  tract  which 
forms  its  southern  frontier.  The  present  article,  then,  will  be 
supplementary  to  the  former ;  and  with  this  preliminary  refe¬ 
rence  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  a  general  notice  of  Captain 
IfeauforPs  unpretending,  but  interesting  and  instructive  vo¬ 
lume. 

The  name  by  which  the  southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor  are 
are  known  to  Europeans,  is  not  now  authorised  by  local  or 
native  sanction.  They  were,  indeed,  some  centuries  back, 
under  the  dominion  of  a  chief  named  Karaman,  and  at  that 
perioil  were  distinguished  by  his  name  ;  but  since  their  abrarp- 
tion  into  the  Turkish  empire,  it  has  disappeared.  For  the  com¬ 
parative  neglect  with  which  these  regions  have  been  hitherto 
regarded,  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  The  inhabitants,  it  is  true, 
are  in  many  instances  intolei-ant  and  ferocious,  but  the  attrac¬ 
tions  arc  such  as  to  overbalance*  this  obstacle ;  the  reroaina  of 
antiquity  arc  numerous,  and  the  historical  recollections  with 
which  some  of  the  stations  on  this  coast  arc  connected,  are 
neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant.  The  hydrography  of 
these  regions  was  of  course  nearly  unknown,  and  with  a  view 
to  supply  this  defect,  the  Admiralty,  under  the  presidency  of  ^ 
Mr.  I  orke,  employed  ihe  Author  of  this  work  to  survey  the 
southern  shores  and  harbours  of  Asia  Minor,  with  a  view  to 
determine  their  position,  and  to  ascertain  their  naval  rcsourcea. 
Captain  Beaufort’s  main  intention  was  of  course  directed  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  instructions,  but  he  ^ms  to  have  neglected 
no  fair  opportunity  of  attending  to  more  general  investigalioWi  ; 
and  be  has  given  additional  value  to  his  observations,  by  a  ready  : 
and  frequent  reference  to  such  authorities,  both  ancient  tod  ^ 
inoilern,  as  tended  to  the  elucidation  of  his  inquiries.  Hh  ^ 
operations  began  at  Yedy  Booroon,  or  the  Seven  Ca|ie«,  » 

*  knot  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,’  a  little  to  the  eastward  ^ 
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of  which  he  exaroined  the  ruins  of  Patara,  which  have  sinoa 
been  more  completely  explored  by  a  scieiitihc  mission  from  the 
Dilettanti  Society.  Further  still  to  the  eastward  he  entered 
the  commodious  haven  of  Kaknva,  beyond  which,  as  far  as 
Syria,  there  is  but  a  single  land-locked  harbour  on  this  line  of 
coast.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  were  many  vestiges 
of  former  ))ros|>erity,  in  the  numerous  buildings  and  stone 
landing  places,  w  bile  its  present  poverty  was  as  expressly  marketl 
by  the  dilapi<lated  castle,  and  the  wretched  hovels,  whose 
tenants  had  deserteil  them  during  the  heats  of  summer. 

*  This  \vc  learned  is  a  common  custom  on  these  coasts,  in  order  to 
ivoid  the  intense  heat,  and  the  myriads  of  moschettos  that  infi^t  the 
rocks  ub«»ut  the  shore.  'Fhey  sehet  a  spot  where  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  trees  afl'ords  them  shelter  ;  a  neighbouring  valley  n  adily  yields 
a  little  tobaccu  and  corn  ;  and  they  enjoy  that  greatest  of  all  luxuries 
to  a  Turk,  repose ;  till  the  approach  uf  winter  again  summons  them  to 
tbeir  huts  on  the  sea-side.' 

At  Myra,  according  to  Meletius,  originally  a  Rliodinn  colony, 
and  once  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  held  spiritual 
iway  over  *  thirty -six  suffragan  sees,’  arc  to  be  found  extensive 
ruins,  which  Mr.  Cockerell  has  since  explored.  The  remains 
of  a  theatre  which  has  suffered  hut  little  from  the  injuries  of 
time,  and  many  fragments  of  sculpture,  said  to  be  *  executed 
*iD  a  masterly  style,'  excited  his  admiration  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
were  fierce  and  suspicious,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in 
examining  and  sketching  some  of  the  statues  which  he  had 
discovered,  one  of  the  moh  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
exclaimed,  ^  If  the  infidels  are  attracted  here  by  these  blas- 

*  pheinous  figures,  the  temptation  shall  soon  cease,  for  when 
^  that  dog  is  gone,  1  will  destroy  them.’  Trusting  to  the 
assurance  of  a  published  chart  of  the  Archipelago,  that  there 
'  were  *  large  ruins’  to  he  found  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Phineka 

Bay,  and  finding  tliis  intimation  coiihrmed  by  their  telescopes. 
Cant.  B.  and  his  companions  *  were  not  a  little  amused'  to 
find  that  the  ^  castles,  turrets,  and  embattled  walls/  which 
they  had  so  distinctly  traced,  were  nothing  more  than  the 

*  dark  shadows  of  deeply  indented  cliffs,  without  any  vestige  of 
'  buildings.’ 

After  noticing  the  currents  which  appear  to  prevail  in  this 
direction,  Capt.  Beaufort  mentions  the  tollowing  singular  facts: 

*  The  counter  currents,  or  those  which  return  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water,  arc  also  very  remarkable,  in  some  parts  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  they  are  at  times  so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  steering  of  the  ship ; 
and,  in  one  instance,  on  sinking  the  lead,  when  the  Si*a  was  calm  and 
clear,  with  shreds  of  buntin  of  various  colours,  attached  at  every  yard 

the  line,  they  pointed  in  different  directions  all  round  the  compass.* 
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While  Irin^  off  Delikta<di,  a  small  but  steady  lisjht  amootf 
the  lillls  had  attracted  notice,  and  on  making  inquiry  it 
aaeertained  to  be*  a  Yaiiar  or  volcanic  Aame,  which  is  thus 
described. 

‘  Wo  lode  about  two  milosi,  throiij^h  a  fertile  plain,  partly  cultivated; 
aiu)  then  winding  up  a  rocky  and  thickly  wooded  glen,  we  arrived  at  the 
place.  In  the  inner  corner  of  a  ruined  building  the  wall  is  undei mined 
so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  of  about  three  feet  diameter,  and  shaixnl  hke 
the  mouth  of  an  oven: — from  thence  the  flame  issues,  giving  out  an 
iitti-nse  heat,  yet  producing  no  smoke  on  the  wall ;  and  though  from  rtif 
neck  (d'  the  opening  we  dt  tached  some  small  lumps  of  caked  soot,  fhe 
walls  were  hardly  di'icoloured.  'Frees,  brush woo«l,  and  weeds,  grow 
close  round  this  little  crater;  a  small  stream  trickles  down  the  hill  hard 
by,  and  the  ground  dt*es  ih»i  appe‘ar  to  feel  the  elfect  of  its  heat  beyond 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards,* 

No  volcanic  productions  were  perceived  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood,  and  tiioui^h  another  oritice,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  having  foriiierly  given  vent  to  a  similar  dame,  was  found  at 
some  distance,  the  guide  affirmed  that  there  had  been  no 
alteration  within  the  range  of  memory  or  of  tradition.  No 
earthquake'^  nor  any  detonations  had,  he  said,  ever  been  remarked, 
neither  had  it  ever  thrown  out  stones  ;  no  smoke  nor  va|)our 
was  emitted  at  any  time,  but  it  invariahly  poured  forth  the'^ame 
]nire,  brilliant,  unquenchable  Hame.  it  is  common  for  the 
shepherds  to  apply  it  to  culinary  purposes,  and  it  is  implicitly 
believeri  that  it  will  not  roast  stolen  meat. 

i\  very  rich  description  of  a  Turkisit  residence,  al  fresco^ 
follows  the  ir  count  of  the  Yanar,  finished  by  an  animated 
eulogy  oil  Mussulman  liospilarKy. 

‘  We  found  the  Agha  of  the  district  on  the  beach,  w'ailing  my  return 
to  Ddikla^th,  and  in  rather  a  disconlcnu^  moed.  Duriitg  our  excur- 
shm  he  had  been  on  board.  Fi»r  various  reasons,  I  commonly  went  6n 
shore  as  one  of  the  lieutenants;  and  the  officer  on  whom  the  command 
deviilvrd,  had  general  directions  to  receive  in  my  apartments  any  re*- 
pectable  visitors,  and,  personating  the  captain,  to  give  them  pipes  and 
coriee.  In  this  instance  he  inadvertently  bi'trayed  my  absence.  The 
Agha,  starting  from  his  seat,  demanded  to  be*  pui  on  shore,  lie  vaf 

inviiid  to  see  die  rest  of  the  frigate. - “  No,*’  he  replied,  “  he  came 

to  visii  the  captain,  out  of  respict  to  the  English  nation,  and  not  to  see 
a  hou*<e  of  bi*aids ;  and  were  he  to  look  at  any  thing,  it  might  be  sttS* 
peeled  that  curioMiy  had  prompted  his  visit.”  A  salute,  however,  of  » 
few  guns  on  his  departure,  had  partly  pacitied  him  ;  and  my  poach  full 
of  gunpowder  completed  our  reconcdiaiioii.* 

Further  on  in  the  track  of  investigation,  the  mountain 
Takhtalu,  7800  feet  above  tlic  sea,  presented  itself  about 
mites  inland,  and  the  ranges  of  3iount  Taurus,  which  rose 
behind  It,  were  supposed  to  be  nearly  10,000  feet  in  elevation. 
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Tradition  and  superstition  have  invested  this  lofty  mountain  whh 
many  mysterious  attributes.  On  the  summit  roses  blow 
ihrou^hout  the  year,  and  from  the  ‘  very  apex’  sprinjfs  a* 
fcireain  of  the  purest  water ;  hut  a  legend  of  loftier  invention 
than  this  was  communicated  by  the  \rho  assured  his 

risiters  that  every  autumn  a  ‘  nii«^hly  i;roan'  issued  from  the 
mountain,  by  way  of  *  an  annual  summons  to  the  to 

*  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Para<lise.’  At  the  foot  of 
Taklitalu  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Phaselis,  where  the* 
laiuiini;  party  found  many  interesting  remains,  and  a  nuinher 
of  inscriptions,  some  of  which  were  copied.  Several  sarco¬ 
phagi  were  discovered,  and  of  these  two  were  of  the  ‘  white  st 

*  marble,’  and  of  careful  workmanship.  One  only  bad  not  been 
opened,  and  when  this  was  uncovered,  it  contained  nothing 
more  than  the  hones  of  a  sin*rle  skeleton.  While  the  frig^atc 
lay  olf  this  place,  and  ofrtcers  and  crew  were  ‘  trancpiilly 
‘  employed  in  surveying,  wooding;,  and  watering;,’  they  were 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  report  of  heavy  ^nns.  Nt)  ships 
\rere  in  sight ;  there  were  neither  forts  nor  batteries  within  rango 
of  the  eye  or  the  telescojje,  ami  they  began  ‘  to  think  that  Iho 

‘  angel  of  Tukhtalu  was  sounding  his  autumnal  sum  moos.** 
But  it  soon  apjieared  that  neither  the  angel  nor  the  mountain 
was  concermd  in  the  utlair,  for  they  were  informed  by  the 
crew  of  a  small  vessel  which  passed,  that  the  city  of  Adalia,  at 
llie  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  was  tlie  scene  of  hostilities  be- 
twet?n  two  rival  Beys.  As  this  event  furnishes  the  most  in-, 
teresting  detail  in  the  whole  volume,  and  as  it  is  uiicomuionly 
well  described  by  Capt.  B.  we  shall  give  as  large  space  to  ;t 
as  VIC  can  atTord,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  the  writer’s  own 
fcingnage. 

It  is  stated  that  Mehemmct,the  Pasha  of  Adalia,  had  refnsiMl 
to  send  his  regular  contingent  of  troops,  when  summoned  by  ibe 
Porte,  liis  brother  Ahmed,  taking  advantage  of  this  circum¬ 
stance,  had  procured  from  Constantinople  an  uppointinent  to 
the  Pashalik,  and  availing  himself  of  Mehemmet’s  tempwnry 
absence,  seized  Adalia  by  stratagem.  The  latter  exerted  liim- 
tell'  with  prom})titude  and  energy,  levied  a  considerable  force, 
ind  recovered  his  capital,  after  a  severe  conflict,  comjtelhng 
Ahmed,  and  bis  second  in  command,  with  about  a  liunared  of 
their  followers,  to  flee  in  dillereiit  directions.  Capt.  Beaufort 
hoped,  by  remaining  cpiietly  at  his  anchorage,  to  escape  the  risk 
of  being  compelled  to  interfere  in  these  transactions ;  but  he 
'♦as  disappointed,  for  on  the  recapture  of  the  city,  the  larger 
uumber  of  those  who  escaped,  with  a  Bin  Bashy  or  colonel  at* 
their  head,  fled  in  a  direction  which  brought  them  in  siglit  of 
the  Frederiksteen,  and  they  came  down  to  the  beach  entreating 
the  watering  party  to  |>rotcct  them  from  their  pursuer*.  This 
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of  course  ifvas  cleclinecl,  but  food  and  surgical  assistance  were 
promptly  and  liberally  afforded.  They  were  advised  to  escape 
irometliately  by  the  woods,  which  wei-c  im|)ervious  to  cavalry^ 
and  provisions  were  offered  them  for  that  purpose.  They 
replied  that  escape  in  that  way  was  impracticable;  the  roads 
were  watched,  the  surrounding  Aghas  hostile,  and  a  price  was 
put  upon  their  heads :  *  their  religion  taught  them  to  rely  upon 
^  God  for  their  deliverance,  or  to  submit  without  repining  to 
*  their  fate.*  Some  hours  after,  a  large  sailing  launch  was 
picked  up  by  our  seumeii,  drifting  out  to  sea,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  offered  to  these,  poor  wretches,  with  every  acconiinudation 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  frigate,  for  their  comfort  and 
security.  But  though  the  horse  patrolcs  of  the  victorious 
party  were  seen  descending  into  the  plain,  and  this  seemed  the 
only  opening  for  flight  from  inevitable  destruction,  the  fugitives 
declined  the  offer. 

‘  None  of  them  were  seamen — -they  knew  not  how  or  where  to  steer — 
and  if  their  hour  was  come,  they  preferred  dying  like  men,  with  arras 
in  their  hands  on  shore,  to  being  murdered  by  the  cannon  of  the  Pasha's 
cruisers,  by  whom  they  must  uliimutely  be  overtaken,  'rhings  remain¬ 
ed  in  this  state  till  the  next  morning,  when  one  of  the  Pasha's  arimd 
ships  was  seen  rounding  the  cape,  and  the  party  of  cavalry  which  had, 
till  then,  been  checked  by  the  ap|)carance  of  our  frigate,  now  crossed 
the  river,  and  surrounding  at  some  distance  that  part  of  the  beach 
which  was  occupied  by  the  fugitives,  seemed  only  to  wait  the  approach 
of  the  above  vessel  to  close  upon  their  victims.  This  was  the  crisis  of 
their  fate.  That  fate  depend^  upon  me.  Cold  and  calculating  pru¬ 
dence  forbade  me  to  interfere ;  hut - 1  could  not  stand  by,  and  see 

them  butchered  in  cold  blood  !  My  decision  once  made,  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  he  lost.  Our  boats  were  dispatched,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
1  had  the  satisfaction  of  rescuing  sixty  fel low -c real uri's  from  imnit'diate, 
slaughter.  Since  the  rejection  of  their  entreaties  on  the  preceding  day, 
they  had  betrayed  no  signs  of  despair  or  impatience ;  they  hud  neither  re¬ 
proached  our  obduracy,  nor  murmured  at  their  fate;  and  when  our  boats 
landed,  they  were  found  sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring  trees, 
with  a  i  air  of  resignation  that  bordered  on  indiflercnce.  They  now  displayed 
neither  exultation  nor  joy  ;  they  came  on  the  quarter-deck  with  manly 
composure ;  they  were  perhaps  grateful,  but  their  gratitude  did  not  seem 
to  be  addressed  to  us ;  in  their  eye's,  wc  were  still  inhdels  ;  and  though 
the  immediate  preservers  of  their  lives,  wc  were  but  tools  in  llie  hands  of 
their  protecting  prophet/ 

The  Turkish  armed  vessel,  in  the  mean  time,  coromronicated 
with  the  shore,  and  at  length  two  Turks  of  superior  rank  came 
oflf  to  the  frigate.  Perfectly  aware  that  menaces  would  only 
serve  to  defeat  their  object,  they  conducted  themselves  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  respect,  concealing  their  di8sap(>ointment 
under  the  mask  of  more  Uian  diplomatic  placidity.  They  began 
by  regretting  that  tlicir  master  had  not  yet- had  the  opportunity 
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of  interohangin^  civilities  with  Capt.  B.  They  then  insinuated 
tbair  more  immediate  business,  by  rejecting  the  idea  that  the 
Captain  would  condescend  to  take  any  part  in  their  local 
quarrels  ;  and  affecting  not  to  he  aware  that  the  fugitives  were 
actually  on  board,  they  expressed  their  entire  conviction  that  he 
knew  nothing  *  of  the  remnant  of  the  band  of  robbers  of 

*  whom  they  were  in  pursuit/  The  displeasure  of  the  Porte, 
and  the  muniBoence  of  the  Pasha,  were  brought  artfully  forward, 
and  at  length  a  formal  demand  was  made  that  the  |>ersons  then 
on  board  should  be  delivered  up.  Capt.  Beaufort  who  had 
listened  to  all  this,  in  the  ho|>e  that  some  satisfactory  terms 
might  be  made  for  the  safety  of  his  protegen^  finding  that  the 
object  was  nothing  less  than  to  procure  their  unconditional 
surrender,  broke  up  the  conference,  and  civilly  dismissed  the 
embassy  from  his  ship.  Before  they  departed,  they  attempted  to 
bribe  the  interpreter,  to  procure  the  ahandonment  at  least  of 
the  Bin  Basliy  ;  and  failing  in  this,  they  *  at  last  begged  for  a 

*  small  stock  of  coffee  and  rum,*  and  in  this  they,  of  course, 
succeeded.  The  fugitive  guests  occasioned  some  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  their  preserver.  Before  he  could  place  them  in  safety, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  as  far  as  the  island  of  Kos,  where  he 
landed  the  Bin  Bashy  and  his  companions,  who  parted  from 
their  friends  *  with  general  demonstrations  of  gratitude,  and  1 

*  believe,*  says  Capt.  B.,  *  they  felt  as  much  as  Mahoininedans 
‘  could  feel  towards  Ghiaoors.*  A  visit  to  Halicarnassus, 
the  modern  Boodroom,  introduced  the  Captain  to  the  governor 
Halil  Bey,  a  *  keen,  active,  well*  informed  man,*  even  possess¬ 
ing  ^  some  knowledge  of  geography,*  a  subject  of  which  the 
Turkish  officers  in  general  are  so  icrnoiant,  that  a  Pasha  of  high 
rank  once  maintained  to  Capt.  Beaufort,  that  England  was 

*  an  island  in  the  Black  Sea.*  Halil  Bey  visited  the  ship,  and 
seemed  much  *  struck  with  the  look  of  health,  of  comfort,  and 

*  of  manly  independence  of  British  seamen.*  Halil  was  a  man 
uf  humour,  and  when  urged  for  permission  to  visit  the  citadel, 
told  the  following  anecdote. 

*  Some  years  ago,  a  French  frigate  bt'ing  at  Boodroom,  the  com* 
mander  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  the  marbles  in  the  fortress ;  but 
the  then  governor  absolutely  refused  to  admit  him  without  direct  orders 
from  the  Porte.  The  commander  had  interest ;  the  ambassador  was 
set  to  work  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  frigate  returned,  liearing  the  nc* 
cessary  ferman.  The  governor  put  it  to  his  forehead,  in  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  its  authority,  and  declared  his  readimnis  to  proceed.  Arrived 
at  the  outer  gate,  “  Effcndy,”  said  the  governor,  “  the  orders  of  my 
imperial  master  must  be  implicitly  obeyed."  “  Let  me  in,  then," 
exclaimed  the  impatient  captain.  **  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  Turk, 
"  for  so  I  am  enjoined  to  do  by  the  ferman  ;  but  as  it  contains  no  direc¬ 
tions  about  your  coming  out  again,  you  will  perhaps  forgive  this 
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ni()m(*ntary  before  uc  pass  ihc  drawbridge/'  The  Fn*ncli  cxmi- 

inaiulant,  noi  di using  tu  put  such  hazardous  irony  to  the  test,  deparit'di* 

After  refitting  at  Malta,  Capt.  Beaufort  resuineil  his  surreT, 
in  the  sprint^  of  1812,  at  the  same  point  where  ciretimsiancn 
had  preriously  caused  him  to  desist.  Here  he  lound  Hr. 
(vockerell,  who  was  easily  iuduceti  to  exchange  the  dirt  and 
inconvenience  of  a  small  (irreek  vessel,  lor  the  comforts  and 
c'ompanionship  of  an  Bn^lish  Irii^ate.  M  hen  the  ship  reached 
Adaliu,  they  found  the  old  Pasha,  whose  enemies  they  had 
rescued  the  year  before,  dead,  and  his  eldest  son  in  ]>ossession 
of  the  government.  He  had  not,  however,  yet  obtained  the 
eontirmation  of  his  title,  and  was  waitint^  in  anxious  expectation 
for  the  answer  to  his  application,  when  the  fri^^ate  anchored  in 
his  poit.  The  visit  was  so  criticfilly  timed,  as  to  awaken  a 
suspicion  that  the  messeni^er  of  g;overnment  mi:^ht  be  on  board  ; 
nnti  this  apprehension,  in  his  utter  uncertainty  whether  the 
bowstr'ng;,  or  a  Governor’s  commission,  awaited  him,  ^avc  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  yuuuG  bey,  a  singular  mixture  of  jealousy, 
fear,  and  courtesy. 

.At  Ksky  .Adalia,  the  ancient  Side,  the  navic;ators  found  an 
extensive  and  interestin|^  collection  of  ruins,  and  anions  them 
the  ‘  lari^st  and  best  preserved’  theatre  of  any  that  they  had 
inspected  in  Asia  31inor.  At  Alaya,  in  former  times  a  fortress 
of  cereal  strength,  a  party  of  oflieers  who  had  landed,  were 
g;roijsly  insulted,  and  pursued  with  stones  ;  but  on  the  stem  re¬ 
monstrance  of  Captain  Beaufort,  an  apology  was  made,  and  the 
discipline  of  the.  bastinado  awarded  to  the  dclitupients.  This 
fortress  is,  in  Captain  R.’s  opinion,  the  ancient  Coracesium,  the 
first  town  of  C’ilieia-Aspera,  accordina^  to  Strabo  ;  and  the  haiTcn 
ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  line  this  coast,  seem  to 

sanction  the  identity  of  the  places.  A  dry  catalof^iie  of  the 
various  plact's  visited  by  the  Fredcriksleen,  would  little  ^ratify 
fin*  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  a  distinct  detail  of  their  various 
peculi-.iiifies  must  he  soiic:ht  in  the  volume  itself.  In  one  place, 
on  ha>ieiiinG  to  examine  a  mass  of  ruins  hearing  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  remains  of  a  lar^e  city,  they  found  it  ‘  indeed  a 
‘city — a  city  of  tombs — a  true  Necropolis.’  While  lyin^  in 
A^haliman,  tin*  pert  of  Selelki  h,  a  small  armed  vessel  appear- 
ini^  in  tliO  ^iistance,  wl/ieh  was  supposed  to  be  a  pirate,  the 
frigate  weight  d  and  ga\e  chase,  but  in  consctpience  of  hazy 
weather,  unsuccessfully. 

*  r>N  tlir  irriu  |.lraif  is  not  lifie  meant  a  Uarbary  corsair;  the  praia- 
toiy  Slates  tU  that  ct  iLst,  lioweviT  ia[>aeious,  euiiline  ilu  ir  hosliliuis  to 
dwinel  nations ;  ainl  i  inhuman  their  liealnii ul,  the  valuo  ol  tlu* 

slave  IS  a  gu.iraiiiee  tor  the  lite  ot  the  captive:  but  in  the  tlislricl  ol 
Mama,  ihe  .southern  prte  iiu  e  t)i'  the.  .Moiea,  Uiere  is  a  regularly  organized 
system  ot  absolute  and  general  piracy.  'J’hc  number  of  their  vi*sscU,  er 
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armrtl  row  boats /thictiialcs  between  twenty  anil  thirty  ;  they  lurk  bebimi 
ihf  lu’adlaiuls  and  innumerable  rocks  of  the  An  bipolago ;  all  lUjjs  an* 
equally  their  prey,  anil  the  life  or  death  of  the  captured  crew  is  merely 
1  question  ol  ct»nvmience.  A  Turkish  prizi*  is  the  only  e^ceplion  to 
ihi^  rule ;  for,  its  they  expi*ct  no  mercy  if  taken  by  Turks,  to  them  they 
rarely  give  ({uarter.  The  precetling  year  we  had  found  one  of  thiwe 
pirates  coiicealul  in  a  small  creek  of  llermonissi,  a  l>arren  island  to  the 
westward  «)f  Stampalia :  as  our  l>oats  approaelud,  they  firetl  into  them 
from  the  clitYs,  ami  rolled  down  large  slorus  which  woundeil  two  of  our 
men.  We  destroyetl  the  vessel  and  compelleti  most  of  the  crew  to  sub¬ 
mit  :  the  n*sl  retreated  to  the  craggy  heights,  and  we  made  sail  in  cpii^t 
of  their  comrade,  who  we  learned  was  skulking  among  the  neighhouring 
islamls ;  but  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  'the  warning  fires  from  the 
top  of  the  island,  enabled  him  to  ('scape.  On  returning. to  Hermonisai, 
ne  found  that  a  couple  of  nights*  stars ation  had  rendered  the  remaining 
rogues  more  tractable,  for  thoy  eagerly  came  down  to  the  boat  and  sur- 
renderetl  themselves.  Nothing  could  be  more  contemptible  than  the  ap- 
[KMrance  of  this  vessel ;  yet  she  rowed  fast,  possesses!  a  swivel,  and 
twenty  muskets,  and  with  the  forty  ferocious  looking  villaiirs  who  manned 
her,  might  have  caniedthe  largest  merchant-ship  in  the  Mediterranean.* 

Ill  an  instance  then  recent,  turo  of  these  marauding^  alleys, 
availing  themselves  of  the  shelter  of  some  rocks,  had  bid  defi¬ 
ance  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  a  Turkish  frigate.  When  Capt. 
Ileanfort,  after  havinc^  succeeded  in  destroying  the  pirate,  an¬ 
chored  the  next  morning  at  Stampalia,  tlie  primati  or  magis¬ 
trates  waited  on  him  to  express  their  gratitude  for  delivcranoe 
from  one,  at  least,  of  the  band  which  had  so  often  levied  contri¬ 
butions  on  that  island.  They  pointed  to  a  rook  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance,  on  which,  three  days  before,  the  crews  of  two  Maiiiot 
corsairs ‘had  landed,  to  share  the  plunder  of  a  Turkish  boat. 
Her  cr(?w,  consisting  of  five  men,  was  mercilessly  butchered  ; 
hilt  a  Jew,  who  was  a  passenger,  they  spanul,  after  alenriving 
him  of  an  ear.  This  man,  who  applied  for  surgical  aid,  attested 
these  facts,  and  they  were  further  confirmed  by  the  report  of  one 
of  oiir  officers,  who,  on  visiting  the  rock,  found  the  five ihiHliei 
lying  iiiiburied,  and  ‘  a  prey  to  innumerable  birds.*  When  the 
prisoners  were  afterwards  examined  in  the  court  at  Malta,  ‘  these 

*  legitimate,  hut  profligate  descendants  of  the  Spartans,  boldly 

*  avowed  themselves  to  be  pirates.* 

In  the  vicinity  of  Korghos,  the  ancient  Corycus,  Captain  B. 
expected  to  find  the  salTron  cave  and  the  subterranean  river 
ni.Mitioned  by  Strabo  ;  but  he  could  not  learn  from  the  few  ’na¬ 
tives  who  presented  themselves,  that  these  striking  features  of 
nature  were  now  known  to  exist.  He  expresses  strong  regret 
at  his  disappointment.  ‘  My  readers,  indeed,*  he* good-humour¬ 
edly  remarks,  ‘  may  have  greater  reason  to  regret  my  nof  having 
‘  discovered,  while  in  this. province,  the  fountain  of  iVii#,  which. 
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*  acconlin^  to  Pliny,  lias  the  happy  propiTty  of  sharpening  tbe 
‘  wit  of  those  who  ilrink  it.* 

Tho  ruins  of  Poni))eiopoli(s  though  in  a  Tery  shattered  state, 
were  so  striking  in  tlieir  general  effect,  ‘  that  the  most  illiterate  * 
‘  seamau  in  the  ship  could  not  behold’  them  ‘  without  emotion.* 

At  Tersoos  (Tarsus)  the  officers  sent  did  not  experience  a  fa.  • 
vourahle  reception  either  from  the  governor  or  the  inhabitants. 
From  tliis  part  of  the  coast  to  Cape  Karadash,  nothing  occurred 
but  a  straight  sandy  beach, 

‘  <»n  which  ihc  surf  was  so  heavy,  that  the  boats  were  seldom  able  to 
land  without  beini;  half  swampi'd  in  re-launching:  this  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  marine  surveying;  but  though  wet  clothes  were  only  i 
slight  disaster  in  the  scorching  summers  of  Karamania,  wet  instrumenu 
frequently  occasioned  us  serious  inconvenience.* 

Passing  Cape  Karadash,  the  frigate  turnetl  into  the  gulf  of 
Iskeiideroon,  and  shortly  reached  Ayas  bay. 

‘  This  long  estuary,’  writes  Capl.  R.  ‘  contained  the  greatest  number 
of  fish  anti  fowl  that  1  ever  saw  collected  txigelher;  every  part  of  its  un¬ 
frequented  beach  was  occupied  by  companies  of  pelicans,  swans,  geese, 
ducks,  and  gulls  ;  and  myriads  of  fish  leaped  out  of  the  water,  when 
rou?»i‘d  from  their  muddy  bed  by  tho  boat’s  keel,  as  it  dragged  along  the 
bottom,  'fhere  was  also  an  uinindance  of  very  fine  turtles,  the  chase  of 
w  hich  afforded  much  amusement ;  when  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
the  lM>at,  the  direction  of  their  fiight  was  marked  by  a  ripple  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  water  was  shallow  enough  to  admit  of  the  men  pursuing 
them  on  foot.  Some  of  the  large  turtles  were  so  powerful  as  to  escape 
with  two  heavy  fellows  lying  on  their  backs,  wl;o,  in  vain,  strove  to  turn 
them  bcfi>re  iliey  got  into  tlcep  water  ;  in  less  than  an  hour,  however, 
sulhcieiu  were  caught  to  load  the  boat ;  and  many  weighed  upwards  ol 
two  hundred  |)ound.’ 

They  were  now  near  the  limit  dividing  the  tract  along  wliose 
shore  they  bad  past,  from  the  more  interesting  coasts  of  Syria; 
but  while  they  were  anticipating  this  part  of  their  survey  with 
tbe  utmost  pleasure,  the  following  disaster  terminated  their 
prospect. 

‘  On  the  COih  of  June,  while  embarking  the  instruments  fi*oni  a  litllr 
cove  to  the  westward  of  Ayas,  we  perceived  a  number  of  armed  Turks 
advancing  towards  the  boat . .  .  An  old  dervish  was  ob»ervi*d  haranguing 
them  ;  ami  his  frantic  gt'stures,  w  ith  the  reiterated  shouts  ot  “  Hogane,  ’ 

“  Infidel/’  and  oiher  otfensive  expressions,  left  the  hostility  of  their  ic- 
tentions  no  longer  douhUul.  'I'he  interpreter  was  absent  w  ith  the  officers 
am!  all  my  little  stoic  of  friendly  words  and  signs  seemed  to  irritate 
rather  than  to  appease  them.  '1  u  quit  the  jilace,  therefore,  seciiieil  the 
most  probable  means  of  preventing  a  fray  ;  and  the  boat  was  ready, 
we  qua  tly  sliovcd  ofi.  The  mob  now  began  to  ievel  iheii  muskets; 
ibeir  \oices  assumed  a  shriller  tone;  and  spurred  on  by  the  old  laualic, 
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they  rushed  forwani.  The  boat  wits  not  yet  clear  of  the  cove,  and  if 
they  hail  succei‘<ied  in  reaching  the  outer  |)oints,  our  retreat  would  have 
been  cut  oti ;  it  was,  therefore,  full  lime  to  check  their  progress— the 
unexjH'Cted  sight  of  my  fowling-piece  ha*!,  for  a  moment,  that  etlecl ; 
but,  Hs  they  again  endetivoured  to  ch»se,  1  tire<l  over  their  heads.  That 
expedient  saved  us,  'fliey  immediately  halted — most  of  them  fell  on 
the  ground — the  dastardly  dervish  ran  away — and  we  had  gained  sufli- 
cient  time  to  gel  the  boat's  head  round,  and  almost  disentangltHl  fnim 
the  rocks, — when  one  rutlian,  more  resolute  than  the  rest,  sprang  for* 
ward  to  a  rock,  which,  covering  bis  person,  allowed  him  to  lake  <lclibc« 
rate  aim  ;  his  ball  entereil  near  my  groin,  and  taking  an  obliipie  course, 
broke  the  trochanter  of  the  Idp  joint.  liud  the  others  followed  his  ex« 
ample,  all  the  bout's  crew  must  have  been  ilestroycd ;  but  fortunately, 
they  hud  boiMi  so  intimidated  by  my  tire,  that  we  were  beyond  the  reach 
ot  their's  by  the  time  they  rose  from  the  ground.  The  pinnace  was 
within  signal  liistance  ;  she  was  culled  down ;  and  before  I  fainted  from 
the  loss  of  blcKxl,  I  bad  the  satisfaction  of  sending  her  round  to  rescue 
the  seatternl  oOictTs,  and  to  protect  the  small  boat,  which  waited  for 
them  to  the  eastward  of  the  castle  :  but  before  the  pinnace  could  a'aclt 
that  place,  Mr.  Olphert,  a  remarkably  line  young  inuii,  who  was  mid¬ 
shipman  of  their  boat,  had  fallen  a  sacriticc  to  the  same  party  of 
assassins !' 

The  pinnace,  with  nineteen  men,  was  fully  armed,  and  sue- 
ceetled  in  collectint^  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  men  ;  but  Lieut. 
E.  Lane  her  coniiiiundcr,  had  (great  difficulty  in  rcstrainiiifi^  his 
crew  from  teachin|i'  *  those  miscreants  a  wholesome  lesson  of 

*  retaliation.*  Pleasures  were  however  taken  to  obtain  satis¬ 
faction  ;  the  a<;ha  of  Iskenderoon  pledged  himself  to  bring  the 
oifenders  to  justice,  and  Ca|)tain  Hope  afterwards  proceeded  in 
a  king's  ship  to  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  luifurcing  the  ne¬ 
cessary  steps  for  retribution.  Captain  Beauiort’s  wound  was 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  his  constitution  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  liehilitated  by  severe  wounds  ;  hut  though  the  event  ap¬ 
peared  for  some  time  douhtfuU  after  ^  many  months  of  tedious 

*  confinement  and  painful  exfoliation,*  he  recovered,  and  has 
recorded  his  grateful  ackiiowledgcineiits  of  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  surgeon  Dr.  Hugh  Stewart. 

riie  decorations  of  this  interesting  vohiine,  are  very  respect¬ 
ably  executed,  and  so  judiciously  contrived  tls  to  enhance  its 
vilue  and  add  much  to  its  ornament,  without  materially  in¬ 
creasing  the  expense.  A  distinct  and  well  chosen  vignette 
heads  each  cliajiter,  and  there  are  beside  several  plates  of 
views,  and  neatly  engraved  plans.  A  chart  is  prefixed  of  great 
value,  ami  respecting  which  we  have  only  to  regret  that  though 
of  fair  dimensions,  it  is  not  on  a  vet  larger  scale. 
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Art.  V’.  The  I'i.wm  ;  ur  Hell,  i^urgatory^  ami  Panitlise^  of'  Dantr  Alt- 

l^hirri.  'rraiisLilc*!  by  ibr  Kov.  II,  [\  ('aroy,  A.M.  :j  \’oU.  ,Vinio. 

Prici’  l2s.  I.oihImm, 

^^11  IS  is  not  only  tin*  host  translation  of  Oanto  which  hn< 
■  a|>jn*art»tl  in  onr  language,  hnl  it  may  perhaps  with  justice 
he  prononnceil  the  host  translation  of  any  poet  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Kni;lish  literature.  While  with  almost  unparalleled 
closeness  for  a  version  not  boldly  literal,  it  adheres  to  the  seiu^e 
of  the  orii^inal,  it  has  for  the  most  part  faithfully  preserved  both 
its  strength  and  its  occasional  tenderness  and  pathos.  Notwith- 
standinu^  the  wide  <litVerencf».  of  idiom  between  the  respective 
.  lant^ua^es,  the  sense*  of  Dante  is  c^enerally  i^iven  in  the  same 
compass  of  words  :  the  translation  is  seldom  chaixeahle  cither 
with  beinp;  more  concise*  or  more  ditVuse  than  the  text.  On 
comparini::  lhe  present  with  tin*  version  of  the  Inh^iio  puhlinhetl 
hy  Mr.  liovil  in  178),  the  superior  value  of  a  close  yet  not 
literal  translation,  over  a  free  version,  will  be  siiftieiently  evi- 
<lent.  Aware  of  tin*  rock  on  which  Mr.  Boyd  struck,  Mr. 
Carey  has  acted  wisely  in  discardinij  rhyme.  A  translator  has, 
indeed,  no  neetl  to  add  to  his  tramm(*ls  ;  in  adaptin’^  his  ex¬ 
pressions  to  the  metri*,  he  is  in  eontinnal  danj^er  of  losing  the 
nuance  or  shadow  of  thon^ht  which  so  often  forms  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  a  passaijc.  Besides,  to  the  stern  character  of  Dante’s 
poetry,  no  measure  in  onr  lun^ua^e  is  so  well  adapted  as  that 
wtiich  Mr.  Carey  has  chosen,  the  lofty  blank  verse  of  Milton. 
Had  Dante  been  onr  coiintrytnan,  it  is  the  rhythm  which  he 
would  tionhtless  have  chosen  as  alone  suited  to  his  theme.  One 
may  almost  venture  to  assert,  that  Paradise  Lost  could  not  have 
heeii  written  in  rhyme  :  it  would  not,  at  least,  have  been  the 
Paradise  Lost  of  Milton. 

A  ^ood  translation  of  the  best  poets  of  the  south  of  Europe 
was  certainly  a  desideruuim  in  onr  literature;  which,  so  far 
as  roi^ards  Dante,  the  fatlier  of  modern  poetry,  we  are 
extremely  j^hul  to  have  so  eompotently  supplied.  Italy  was 
the  land  to  whieh  onr  early  piH*ts,  the  masters  of  son^,  turned 
for  the  sources  of  inspiration.  Chanoer's  tales  arc  chiefly 
versifications  of  Italian  nonreZ/e#  ;  J^penser  borrowed  from  the 
romances  of  the  same  country,  his  <rianis  and  his  enchantments; 
hut  Milton  especially,  in  all  his  poems,  discovers  his  familiarity 
with  continental  literature.  Tl»e'poem  of  Adamo  has  been  siip- 
pos<*d  to  have  Inrnislieil  materials  tor  the  ^round-work  of  Para¬ 
dise  Lost.  IMiicli  of  tlie  suhiiine  paintiui^  in  his  ^reat  poem, 
was  undoubtedly  borrowed  fiaun  Dante,  whom  he  has  also  imi¬ 
tated  ill  the  sehol.isiie  tli'^cussior's  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  his  infernaU.  'I'he  lialian  character  of  some  of  his  smaller 
poems  is  still  inon*  obNiuis;  so  imieh  so,  that  were  Conius, 
Lycidas,  or  L’Alle«;ro,  and  11  Penscroso,  adetpiately  irausUted 
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into  tliut  lan^ua^,  they  mi^ht  be  taken  for  the  natire  produc¬ 
tions  of  Italian  t'cniiiH.  The  rei^n  of  the  StuiirU  is  diHtint^uisbed 
by  writers  of  a  difterent  school,  who  formed  themselves  upon  far 
inferior  models.  The  infection  of  French  taste,  which,  after  the 
Restoration,  spread  from  the  court  throufi^hout  the  nation,  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  our  men  of  letters,  and  tainted  the  character  of 
aiir  literature.  Since  then,  Italian  literature  has  sunk  almost 
into  neglect,  and  the  names  of  those  ^reat  masters  to  whom 
onr  early  poets  were  indehted,  are  nearly  all  that  even  readers 
of  cultivate<l  taste  can  he  said  to  know  of  them.  With  respect 
to  the  modern  poets  whitdi  Italy  has  produced,  Mr.  Matthias 
ti’ieil  to  excite  attention  to  some  of  the  best  lyrical  writers,  but 
he  has  utterly  failed.  With  the  exception  of  lloole’s  translations 
of  'Fasso  and  Ariosto,  which  present  a  miserably  inadequate  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  oriij^inals,  scarcely  any  other  recent  attempt 
has  been  made  to  naturalize  in  our  literature  the  works  of 
Italian  poets,  unless  we  a<lmil  as  a  further  exception,  Mr.  Meri- 
Tale's  ele<;ant  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  Morgan te  Mafl^^iore. 
Some  of  Pctrarcifs  sonnets  have  indeed  exercised  the  ini^nuity 
of  dilferent  hands,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  but  they  have  only  suc- 
corded  in  shewing  the  almost  insuperable  didiculty  of  rendering 
a  writer  like  Petrarch,  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  the  exqui¬ 
site  nineties  of  expression,  into  any  foreign  language.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  Guarini,  we  believe,  apjieared  at  Edinburgh  some  time 
since,  as  the  production  of  an  anonymous  author. 

'lasso  is,  perhaps,  with  English  readers  in  general,  the 
greatest  favourite.  Of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  a  new  transla¬ 
tion  has  been  recently  announced,  which  we  hope  very  speedily 
to  notice.  No  small  service  also  has  been  rendered  by  the 
recent  republication  of  Fairfax’s  excellent  translation  of  the 
same  poet.  Various  reasons,  however,  may  be  assigned  why 
Dante  has  hitherto  been  so  mudi  neglected  :  his  translator,  in 
addition  to  all  the  technical  ditliculties  of  his  task,  is  called  to 
encounter  a  text  which  has  furnished,  by  iis  multifarious  learn¬ 
ing,  ami  the  obscurity  of  some  of  its  allusions,  matter  for  la¬ 
borious  rival  commentaries.  The  notes  which  Mr.  Carey 
bus  introduced  at  the  end  of  each  canto,  although  not  fully  satis¬ 
factory,  are  perhaps  sullicient  for  the  reader’s  purpose,  as  they 
refer  him  to  sources  of  further  information,  if  he  is  disposed  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry.  Several  extracts  from  Dante’s  prose 
^orks,  illustrative  of  his  great  poem,  are  judiciously  introduced  : 
it  is  remarkable  that  these  have  been  made  little  use  of  by  most 
of  his  native  commentators. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit,  or  indeed  the  meaning  of  the 
“  Vision,”  some  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
ltdiaii  republic  is  absolutely  requisite.  When  Dante  wrote, 
I*  loi'Miicc  WHS  agitated  by  a  second  division  among  the  powerful 
Voi..  XL  N.S.  ‘2  Z 
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family  of  the  (iuclph^,  who  had  lon^  succeeded  in  keeping  un¬ 
disturbed  and  peaceful  possession  of  the  city.  The  contest  of 
the  Hianchi  ami  the  Neri,  which  hetman  at  Fistoia,  had  extcmied 
to  the  metropolis.  Dante,  who  had  himself  en^ac^ed  in  the 
violent  contest  between  the  imperial  and  the  pontiticul  parties, 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  witnessiiu'  the  development  of  all 
the  evil  passions,  as  well  as  of  all  the  virtuous  eneru^ies  of  our 
nature,  in  an  intestine  warfare  still  more  malit^nant  and  unnatu. 
rul.  It  was  in  this  school  he  studied  for  the  canvass,  and  from 
such  scenes  he  drew  those  sotiietimes  tender,  sometimes  terrific 
pictures,  which  he  has  exhihited  in  his  great  poem. 

The  precise  period  at  which  Dante  wrote  his  Commedia^  has 
been  much  disput(Ml.  Hoccacio,  in  one  place,  supposes  that  he 
did  not  begin  it  till  he  had  attained  his  thirty-seventh  or  thirty- 
eighth  year,  which  would  bring  the  date  t(»  the  year  ld02  or 
IdOS.  I'liis  is,  however,  at  variance  with  the  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  and  more  probable  statement,  (also  adverted  to  by  Ifoc- 
cacio,)  that  he  began  it  before  his  exile,  which  took  place  iu 
January,  1302.  When  his  house  at  Florence  was  burned  during 
his  embassy  to  Home,  seven  cantos  were  saved,  it  is  said,  from 
the  flames,  and  transmitted  to  the  Author,  then  under  the  roof 
of  the  Maripiis  Marespina,  in  Lunigiana,  by  Dino,  a  poet,  who 
had  discovered  their  merit.  Dante,  however,  has  supplied  us 
with  a  more  precise  date  at  which  to  fix,  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  the  commencement  of  his  great  poem.  In  one  of 
the  Canzones  in  the  3  ita  Aiioca,  a  sort  of  biographical 
commentary  on  the  poems  addressed  to  his  beloved  Beatrice, 
which  he  drew  up  when  far  a<lvanced  in  life,  he  obviously  alludes 
to  the  “  Inferno”  in  a  way  that  would  lead  us  to  contlude  it  was 
then  begun. ^  This  Can/.one  was  certainly  written  before  the 
death  of  Beatrice,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1281.  The  proof 
of  this  latter  fact,  furnished  by  the  3'ita  A’word,  has  been  over¬ 
looked  by  Signor  Felli  and  later  commentators,  some  of  whom 
have  supposed  that  she  died  the  very  year  before  Dante  married. 
Were  this  really  the  case,  we  should  have  little  reason  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  poet’s  constancy,  or  to  give  him  implicit  credit  for  the 
strength  of  his  early  attachment.  In  the  following  passage, 

*  In  the  passage  referred  to,  the  Deity  is  represented  as  tluis  replying 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  angels,  to  take  Beatrice  to  their  company : 

‘  Sola  pieta  nostra  parte  difende. 

•  •  ♦  # 

'Diletti  miei,  or  soflrilc  in  pace 

Che  voslra  ?peme  sia  quanto  rni  place  : 

lAO\*e  alcun,  che  perder  lei  s’aitcnde, 

K  che  dira  ncH’  inferno,  a  mal  uuti 
1  vidi  la  speranza  de  bcati.' 
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Dante  states,  somewhat  figuratively,  the  very  year  in  which  the 
object  of  his  early  attachment  was  snatched  from  him. 

‘  Kil  l  si  |)arti  in  quell’  anno  della  nostra  Indi/Zione  ctoe  dej|^li 

*  aiini  Domini  in  cui  il  perletto  numero  era  com|>iuto  nove  volte, 

*  in  ({uel  eentinaio,  nel  quale,  in  questo  mondn  ella  t’u  posta,  ed 
‘  ella  til  do,  Oistiani  del  ter/odecimo  eentinaio ;  di  lei  questa 
‘  jmtrehhe  essere  iina  raijione.  Concio  siacosache,  secondo  To- 

*  lomeo,  e  secondo  la  Cristiana  verita  nove  sieiio  c^li  Cieli,  ehe 
‘  si  muovino,  e  secondo  comune  astroloji^a,  li  detti  Cieli  adope> 

*  rino  (pia^ii^in,  secomlo  la  loro  ahitudiiie  insieme,  questo  numero 
‘  i’ll  amico  di  lei,  per  dare  ail  inteiidere,  die  nella  sua  ^enera- 
‘  zione,  tiitti  e  nove  li  inohili  cieli  peri’etissimamente  s’avevano 
‘  insieme.’ — Vita  Nuova.  p. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  she  died  in  that  year  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  which  the  perfect  numlier  had  heen  nine 
times  completed.  'Mie  perlect  immher  intended,  is  unquestion- 
al)ly  nine,  the  immher  of  the  nine  heavens,  which  would  fix  her 
death,  A.  D.  1*281. 

That  the  first  seven  cantos  of  his  poem  were  written  before 
his  exile,  is  further  remlered  probable,  by  their  eontainiiii^  no 
allusion  to  the  jiarties  of  the  Hianehi  and  the  Neri.  The  pro¬ 
phecies  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ciaceo,  the  {glutton,  ap¬ 
pear  to  ref  er  to  the  previous  contests  bet  wren  the  Aretine  Ghi- 
belines  and  the  Florentine  (iuelphs,  in  which  Dante  himself 
took  part  at  Campaldino,  in  1*289.  In  those  cantos,  his  banish¬ 
ment  is  n6t  hinted  at,  although  in  a  subsequent  canto,  he 
takes  an  early  opportunity  of  making  Farinata  foretell  that  re¬ 
verse  in  his  fortunes.  In  the  first  cantos  of  his  |»oem,  there  is 
also  less  satire  and  less  bitterness  of  spirit :  he  had  not  yet  be¬ 
gun  to  look  round,  with  the  eye  of  an  exile,  for  hope  amid  the 
enemies  of  his  country. 

In  the  work  itself,  Dante  gives  as  the  date  of  his  descent,  the 
year  1300,  on  the  night  between  the  5th  and  the  0th  of  April.  This 
circumstance,  together  with  the  8Up|K>sed  allusion  in  the  first 
canto  to  Can  della  Scala  as  the  gran  veltro  who  is  to  drive  away 
avarice,  may  seem  to  oppose  our  representation  of  the  early  date 
of  these  first  seven  cantos,  Can  della  Scala  being  born  in  1201. 
Rut  that  the  date  in  the  poem  is  as  fictitious  as  the  event,  is 
clear  from  the  circumstances  of  Dante’s  history.  The  time 
mentioned,  was  the  very  year  in  which  he  was  constituted  Prior 
of  the  Republic,  the  era  at  which,  according  to  a  letter  of  his,  of 
which  a  fragment  is  extant,  his  evil  star  gained  power  over  him. 
It  is  far  more  probable  that  he  should  insert  that  date  on  a  re¬ 
vision  of  his  }>ocin,  than  that  he  should  at  such  a  period  have 
found  leisure  for  occupying  himself  in  versification.  There  re¬ 
mains  but  one  objection  to  our  statement,  which  requires  to  be 
obviated.  When  Beatrice  died  Dante  was  but  sixteen.  Is  it 
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possible  that  so  yoiiii^  a  luan  sliouUt  have  entoreii  upon  so  ^tst 
ail  achievement  ?  When  the  works  which  he  uiHlo\ibte<Uy  wrote 
before  that  a^c  are  atientively  examined,  this  will  scarcelv  be 
considered  as  a  ditficulty.  Two  CaiiconeM  in  particular,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Fifa  Auorci,  the  one  beginning, 

‘  Donne  chc  avtlc  inlellello  d’amon'— 

the  other, 

‘  Donna  pictosti  e  di  novella  itadi’ — 

both  of  which  are  equal  to  the  most  beautiful  com])osition9  of 
Petrarch,  may  be  adduced  as  sutlicieut  evidence  of  Dante's  ma¬ 
turity  of  genius  at  this  early  period. 

With  regard  to  the  date  at  which  we  are  to  fix  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  poem,  nothing  can  with  certainty  he  known.  Dante 
died  in  13^21.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  appearing,  through¬ 
out  the  poem,  to  hold  up  Henry  of  Lnxembourgh  as  the  last  hope 
of  his  country,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that,  although  it 
might  subsequently  receive  some  finishing  touches,  the  whole 
was  com|>osed  before  the  year  1313,  in  which  Henry  died. 
The  reference  to  Pope  John  xxii.  who  assumed  the  tiara 
941  late  as  ISIO,  as  well  as  the  other  references  of  so  late  a 
date,  might  have  been  introduced  as  an  after-thought,  on  re¬ 
vising  the  poem.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Tirahoschi.  The 
date  at  which  the  several  parts  of  the  poem  were  written, 
might  often  be  with  strong  probability  conjectured  hy  observing 
at  what  period  the  predictions  occasionally  introduced,  are  found 
to  terminate.  I'hat  passage  for  instance,  in  which  his  great 
grandfather,  Cacciaguida,  in  the  planet  Mars,  gives  the  Poet  an 
account  of  his  family,  and  of  what  was  to  befal  him,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  written  before  the  year  1313,  as  it  speaks  of  Henry  of 
Luxembourg,  as  still  living  ;  and  yet,  the  reference  to  Pope 
Clement  the  Vth’s  treacherous  conduct  to  him,  would  hx  the 
date  as  late  as  1311.  These  speculations,  however,  we  must 
leave  to  Dante’s  commentators.  The  mere  circumstance  of  his 
styling  8t.  Thomas  .\quinas — plain  Thomas,  when  he  at  the 
same  time  bestows  on  him  the  epithet  il  divinoy  and  places  him 
in  paradise,  is  surely  a  very  slender  ground  for  supposing  the 
poem  to  have  boon  completed  before  the  canonization  of  the 
beatific  doctor. 

Among  tiie  very  great  merits  of  Dante,  is  that  of  having 
improveil,  we  might  almost  say,  created  his  language.  The 
earliest  piece  of  Italian  poetry  extant,  was  written  scarcely 
more  than  seventy  years  before  bis  birth,  by  Ciullo  d’Alcamo; 
and  so  late  as  1313,  we  hud  Albertino  Mussati  the  historian, 
writing  in  l^tin  as  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  Italian  of  even 
many  of  the  metrical  writers  contemporary  with  Dante,  among 
e'liers  (juittonc  d’Avezzo,  is  of  the  most  homely  and  impure 
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description.  It  was  not  till  after  the  appearance  of  Dante,  that 
the  ProveiK^al,  which  had  lor  two  centuries  been  tlk*  only  laii- 
of  poetry,  sunk  into  disuse,  and  that  the  Troubadours  at 
leiii^th  di'iappeared  before  the  rising  l^lories  of  the  'ruscan 
sclioul.  D.iiite  may  he  taken  even  now  as  a  standard  of  diction  ; 
his  Cuin*nv(liii  bears  no  marks  of  as^  u^ion  it,  being  for  the 
most  part  intelligible  by  the  lowest  of  the  populace;  yet  in  our 
own  langiiiige,  The  Faery  Queen,  composiKl  two  hundred  and 
thirl  V  years  later,  requires  the  aid  of  a  glossary.  In  his  “  Elo» 
quenza  vuhjare''  Dante  laughs  at  the  Tuscans  for  their  pre¬ 
sumption  in  thinking  tiieir  ilialect  worthy  of  becoming  the  laii- 
giiagi*  of  the  e'Uicated  ;  hut  since  Ids  time,  the  numerous  early 
writers  wnieh  Florence  has  produced,  have  succeeded  in  making 
their  provincialisms  a  permanent  part  of  the  national  language, 
lie  had  conceived  the  noble  design  of  framing  from  all  the 
dialects  of  Italy,  one  general  language  :  had  this  been  accom¬ 
plished,  it  would  certainly  have  added  considerably  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  oi  It  til  III  prose.  In  Ids  prose  writings,  many  wonls  are  to 
be  found,  wliicli  are  wanting  in  La  CruMva^  and  for  which  no 
adctpiate  synoiiyme  can  he  furiiislied.  The  merit  of  having  per¬ 
fected  his  native  language,  must  not  however  be  exclusively 
attributed  to  Dante  ;  Briinctto  Latini,  his  master,  and  Pe¬ 
trarch  and  lioi'cacio,  must  he  acknowledged  to  have  had  no 
inferior  share  in  its  successful  cultivation.  But  Dante  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  father  of  Italian  poetry  :  he  was  the  first  poet  of 
modern  Europe  who  veiitureil  to  employ  the  personification  of 
absiraet  ideas.  In  his  Vita  iVuora,  lie  actually  apologiies  for 
having  personified  love  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  no  Trou¬ 
badour  or  'l'us(‘aii  hard  had  before  ventured  to  do.  The  amatory 
verses  of  the  Provencal  schoid,  had  little  indeed,  either  in  point 
of  fancy  or  of  sentiment,  to  recommend  them.  Their  authors, 
unambitious  of  literary  excellence,  ^  expressed  their  first  ideas 
*  almost  ill  their  first  phrases.'  Dante  found  the  poetry  of  his 
country  to  consi«tt  chieHy  of  love  sonnets.  Had  he  hiinaelf 
written  nothing  of  a  higher  description,  his  Canzones  might  have 
served  to  piTpetuate  his  name  as  ono  of  the  early  writera  of 
Italy,  hut  this  would  have  been  all  his  fame.  He  would  never 
have  excited  that  enthusiasm  which  pervadeil  llaly,  with  regard 
to  his  Commedia^  so  that  his  poems  were  sung  by  his  country¬ 
men  instead  of  their  popular  songs,  as  the  poems  of  Homer 
were  recited  by  the  rhapsoilists,  an  enthusiasm  which  drew  the 
arts  into  its  train.  Giotto  is  said  to  have  painted,  under  the 
eye  ol'  Dante  himself,  the  horrors  of  hia  Inferno,  There  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  Pisa,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  the  painting  of  Or* 
cagna,  in  which  some  of  the  infernal  circles  arc  represented, 
much  as  described  by  Dante.  Nor  was  a  aubject  so  fertile  in 
horrors  neglected  by  transalpine  artistl.  Among  others, 
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Hiib**rt  and  John  Eyck  made  it  the  subject  of  some  pictures, 
which  are  preserve<l  in  (lie  Church  of  St.  .lohn  at  (ihent. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  estimation  in  whicti  Dante  was  held 
l>y  his  immediate  successors,  is  atlorded  by  the  circumstance  of 
th<‘re  beint;  profi*ssors  appointed  at  ditVerent  universities  to  lec¬ 
ture  iiptiii  his  poem.  Holoi^nu,  Pisa,  ami  Plorence,  set  the  ex¬ 
ample,  which  was  followed  by  other  citi<*s.  The  prelates  of  the 
roun(‘il  of  Constance  employed  one  of  their  number  to  translate 
his  Cnmmvdiii  into  Latin,  and  to  w  rite  a  commentary  upon  it. 
Iiiovanni  Visconti,  Bishop  and  IVince  of  Milan,  in  the  year 
employed  six  learned  men,  (two  of  whom  were  theolo- 
jjians,  two  philosophers,  and  two  Florentines,)  to  comment  on 
this  popidar  poem.  'I'he  best  commentarit>s  on  Dante  lhat  we 
are  acquainted  with,  are  those  of  Velutillo  and  Landino ;  thcf 
cMiit.iin  much  useless  disipiisition  upon  the  allei^ory  and  various 
theolou:ical  ])oints,  but  they  are  the  fullest  in  illustrating  the 
numberless  hisiorical  allusions,  often  of  a  private  biographical 
nature,  wbicb  render  the  meanin;r  of  Dante  so  obscure.  Most 
of  tbe  later  commentaries  are  made  up  of  extracts  frtnn  these 
writers. 

Many  tlissertations  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Dante’s 
orii^inality,  as  a  [)oet.  Every  monkish  lec^end  has  been  ran- 
sacki'd,  tor  the  purpose  of  discovering  some  conception  of  in¬ 
fernal  torment,  or  paradisiacal  bliss,  that  mii^ht  claim  to  have 
susji^ested  a  similar  one  in  Dante’s  poem.  From  what  source  a  5U- 
])erior  mind  tr.iins  the  first  hint  tow  ards  the  achievement  that  shall 
obtain  for  its  author  immortality,  must  often  remain  hid  in  obscurity. 
Manv  circumstances  connected  with  the  period  at  which  Dante 
wrote,  may,  upon  rcllection,  be  plausibly  conjectures!  to  have  in¬ 
fluenced  his  choice  of  a  subject,  and  to  have  called  up  the 
train  of  ideas  which  atVonled  a  round- work  upon  which  to 
build.  In  his  time,  the  fearful  expectation  which  in  the  early 
aifes  of  Cliristianity  so  much  possessed  the  minds  of  believers, 
that  the  <lay  of  judsjement  was  on  tlie  eve  of  its  approach,  was 
very  extensively  entertained.  A  visionary  named  tioachim  an¬ 
nounced  (he  reii^n  of  the  Holy  lihost  to  be  at  hand,  and  his 
reveries,  countenanced  by  the  powerful  order  to  which  be  be- 
lon&;e4l,  obtained  the  more  attention  from  the  notion  havint' 
^aine<l  ^roiiml,  (hat  the  sixth  at^e  of  the  Church  had  commenced, 
in  whi(‘h  the  judi^emeiit  was  ex|>ected  to  take  place.  In  the 
succeedini^  century,  (his  belitd  obtained  at  onc!  time  such  a  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  (he  population  in  i^eneral,  that  it  led  to  the 
6Us|HMision  of  animosities;  the  whole  mass  of  the  inhabitants  ot 
«evetal  cities  went  in  procession,  rlri'ssed  in  white,  with  crosses 
in  their  hands,  from  town  to  town  ;  and  even  hostile  cities  did 
not  scruple  to  receive  their  enemies  who  came  in  this  manner 
to  visit  them  for  a  day,  and  then  to  depart.  Dante  could  npt 
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iail  to  |>erce*ive  tlie  advanta&^o  wliich  iniijlit  be  taken  of  this  state 
of  the  public  niiiul,  and  in  confonuity  to  tbc  taste  of  the 
he  determined  to  write  bis  satire's  in  the  form  of  a  vision. 
This  was  not  altogether  a  new  idea.  It  wUvS  very  common  for 
the  framers  of  dreams  and  let^ends  amon^  tbe  monks,  whenever 
they  wished  to  revent?e  themselves  upon  an  mlversary,  or  to 
^uard  a  contested  privileije,  to  exhibit  in  some  cinmsy  vision, 
their  enemy  us  siifferini^  eternal  torments.  As  the  |K)wer  of  the 
priests  chiefly  depentled  upon  their  snp|U)sed  intineiice  over  the 
infernal  regions,  it  was  the  readiest  way  of  defending  them¬ 
selves,  to  hold  out  these  pictures  of  the  abodes  reserved  for  the 
authors  of  what  they  w  isheil  to  stamp  as  crimes  ;  and  tliey  wero 
not  spariiK^  in  the  use  of  this  convenient  artifice.  Wlioever 
shonhl  take  the  trouble  of  lookinc^  over  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
would  find  visions  of  this  nature  in  ^reat  numbers.  Danto 
must  undoubtedly  have  read  many  of  these,  must  have  had 
them  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind,  hut  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he  took  any  simple  composition  of  this  sort  as  a  model.  It 
suited  Ihs  purpose  us  a  poet,  as  it  did  the  purpose  of  the  monks, 
to  take  advantai^e  of  the  pojuilar  superstition,  and  much  of 
the  same  ima&^ery  that  they  employed,  he  would  naturally  hava 
recourse  to  as  the  materials  of  his  vision,  without  deserving  the 
name  of  a  plagiarist ;  without  in  many  cases  hein^  indebted  to 
their  works  for  the  comhinatKins  he  had  formed.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  what  a  similarity  may  he  detected  in  the  fictions  of  the 
penal  world,  common  to  every  system  of  superstition.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  some  of  these  monkish  Ici^ends  with  the  fables  of  Maliom- 
medan  or  Hindoo  visionaries,  the  points  of  resemblance  will  often 
he  found  very  striking,  supposim^  them  to  he  merely  coincident. 
It  is  not  improbable,  liowever,  that  many  of  them  were  of  Orien¬ 
tal  derivation.  A  strikinu^  instance  of  this  similarity  presents 
itself  in  the  bridge  of  IVIaliomct,  which  is  represented  as  bein^  so 
narrow,  that  only  the  just  man  u|)held  by  the  help  of  heaven, 
can  pass  it :  bridges  analogous  to  this,  occur  continually  in  tiie 
legends  of  the  Romish  visionaries,  from  which  sinners  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  inevitably  falling  into  seas  of  xuolten  lead,  or  boiling 
sulphur. 

Anaong  these  precious  effusions  of  a  barbarous  age,  the  one 
to  which  in  particular  Dante  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
mainly  indebted  for  the  leading  idea  of  his  poem,  is  the  vision 
of  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  named  Alherico.  Not  mertdy 
the  ground- work,  hut  even  the  imagery  of  the  Commedia^ 
has  h<^n  traced  by  some  to  this  original.  The  admirers  of 
Dante  are  much  indebted  to  the  Abate  Cancellieri  for  pub¬ 
lishing  Alherico’s  dream  entire,  which  leaves  the  originality  of 
the  poet  without  a  shadowing  cloud.  Alherico  is  said  to  have 
become,  in  consequence  of  his  vision,  a  monk  of  (he  Benedictine 
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order,  on  Monte  Cashino ;  lie  has  hence  been  confounded  by 
Bollandus  and  others,  with  a  Cardinal  Alberico  who  lived 
in  the  preceding  century,  aud  was  the  author  of  some  hyiuQs, 
a  treatise  on  music,  one  on  astronomy,  a  defence  of  the  Pu}>e*s 
election  at^inst  the  blinperor  lienrVt  ami  some  other  works. 
Peter  the  Deacon,  who  assisted  Alberico,  the  illiterate  dreamer, 
in  his  compositions,  (for  he  was  himself  unable  to  write,)  ^ives 
a  separate  account  of  each  of  the  two;  of  tiie  Cardinal  in  bis 
De  Piri#  CuitinenbibuHy  of  the  Visionary,  in  his  Chronicle  of 
the  Cassino.  The  passage  in  which  the  latter  is  mentioned,  is 
as  lollows : 

‘  At  this  time  (during  the  abbacy  of  Girard,  who  sat  from 
1111  to  11'23)  there  happened  in  Campania  an  astonisliiiig 
‘  miracle  in  every  respect  like  those  of  the  ancients.  For  in 

*  the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Brothers,  Alberico,  a  boy  of  noble 
‘  birth,  in  bis  tenth  year,  being  seized  with  illness,  was  brought 

*  to  the  last  extremity.  In  this  situation  lie  was  nine  days  and 
*’  nights  immoveable,  and  apparently  dead,  being  wi'lioiit  feeling. 

‘  During  this  interval,  he  was  condm^ted  by  8t.  Peter  and 

*  two  aiigeLs,  till ougli  the  place  of  pains  into  the  infernal  pit. 

‘  At  last,  conducted  to  the  jdcasures  of  paradise,  lie  saw  the 

mansion  of  the  saints  ;  tbeii  being  liftetl  into  the  aih  ial  heaven, 

‘  and  being  sidhch  ntly  instructed  by  St.  Peter  in  the  Old 
‘  'restiiineut,  coiiceruing  the  pains  ot  sinners  and  the  glory  of 

*  the  saints,  be  saw  certain  secrets,  wbicli  lie  was  not  allowed 

*  to  itdl,  and  then,  after  being  conducted  through  seveuty^two 
‘  provim  es  by  the  same  Apostle,  be  was  restored  to  life.  SVho- 

*  ever  wishes  to  see  this  vision,  let  him  read  it  as  written  by 

*  Guido,  a  monk  of  this,  mona^terv.  We  shall  not  insert  it 
‘  here,  as  it  is  in  the  moutlis  of  all.  From  this  moment  Albe- 
^  rico  leaving  the  pomps  of  the  world,  sought  the  monastery 
‘  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  being  by  Father  Girard  received 
‘  with  grateful  affi'Ction,  he  took  the  hahit  of  a  holy  conversion, 
‘  Mild  proft'ssed  himself  the  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such 
‘  imieetl,  is  his  ahstiueiice,  so  much  does  he  excel  in  gravity  of 
^  manner,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  saw  the  piiiis  of 
‘  sinm  Is  ami  the  bliss  of  the  just.  For  never  since  that  time 

*  has  he  t:i>ted  wine  or  eaten  meat,  lie  always  has  his  feet 
^  naked,  ami  in  this  state  he  has  remained  with  an  alhicted  body 

*  and  cuiittite  heart,  in  the  monastery  of  Cassino,  until  this  day. 
‘  (1115.  '  lil».  4  cap  68. 

From  wliat  we  learn  of  this  Alberico,  it  appears  that  he 
couhl  neither  write  nor  read.  His  vision,  it  would  seem,  was 
writteu  by  Guido,  a  monk,  apparently  at  his  dictation.  It  was 
afterwards  much  interpolated  and  altered  by  Peter  the  Deacon 
himself.  That  its  present  state  is  ditferent  from  wliat  it 
origuially  was,  appears  from  titc  preface  iodilcd  by  Alberico, 
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ill  which,  s|x^akin^  of  it  as  it  was  wriucn  by  Clirulo,  he  says: 

*  Qudmplarim'i  deecripsit  quampluriina  and  he 

assii'iis  this  as  his  reason  fur  ein|noyin(r  Paul  the  Deacon  to 
write  it,  under  his  inditinc^,  expun^in^  the  false,  and  reMtorin^ 
to  its  place  what  had  been  passed  over.  The  s^ronnd-work  of 
(his  vision,  is,  however,  entirely  different  from  the  poem  of 
Dante  ;  it  does  not  even  c^ive  a  separate  site  to  piir<^atory,  but 
pUc'os  the  souls  that  are  yet  to  be  saved,  in  hell,  thence  to  be 
taken  when  the  time  of  their  punishment  shall  have  elapsed. 
The  only  striking  similarity  is,  the  situation  of  heaven,  which 
is  placed  by  both,  within  the  several  planets.  Althoutrli  the 
Abate  Cnncellieri  admits  that  the  plan  of  Dunte  cHimot  he 
traced  to  Alberico,  still,  be,  in  common  with  llottari,  and  the 
editor  of  the  edition  of  Dante  published  at  Home,  in  1817, 
has  attempted  to  prove,  that  many  passages  are  merely  imita¬ 
tions  of  similar  descriptions  in  the  monk.  Because  Ali»erico 
is  carried  to  the  other  world  by  a  pig^eon,  and  Dante  imagines 
hiinsell  borne  into  heaven  by  nn  eagle ;  because,  again,  the 
Monk  describes  great  weights  attachetl  to  chains,  which  drag 
down  the  guilty,  and  Dante  represents  souls  loaded  with  a 
Icudeii  frock  ami  cojmte,  gilded  on  the  outside,  which  weighs 
them  down  ;  these  sagacious  comment  at  ors  would  argue,  that 
the  heautitnl  oi  terrific  imagery  ot  Dante,  is  copied  from  the 
Visionary  ;  and  they  would  |>ersuade  us  that  in  ^  ^tridoribue 

*  qnoipn*  vt  nirniin  plana  erani  vjnlatibutiy*  we  have  the 
original  of  the  following  passage  in  Dante. 

‘  ll(Tc>ighs  with  lamentations  and  loud  moans 
Hesoiindi  d  ihroiijjh  the  air  :  pierced  by  no  slur, 

'I'hat  ns  1  wept  at  entering,  various  tongues, 
lloriihlo  languages,  outcries  oi  woe, 

Accents  orangir,  v«  ires  deep  and  hoarse, 

With  hands  togiiher  smote,  that  swelled  the  sounds, 

Made  up  a  tumuli  that  for  ever  wliirls 

Hound  thn/  that  air  with  solid  darkness  stained. 

Like  to  the  sand  that  in  the  whirlwind  Hies. 

ilel).  Canto  iii* 

Were  the  vision  of  Alherico,  however,  attentively  examined, 
it  would  bo  found  that  it  cannot  itself  lay  any  claim  to  origi¬ 
nality.  T'hat  it  was  in  fact  a  compilation,  might  he  strongly 
presumed  from  internal  evidence  :  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age 
must  have  been  an  adept  indeed  in  licentiousness,  to  have  l>eeii 
able  to  enter  into  some  of  the  descriptions.  But  there  is 
scarcely  a  passage  which  might  not  be  traced  up  to  some  earlier 
legend.  In  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  written  by  some  ascetic  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century,  there  are  several  visions  of  the  kind  ; 
among  them  is  one  which  particularly  tleserves  notice  on 
account  of  its  great  similarity  to  the  cowmencement  of  Dante’s 
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j)o<*m,  hut  it  hoars  a  still  closer  resemhlunco  in  other  parts  to 
Alhcrico’s  vision.  A  youni'  man,  haiHisome,  opulent,  and 
licentious,  to  whom  is  tjiven  the  name  of  Tantalus,  in  to 

a  hanquet,  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  lit  which  deprives  him  of 
his  senses.  1 1  is  soul,  cilca pin"  from  his  body,  finds  itself  in  an 
open  country,  surrtmndeil  hy  evil  spirits,  who  reproach  it  with 
its  nunuTous  crimes.  But  the  Almif'hty,  havin"  determined  to 
take  compassion  on  him,  sends  to  his  aid  an  an"el  of  transcen¬ 
dent  (;lory,  who  bids  'rantalus  follow  him,  and  assurinj' him 
that  he  should  a^ain  return  to  his  body,  desires  him  to  notice 
all  he  should  see  in  his  prot^ress  throii"h  hell,  purgatory,  and 
paradise,  which  ret'ions  it  was  necessary  Ite  sliould  take  in  \\\% 
way  back.  'I'here  is  a  monstrous  anti  dis^ustina^  fiction,  whidi 
represents  liUcifer  as  allayin"  his  pt'rpetiial  thirst  by  taking  up 
a  heap  tif  his  victims,  and  criishiii"  them  like  a  bunch  of  i^raiKs, 
in  ortler  to  drink  their  blood  ;  then  hreathins]^  upon  them,  he 
semis  them  away  to  ditVerent  parts  of  the  infernal  repons,  hut 
ii|Kin  his  iidialiii"  the  air,  they  are  all  tirawii  bat'k  a"ain  to  his 
neii^hbourhood.  I'lie  !Monk  has  a  similar  tiescription  of  an 
infernal  worm  of  immense  size,  which,  on  drawiii"  its  breath, 
inhaled  an  infinite  multitude  of  souls,  swallowiii"  them  like 
flies,  and  e\))ellin"  them  a"ain  in  the  form  of  sparks.  There 
are  other  similar  coincidences. 

The  visions  contained  in  Matthew  Paris’s  history,  have  also 
been  supposed  to  have  furnished  hints  to  Dante  for  his  great 
pot  m.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  a  worthy  prelate  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  as  well  as  from  an  assertion  of  Boc- 
cacio,  in  some  verses  which  he  atidressed  to  Petrarch  on  pre- 
sentiii"  him  a  copy  of  the  poem  he  was  employed  to  illustrate, 
that  Dante  passed  some  time  at  Oxford  ;  he  was  jirobably  not 
unacquainted,  therefore,  with  the  work  of  our  countryman,  which 
contains  an  account  of  a  vision  of  a  Monk  of  Kvesham,  in  which 
certainly  some  points  of  resemblance  may  be  detected.  The 
Monk,  like  Dante,  converses  with  the  souls  he  meets  with  in 
divers  parts  of  purgatory  and  para<lise.  In  the  torments,  there 
is  no  great  similarity,  except  that  lire  is  the  instrument  in  both. 
Purgatory,  as  in  Dante,  is  distributed  into  dilferent  circles  on 
the  sides  of  a  hell,  the  inhabitants  of  which  seek  not  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  torments,  for  fear  of  losing  any  time. 
In  Dante,  according  to  the  height  of  the  sphere  in  which  the 
blessed  are  |)laced  in  paradise,  the  lustre,  of  their  smile  increases 
in  vividness  and  fascination  ;  so  that  when  Beatrice  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  poet  to  a  higher  sphere,  on  his  looking  for  her  usual 
smile  of  assent,  he  is  told  that  his  mortal  eyes  could  not  endure 
it.  The  Monk  of  Pvesham  has  these  words  :  ‘  llinc  aiiteni  ad 
‘  interiora  priedicta'  aiiKrnitatis  loca  pergentihiis  ;  major  semper 
*  et  lucis  claritas,  et  odoris  suavitas,cand6rque  ibidem  degentium, 
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‘  el  jueiniilitns  arrulebat.’'’^  In  the  same  hook,  (here  is  another 
carious  vision,  whicli  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  ol*  the  le^emU 
ol  the  time,  of  one’ Thurcillus  Alari,  who  was  eonveyecl  in  the 
^ear  1‘200,  by  St.  •Inliaii,  to  pay  a  similar  visit  to  the  tliree 
reijions  ot  the  invisible  worhl.  lie  pives  an  acTOimt  of  a  sort 
ol  theatric  exhibition  at  which  he  attemled  there,  with  St.  Peter 
Si.  .lulian,  and  one  or  two  more,  anil  which  takes  place  every 
Sumluy  for  the  aiiuisement  of  the  infernals.  When  they  were 
all  seated,  a  proud  man  was  first  made  to  come  forward  and  to 
act  the  p.iit  and  every  motion  of  a  man  who  is  proud  even  of 
his  follies  :  his  neck  is  stiflened,  his  face  is  turneil  ujiwards,  lie. 
moves  as  if  his  arms  were  encumbered  with  ornaments,  he  talks 
hip,  and  presently  becomes  intlamed  with  passion  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  pame  he  is  seized,  and  prievously  tormented. 
Other  sinners  are  then  successively  brotipht  forwanl  to  mimic 
their  own  follies  and  crimes,  and  then  to  be  consipned  to  sulTer- 
inp.  Before  Thurcillus  enters,  however,  he  jiasses  by  a  pit,  the 
fumes  of  which  make  him  cotipli.  As  these  fumes  arose  from 
the  burninp  of  all  the  tithes  which  had  not  been  duly  paid  to 
the  priest,  this  betrays  to  St.  Julian  that  his  visitant  had  nut  been 
exact  in  his  payments,  and  he  is  therefore  made  to  promise 
ample  restitution  1 

Our  rcatlers  have  probably  had  enotiph  of  these  visions. 
Dante  hud  evidently  materials  enotiph  of  this  d(*scription  to 
work  u))on,  but  these  would  not  account  for  his  choice  of  a 
subject,  any  more  than  they  detract  from  his  merit  in  the 
admirable  penius  with  which  he  has  treated  it.  Palmieri,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  De  Vita  Cirilpy  written  in  the  year  1450, 
pives  an  anecdote  of  our  preat  poet,  upon  the  aiitimrity  of 
tradition,  which,  could  it  be  substantiated,  mipht  seem  better  to 
account  for  the  dii’i'ciion  which  his  fancy  took.  After  the  battle 
of  Ca?ii)mldino,  Dante  returninp  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
went  in  search  of  the  body  of  a  friend  who  was  amonp  the  slain  ; 
on  discoverinp  it,  he  was  cxceedinply  startled  by  his  friend’s 
risinp  and  tellinp  him  that  he  had  been  into  the  other  world, 
alilinp  SO  U  !  pirticiilirs  of  what  he  had  seen  there,  which 
address  was  no  sooner  ended  than  he  fell  a  corpse  at  the  |WH‘t’s 
IWt.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  such  circuiiistaiice  mipht 
have  occnired  *,  that  the  wounded  man  mipht  have  lain  on  the 
held  duriiip  the  interval,  under  the  inilueiice  of  delirium,  and 
that  just  before  death,  he  mipht  revive  sufliciently  to  pive  Dante 
an  account  of  his  iiuapiuary  travels.  Such  an  event,  if  it  really 
occurred,  would  naturally  take  a  stroiip  tiold  of  the  poet’s 
imapiiiatioii ;  hut  we  have  piveii  our  reasons  lor  the  opinion  that 
his  poem  was  commenced  eipht  years  earlier  than  the  event 
alluded  to,  and  the  anecdote  is  after  all  of  very  questionable 
authenticity.  It  will  nuniiid  our  readers  of  a  similar  incident 
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in  “  Old  Mortality, ’*  which  its  Author  has  worked  up  with 
exquisite  skill,  Uie  resurrection  of  Habbakuk  Mucklewrath. 

The  orif^io  of  Dante's  poem  has  been  traced  to  other  circum¬ 
stances.  There  was,  we  are  told,  a  shew  made  on  the  Arno,  to 
which  all  were  incited  to  come,  who  wished  to  have  news  of  the 
other  world.  This  shew  consisted  of  a  representation  of  the  pain« 
of  the  damned,  but  it  ended  in  a  real  catastrophe :  many,  as 
a  chronicler  of  the  times  remarks,  found  the  proclamation  a 
serious  one  to  them,  for  the  brid^^e,  on  which  a  lar^e  company 
was  standing,  giving  way,  a  great  number  |>erished.  This  liap'- 
pened,  however,  in  the  year  1304 ;  Dante,  therefore,  could  not 
take  a  hint  from  this  event,  as  he  was  then  in  exile,  and  his 
poem  was  already  much  advanced. 

Once  more,  with  regard  to  Dante's  supposed  plagiarisms. 
In  an  Italian  translation  of  Guerino  il  Mcschimo,  a  romance, 
the  hero,  having  descended  the  well  of  St.  Patrick,  gives,  upon 
hit  return,  an  account  of  having  seen  a  demon  in  the  middle  of 
the  ice,  who  had  six  black  wings,  which  he  kept  playing  as  a 
bird  while  flying  ;  they  were  greater  than  the  sails  of  a  ship,  and 
were  made,  not  of  feathers,  but  of  the  same  substance  as  those 
of  the  bat.  His  three  faces  were  of  three  dilTerent  colours, 
yellow,  black,  and  those  two  colours  mingled  together ;  and  in 
each  mouth,  beheld  a  sinner,  Judas,  Brutus,  and  Darius  the 
first.  Dante's  description  of  Lucifer  is  nearly  word  for  word 
the  same : 

*  That  emperor  who  sways 
The  realm  of  sorrow,  at  mid-breast  from  th'  icc 
Stood  forth.  —  —  —  — 

How  passing  strange  il  seem’d,  when  I  did  spy 
Upon  his  head  three  faces,  one  in  front 
Of  hue  Vermillion,  —  — -  — 

'fhe  right  'iwixl  wan  and  yellow  s»*cm’d  ;  the  left, 

To  look  on,  such  as  come  from  whence  old  Nile 
Stoops  to  the  lowlands.  Under  each  shot  forth 
Two  mighty  wings  enormous  as  became 
A  bird  so  vast.  Sails  never  such  1  saw 
Outstretched  on  the  wide  sea  :  no  plumes  had  they. 

Hut  were  in  texture  like  a  bat,  and  these 
He  flapped  i’  th'  air  —  —  — 

At  ( v'ry  mouth  his  teeth  a  sinner  champ’d 
Bruis’d  as  with  potid’rous  engine,  so  that  threi* 

Were  in  this  guise  lorinenlt‘<l.  —  — 

‘  That  upper  spirit 

Is  Judas,  he  that  hath  his  head  within 
And  plies  the  fivt  without.  Of  th'  other  two 
\Vh(»e  heads  are  under,  from  the  murky  jaw 
Who  hangs,  is  Brutus;  lo !  bow  he  doth  writhe 
And  speaks  not  !  Th*  other  Cassius,  that  appears 
bo  large  of  limb.'  Hell.  Cant,  xxxiv. 
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Besides  this  singular  passac^e,  there  are  other  similarities  ;  for 
instance,  the  ice  contains  the  traitors  in  both,  and  the  false 
propliets  are  in  both  painttsl  with  their  heads  the  wron^  way. 
riiat  the  Author  of  the  romance,  however,  has  copied  Dante, 
not  Dante  him,  is  betrayed  by  the  circumstance,  that  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  always  i;ood  and  beautifully  turne^l  in  those  passages 
where  there  is  any  similarity  to  Dante,  while  in  other  parts  it  is 
weak  and  dull.  Some  (amon^  others  Poccianti)  have  8up|)08ed 
iliis  novel  to  have  been  orif^inally  written  by  one  Andrea,  a  Flo¬ 
rentine,  in  support  of  which  opinion  they  adduce  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  diatribe  against  Florence,  which  is  contained  in  it, 
and  which  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  Florentine.  On 
comparing,  however,  the  style  of  this  Romance  with  the  prose 
of  those  authors  who  wrote  l^fore  Dante,  we  arc  convinced  that 
it  will  be  allowed  that  tlie  language  is  of  a  much  later  date, 
nor  is  it  indeed  probable  that  a  man  like  Dante  would  con¬ 
descend  to  copy  almost  literally  from  an  obscure  romance. 

But  after  all,  the  disputes  re8|>ecting  Dante’s  originality,  are 
not  worth  half  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  deter¬ 
mining  a  question  little  connected  with  the  real  interest  anti 
merit  of  the  poem.  Its  chief  interest  consists  in  its  imbotly- 
ing  the  spirit  and  reflecting  the  intellectual  character  of 
tlie  era  in  which  it  appeared :  the  astonishing  gcniiia  which  it 
displays,  can  he  appreciated  only  by  a  reference  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Dante  achieved  his  mighty  enteqmse. 
The  incongruities,  the  barbarous  taste,  the  occasional  imbe- 
ciliities  of  the  poem,  arc  chargeable  less  upon  the  Poet  than  U)>on 
the  age  :  its  severe  grandeur,  the  boldness  of  its  satire,  the  lofty 
spirit  of  freedom  which  it  breathes,  the  bursts  of  tenderness  and 
impassioned  feeling  with  which  it  abounds,  the  learning  which 
it  displays,  the  richness  of  its  historical  allusions,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  episodes,  arc  so  many  distinguishing  characteriatios,  which 
exalt  it  among  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  human  intellect. 
.\mong  the  episodes,  that  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  which  Mr. 
Hunt  has  expanded  into  a  beautiful  ^  Story’  in  four  cantos,  that 
of  Lgolino,  which  has  been  familiarized  through  the  medium  of 
the  canvass,  and  those  of  Farinata,  of  Guido  Cavalcanti,  of  La 
Pia,  and  Manfredi,  arc  strikingly  beautiful.  Guido  Cavalcanti 
Was  one  of  Dante’s  earliest  friends.  Their  intimacy  originated 
in  (iiiido’s  replying  to  Dante’s  first  published  sonnet  to  Beatrice. 
This  custom,  which  prevailed  among  the  early  Italian  poets,  of 
tr.sw Cling  each  other’s  verses,  was  probably  a  remnant  of  the 
I  cours  d'dmour  of  the  Troubadours.  In  passing  through  hell, 
Hanic  meets  with  Guido's  father,  whom  he  places  there  on 
account  of  his  being  a  disciple  of  Epicurus.  He  is  thus  finely 
iutroduced  : 

‘  Then,  peering  forth  from  the  unclosed  jaw, 
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Rose  from  his  side  a  shade,  high  as  the  chin, 

Leaning  methought  upon  its  knees  uprais'd. 

It  look'd  around,  as  eager  to  explore 
If  there  uerc  other  with  me ;  but  perceiving 
That  fond  iinagiimtion  quench'd,  with  tears 
Thus  spake :  **  It  thou  through  this  blind  prison  go'st, 

Led  by  (by  lofty  genius  and  profound, 

\Yhere  is  my  son?  and  wherefore  not  with  thee?" 

1  straight  replied  :  **  Not  of  myself  1  come. 

By  him  who  there  expects  me,  thro'  this  clime 
Conducted,  whom  perchance  Guido  thy  sun 
Had  in  contempt."  Already  hud  his  words 
And  mode  of  punishment  read  me  his  name. 

Whence  I  so  fully  answered.  He  at  once 
Exclaimed,  up  starting :  **  How  !  saidst  thou,  he  had  ? 

No  longer  livt^s  he  ?  Strikes  not  on  his  eye 
The  blessed  day-light  ?"  I’hcn  of  some  delay 
1  made  ere  my  reply,  aware,  down  fell 
Supine,  nor  after  forth  appear'd  he  more.'  Hell.  Canto  x. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  some  of  Dante's  descrip¬ 
tions  of  morning  and  evening.  We  subjoin  two  passages,  as 
further  specimens  of  Mr.  Carey's  versification. 

*  Now  was  the  hour  that  wakens  fond  desire 
In  men  at  sea,  and  melts  their  thoughtful  heart, 

Who  in  the  morn  have  bid  sweet  friends  farewell; 

And  pilgrim  newly  on  his  road  with  love 
Thrills,  if  he  hear  the  vesper  bell  from  far. 

That  seems  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day.' 

*  Purgatory.  Canto  viii. 

‘  E'en  as  the  bird,  who  midst  the  leafy  bower. 

Has  in.her  nest  sat  darkling  through  the  night, 

With  her  sweet  brood,  impatient  to  descry 
Their  w  ished  looks,  and  to  bring  home  their  food, 

In  the  fond  quest  unconscious  of  her  toil ; 

She,  of  the  lime  prevenient,  on  the  spray 
That  overhangs  their  couch,  with  wakeful  gaze 
Expt^ts  the  sun,  nor  ever  till  the  daw  n, 

Removeth  from  the  east  her  eager  ken. 

So  stood  the  dame  erect  (Beatrice),  and  bent  her  glance 

WUtfully  on  that  region,  whore  the  sun 

Abateth  most  bis  speed  ! '  Paradise.  Cant,  xxiii. 

Dtnte's  hatred  of  the  Popes,  which  every  now  and  then  breaks 
out  in  his  poem,  is  probably  attributable  quite  as  much  to  the 
spirit  of  the  partisan,  as  to  the  enlightened  views  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  Milton  in  his  tract  ^  Of  Reformation  concerning 
*  Church  Discipline  in  England,'  cites  Dante,  together  with 
Petrarch  and  Ariosto,  as  authority  for  his  allegations  against 
episcopacy,  and  he  presents  in  *  English  blank  verse,*  the  fol- 
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lowing  translation  of  a  passage  from  the  nineteenth  canto  of 
the  Infer  no. 


*  Ah  CoHiitantine !  of  how  much  ill  was  cause 

*  Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 

‘  That  the  first  wealthy  pope  received  of  thee !' 


Milton  refers  to  a  similar  passage  in  the  twenty  ninth  canto  of 
Paradise,  which  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Carey. 


- ‘  The  aim  of  all 

Is  how  to  shine  :  e'en  they,  whose  office  is 


To  preach  the  Gospel,  let  the  Gospel  sleep, 

And  pass  their  own  inventions  off  instead. 

•  #  #  • 


Such  fables  Florence  in  her  pulpit  hears 
Bandied  about  more  frequent,  than  the  names 
Of  Bind!  and  of  Lapi  in  her  stri^ets. 

The  sheep,  meanwhile,  poor  witless  ones,  return 
From  pasture,  fed  with  wind  1  and  what  avails 
For  their  excuse,  they  do  not  see  their  harm  ? 
Christ  said  not  to  his  first  conventicle. 

Go  forth  and  preach  imposture  to  the  world. 

But  gave  them  truth  to  build  on ;  and  the  sound 
Was  mighty  on  their  lips;  nor  needed  they. 
Beside  the  Gospel,  other  spear  or  shield. 

To  aid  them  in  their  warfare  for  the  faith. 

The  preacher  now  provides  himself  with  store 
Of  jests  and  gibes ;  and,  so  there  U;  no  lack 
Of  laughter,  while  he  vents  them,  his  big  cowl 
Distends,  and  he  has  won  the  meed  he  sought : 
Could  but  the  vulgar  catch  a  glimpse  the  while 
Of  that  dark  bird  which  nestles  in  his  hood. 
They  scarce  would  wait  to  hear  his  blessing  said. 
Which  now  the  dotards  hold  in  such  esteem. 
That  every  counterfeit,  who  spreads  abroad 
The  hands  of  holy  promise,  finds  a  throng 
Of  credulous  fools  beneath.  Saint  Anthony 
Fattens  with  this  his  swine,  and  others  worse 
Than  swine,  who  diet  at  his  lazy  board. 

Paying  with  unstamped  metal  for  their  fare.' 

Paradise. 


Canto,  xxix. 


Dante  takes  every  opportunity  of  severely  satirizing  his  native 
city,  and  lie  attacked  it  with  the  sword  as  well  as  with  the  pen  ; 
but  the  vices  which  are  exposed  by  the  poet,  as  disgracing  hia 
fellow  citizens,  are  the  same  as  the  historian  paints  in  colours 
equally  strong,  and  notwithstanding  his  keen  sense  of  injury, 
the  partisan  was  still  in  heart  the  patriot.  When  Henry  of 
Luxembourg  was  expected  to  besiege  Florence,  Dante  |)ersisted 
in  refusing  to  join  the  army,  although  it  was  by  its  success  that 
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he  ilonc  could  hope  to  return  to  his  birth>p1ace.  To  Flomct 
he  still  looked  as  the  place  of  refuf[^e  for  his  old  agc»  or,  if  be 
thould  not  live,  the  resting  place  for  his  bones. 

*  If  c*er  the  snored  poem  thut  hath  made 
Both  hraven  an<l  earth  coparincm  in  its  toil. 

And  with  lean  abstinence  through  many  a  year 
Faded  my  brow,  be  destined  to  prevail 
Over  the  cruelty  which  bars  me  (brth 
Of  the  fair  sheep  fold,  w  here  a  sleeping  lamb 
The  wolves  set  on  and  fain  had  worried  me, 

With  other  voice  and  fleece  of  other  grain, 

i  shall  forthwith  return,  and,  standing  up 

At  iny  baptisnial  font,  shall  claim  the  wreath 

Due  to  the  poet's  temples.'  Paradise.  Canto  xxv. 

Dante,  it  is  well  known  died  in  exile  at  Rayenna,  having 
just  enteretl  his  fifty-seventh  year.  His  life  presents  a  noble 
subject  for  the  biographer:  it  is,  however  in  great  measure, 
history,  being  interwoven  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country. 

Art.  VI.  1.  Le  Traducteur :  or  Historical,  Dramatic,  and  Miscellaneous 
Selections  from  the  best  French  Writers,  on  a  Plan  calculated  to 
render  Heading  and  Translation  peculiarly  serviceable  in  acquiring 
the  French  Language;  accompanied  by  an  Ab^truct  of  Grammar,  a 
Selection  of  Idioms,  and  explanatory  Notes.  By  P.  F.  Mcrlet. 
12mo.  6s.  London.  I8l8. 

t*  Dictionnaire  det  Vtrbes  FnmfoU  ;  or  a  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs, 
shewing  their  diflferent  Governments.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Table 
of  the  irregular  Verba,  and  some  Remarks  on  the  Tenses  of  the  Con* 
jugalion  and  the  Article.  By  J.  C.  Tarver.' 8vo  10s  1818. 

T^E  are  always  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  elementary 
works;  not  that  their  mere  multiplication  can  in  anyway 
tend  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  education,  but  because  we 
are  intimately  convinced  tliat  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
before  instruction  can  be  said  to  start  from  its  right  point 
Eyery  fresh  etfort  of  this  kind  contributes  in  some  degree, 
either  by  suceess  or  failure,  to  the  promotion  of  this  end ;  but 
we  despair  of  witnessing  its  adequate  execution,  until  men  of 
superior  |>owers  and  attainments  will  be  content  to  devote  them  to 
this  im|>ortant  object.  Something  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
simplification  ;  but  the  establishment  of  original  principles,  and 
the  application  of  suitable  examples,  statcfl  nnd  unfuldeil  is 
such  a  maimer  as  to  inform  withont  encumbering,  and  at  tbf 
same  time  addresst'd  to  the  understanding  as  well  as  to  tbe 
memorv,  yet  remain  a  desideratum  in  )>erhups  all  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  juvenile  acquisition.,  The  institution  of  the  Ecolet 
Normalei  in  France,  was  a  noble  attempt  to  adjust  tbe  bust- 
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nft^  of  eilucation  by  a  ref^nWr  and  well  calculated  iynitm  ;  bat 
the  tiiiiCH  were  not  fatourable,  and  it  failed. 

'rhoiii^h  the  works  before  us  do  not  aim  at  any  sery  impor¬ 
tant  innorations  on  the  usual  routine  of  instruction,  yet  they 
are  not  without  claims  on  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The 
Urst  we  think  a  rery  useful  book,  though  we  object  to  sonra 
of  the  selected  matter,  and  feel  re^et  that  the  Terr  excellent 
plan  has  not  been  somewhat  differently  treated  in  its  details.  A 
few  of  the  extracts  are  coarse  in  their  sentiment  and  expression, 
ami  ive  feel  surprise  that  any  quotation  sliould  hare  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  tliou|^  wuhoiit  his  name,  from  so  detestable  a  writer 
as  Fi^:ault  le  Urun.  'I'he  diation  in  qucslioii,  in,  we  admit, 
sothinj(  more  tlian  foolish  and  ▼uli'ar,  kmt  it  is  taken  from  the 
works  of  a  wretch  too  deprnred  for  contact.  M.  Meiiet,  after 
a  sensible  and  arailable  ^  abstract  of  ^ainmar,*  introduces  n 
eoDsiiienible  collection  of  extracts  from  variuiis  writers,  in  sA 
of  which  the  pecuKer  nnd  idiomatic  expressions  are  printed  hi 
italics,  and  illustrated  by  notes.  We  think  the  plan  so  tfood, 
thttt  wc  hope  to  see  it  executed  on  a  more  judicious  scale.  No 
extract  should  be  admitted  but  from  sterlinfi'  auttmrs,  nnd  of 
iHtrinsic  value,  and  they  inif^it  rnnf|^  through  all  the  varieties 
of  idiom  and  composition,  from  the  and  familiar,  to  the 
less  capricious  nnd  more  elevated  varieties  of  style. 

'file  second  work  will  also  be  found  valuable.  The  Author 
has  taken  considerable  pains  to  exemplify  the  various  applica¬ 
tions  and  uses  of  the  verb,  and  he  has  on  the  whole  performed 
bis  task  very  respectably.  In  a  few  instances,  happier  and 
siore  explanatory  illustrations  might  have  been  found,  and  the 
plan  is  liable  to  the  awkwardness  of  requiring  the  presence  of 
another  dictionary  at  the  same  time.  The  book,  however,  will 
be  found  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  the  pupil,  and  we  hope  that 
the  Author  may  be  encouraged  to  remove  the  small  objection 
we  have  suggested,  by  the  publication  of  a  second  |>urt. 

Art.  Vll.  1.  Epistolary  Curiosities,  Consisting  of  Unpoblishrd  Letters  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  With  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  Edited  by 
Reb<’cca  Warner,  of  Beech  Cottage,  Bath.  8vo.  pp.  214.  Brice  8a. 
London.  1818. 

2.  Original  Letters  from  Richard  Baxter,  Matthew  Prior,  Ac.  Ac. 
With  Biographical  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Rebecca  Warner,  of 
Beech  Cottage,  near  Bath.  8vo.  pp.  303.  London.  1817* 

T^ITH  regard  to  the  bulk  of  collections  of  the  nature  of 
^  these  before  us,  it  may  be  said  of  the  parts  that  ore  te- 
iec'ted,  that,  like  Gratiano's  reasons,  they  are  ^  as  two  grains  of 

*  wheat,  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff,  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere 

*  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them  they  are  not  worth 
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*  the  search.*  The  autograph  of  an  unpuhU$(hcd  518.  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  treasure  to  its  possessor,  hut  let  the  precious  original  be 
once  siihniitte<l  to  the  multiplying  process  of  the  press,  and  its 
Yalue  is  destroye<l.  In  much  the  same  manner,  the  Bibliomaniac 
instantly  loses  his  relish  for  some  tall  copy  of  a  work  which  bad 
been  the  pride  of  his  hook-shelves  whilst  it  n^maintni  uncut,  but 
of  which  some  busy  meddling  friend,  in  ignorant  zeal,  has  se-  * 
parated  the  leaves. 

Mrs.  Warner's  volumes  are  not  free  from  the  fault  which  at* 
taches  to  almost  all  other  collections  of  the  same  kind.  It  by 
no  means  follows,  because  a  thing  has  not  been  piibltsbetl  before, 
that  it  is  worth  publishing  at  all ;  nor  is  it  quite  fair  that  an  in¬ 
dividual,  btvause  he  bears  a  great  name,  should  be  expected  on 
all  occasions  to  prove  himself  a  great  wit,  or  a  profound  tliiiiker; 
or  that  having  said  many  clever  things  in  his  life-time,  all  the 
dull  ones  which  he,  like  other  p(N>ple,  must  have  recoursa 
to  in  the  onlinary  routine  of  all  human  oceummees,  should  be 
promulgattni  to  the  world,  with  the  solemn  air  of  announcing  an 
important  tliscovery.  For  instance,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  additional  honour  will  accrue  to  John  Selden,  ^  the  glory 

*  of  the  Fnglish  nation,'  and  the  ^  great  dictator  of  its  learning,' 
or  in  what  new  light  the  reader  will  bo  enabled  to  view  his  cha¬ 
racter,  from  the  pnhlication  of  such  a  letter  as  the  following. 

*  Nohlo  Sir, 

*  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Williams  comes  from  Or.  Chaunsoll,  Head 
of  .IcMis  in  Oxford,  alxait  iho  legacy  of  books  made  to  ihero 

I'V  my  l.oni  of  I'lieibury.  I  presume  he  will  lake  just  care  oflhc  sale 
delivenug  ol  ihein,  if  he  shall  receive  them  from  your  hand,  which  1 
dfsiix'  he  may,  logeiluT  with  the  catalogue,  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  and 
return  it  ai»ain.  Sir,  1  i  ver  am  your  most  aftiVlionalc  and  humble 
seivaut;  J.  Ski.okx.  Nov.  1,  164^8.  White  riiars.”  ’ 

Epistolurtf  CvriositirSy  p.  40. 

We  hy  no  moans  intend  to  assert  that  tlic  whole,  or  even  the 
grt'ater  part  of  the  letters  in  these  collections,  are  quite  of  so 
trilling  or  uninteresting  a  nature.  Some  of  them  are  curious 
from  their  subjects,  and  others  arc  interesting  for  their  senli- 
inonts.  Of  their  genuineness,  there  appears  wo  reason  to  en¬ 
tertain  doubt.  The  princi}ral  part  of  the  earlier  letters  are 
from  the  Uerbort  family,  and  tron^  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Editor  to  the  magnideent  s<*at  of  a  descendant  of  that 
noble  bouse,  it  may  l>e  presumed  that  the  original  manuscrijU?*, 
which  slie  state's  to  Ik*  in  her  |>ossession,  have  not  travelled  to  her 
from  any  gn*at  distance.  'I'hey  relate  chiefly  to  domestic  affairs, 
quarrels  proiluciHl  by  property,  and  evils  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  it.  The  amiable  character  of  George  Herbert,  well  known  to 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  Walton's  Lives,  appears  to 
intidi  advantage  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
wherein  he  recommends  three  orphan  nieces  to  bis  protection. 
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and  pleads  their  friendloKS  state  to  him  with  a  feeling  of  delicacy 
snd  a  discretion,  which  evince  equally  the  warmth  of  his  be* 
nevolence,  and  the  excellence  of  his  understanding.  A  few 
linos  are  given  from  Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  characterized 
hy  Kirton,  in  his  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  us  having 
passoil  *  the  most  unhappy  life  of  any  woman  in  the  world  :* 
they  are  addressed  to  the  romantic  and  wrong-headed  Edward 
liord  Cherhury,  as  celebrated  for  his  iithdel  notions,  as  his 
lirother  George  was  for  his  saiut-like  piety.  The  names  of 
Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Monk,  and  others  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
hi!(tory,  which  occur  in  this  collection,  will  awaken  more  cu¬ 
riosity  than  the  contents  of  the  Letters  will  satisfy.  There  are 
a  few  particulars  rather  interesting,  relative  to  the  deportment  of 
James  the  Second,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne.  The  Letters 
from  the  ladies,  in  this  collection,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
diction,  grammsr,  orthography,  and  sentiments,  such  as  a  house¬ 
maid  might  be  e\|>ected  to  write  in  the  preseut  day.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  most  entertaining  letter  in  the  volume,  at  least  the 
most  characteristic  one,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  female,  a  Miss  M. 
Ofhey,  who  writes  to  her  cousin  Henry  Herbert,  for  his  advice 
respecting  tlie  propriety  and  eligibility  of  her  marrying  a  learned 
^  iihI  ingenious  man  who  had  an  income  of  six  hundred  a  year, 
besides  personals  and  contingencies, — no  despicable  property 
two  centuries  ago ;  but  then,  tlte  possessor  of  it  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  a  school-master,  and  this  is  an  objection  so  terrible 
to  tlic  lady,  that  she,  for  a  moment  at  least,  seems  inclined  to 
balance  ^  a  gaudy  atheist  with  a  very  good  estate,’  against  him, 
and  his  learning  and  ingenuity  iuto  the  bargain.  Fortunately, 
however,  worldly  prudence  comes  iuto  contact  with  worldly 
pride.  She  hesitates :  ‘  But  then  1  consider  the  neglects  of 

*  such  a  creature,  after  being  luarryed  a  little  while,  would  be 

*  as  had  as  this  man’s  employment ;  and  on  the  other  side  1  aiu 
^  a  slave  to  the  world,  and  start  when  1  think  people  would  say 

*  Mrs.  O.  has  marry ed  a  scoolc- master.’  The  consciousness 
^hc  shews  of  her  folly,  warrants  the  hope  that  she  had  strength 
of  mind  and  virtue  enough  to  renounce  it,  and  our  confidence 
in  her  having  done  so  is  inen  used  by  tier  postscript,  wlilcb  has 
been  said  to  be  the  place  where  we  are  sure  to  find  a  fcniiule’s 
real  opinion. 

Ill  the  “  Original  Letters,”  t'.ie  names  of  Baxter,  Prior,  Bo- 
lingbrokc,  Poj>e,  Chf*yne,  Hartley,  Johosoii,  Gilpin,  Newton, 
and  others,  occurring  in  iiiotlc)  mixture,  present  a  bill  of  fare 
which  seems  to  aim  at  pleasing  a'l  palates.  The  Collection  opens 
with  a  letter  from  the  ven.*raide  Baxter,  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hichard  Allcstree,  giving  him  ati  account  of  some  of  the  per- 
aecutioiis  to  which  liis  steady  noiiconforiuily  subjected  liim, 
during  a  storm v  period  of  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  life.  The 
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eurioiift  oripiial  of  Uitt  letter  was  found  aecidentally  in  a  second* 
hand  copy  of  Lyndewode’s  PrommciaU^  purchased  some  yean 
sinct*  at  Cutheirs,  in  Holhorn.  As  if  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
the  name  of  Baster  in  immediately  followed  by  the  names  of 
Prior,  Bo|iii|[^roke,  and  Pope.  The  letters  of  Uolingbroke  and 
of  Pope  are  aa  cold,  and  henrtless,  and  unsatisfactory,  as  any  of 
those  already  laid  before  the  public  from  the  same  sources; 
thou|i^i  Mrs.  Warner  si^oms  to  consider  those  of  Pope  to  Judge 
Forti'sour,  os  the  moat  valuable  part  of  her  collection,  as  com* 
phning  a  corrrspondeiice,  a  |Mirt  only  of  which  has  been  hitherto 
pyblislied.  They  wm*  found  siiiong  the  papers  of  that  ines* 
tiinable  man,  the  lato  Richard  Reynolds,  of  Bristol,  and  wen 
communicated  to  the  Editor  by  a  |iersoii,  his  near  relative,  whom 
she  styles  *  one  of  the  raoNt  |>erfoct  of  liiimau  beings,*  siid  who, 
wc  should  imagine,  among  bis  other  perfections,  may  probably 
have  modesty  enough  to  blush  at  being  made  tlie  subject  of  such 
iinqiialiricd  praise. 

Our  readers  will  be  more  intereeteil  in  the  letters  of  Dr. 
Ctioyiia  to  Samuel  Richardson,  which  breathe  the  full  s|>int  of 
that  checrtiilness  and  piety  which  distinguished  their  amiable 
author.  Tem|mraiice  is  his  darling  theme,  and  the  forming  of  a 
Valetudinarian's  Catalogue  bis  fovourite  hobby.  Res^weting 
the  cardinal  virtue  which  he  practised  as  well  as  preached, 
our  sedentary  and  studious  readers  may  not  be  displeased  to 
aee  what  he  preacribc^  to  Richardson,  at  the  time  he  was  com* 
posing  his  Pamela,  from  his  own  actual  experience  of  its  efficacy 
m  building  up  a  feeble  constitution,  and  soothing  a  temperameat 
naturally  irritable,  and  rtMuiered  much  more  so  by  constant  ap¬ 
plication. 

‘  “  Now  as  to  yourself:  I  never  wrote  a  book  in  my  life,  but  I  had 
a  fit  of  illness  after.  Hanging  down  your  head,  and  want  of  exercise, 
must  inert'ase  your  giddiness ;  the  body,  if  jaded,  will  get  the  better  of 
the  spirits.  If  you  look  into  my  sheets,  now. printing,  you  will  find 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newlon,  w)ien  he  studied,  or  composed,  bad  only  a  loaf, 
a  bottle  of  sack,  and  water;  and  took  no  sustenance  then,  but  a  slice 
ot  bread  .vnd  a  weak  draught,  as  he  found  failure  of  spirits  from  too 
close  attention.  Even  in  my  very  lowest  diet,  of  three  pints  of  milk 
and  six  ounces  of  bread,  in  twenty-four  hours,  I  abate  one  half  when  1 
study,  or  find  my  head  clouded.” 

•  “  It  is  not  material  to  your  new  regimen,  these  trimming  intermis¬ 
sions  you  make  in  it ;  the  only  inconvenience  in  it  is,  that  they  coniinue 
your  regrets  for  the  fi('sh‘|K>ts  of  flgypt  a  little  longer  alive,  and  yoa 
roust  aW)lutcly  die  to  /Acm,  that  you  may  live.  1  tried  ail  those  tncks 
long  aial  much  ;  and  only  found  they  prolonged  my  dying  pains.  On 
experience,  I  found  it  be^  to  do  as  Sir  Robert  said  of  the  Bishop  ol 
Sarum,  he  bravely  plunged  to  the  bottom  at  the  first  jump.  He  who 
is  10  the  fire  should  get  out  as  soon  as  he  can  ;  cither  the  method  i* 
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iirccssary  and  safe,  or  it  is  not ;  if  it  is,  th«  sooner  the  bettor  ,  if  it  U 
not,  time  only  can  shew  it.  Me  that  has  pUnty  of  wholesome  vcgeiables 
cannot  starve  ;  and  it  is  very  odd,  that  what  is  the  only  antidote  for  dii- 
teinpt'rs»  when  one  has  them,  should  cause  them  when  one  has  tl>eai 
not,  or  at  least  has  \hcm  not  to  any  dangerous  degree*  7'he  coming 
into  the  regimen  slowly  can  only  postpone  the  distemper  it  may  produce 
a  few  days,  or  weeks  longer ;  indeed,  all  that  the  voluptuous  say  about 
that,  is  mere  farce  and  ridicule*  As  to  Chandler,  he  was  ever  a  volup¬ 
tuary  and  epicure,  and  at  venison  time  every  year  makes  himself  sick,  ' 
dispirited,  and  vapourishing ;  and  yet  he  was  younger  than  you,  whtii 
he  entered  upon  it,  and  1  am  of  opinion  if  He  h^  not,  he  had  been 
in  iic'dlam  long  eVr  ( ert)  now ;  for  lie  has  naturally  a  warm  imagi¬ 
nation  and  an  inBamed  fancy. 

*  **  Dr.  liulse  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  is  indeed  a  very  good 
practitioner  in  drugs,  and\>n  cannibals  in  their  intiammalory  distempers  ; 
but  he  knows  no  more  of  nervous  and  cephalic  diseases  than  be  does  of 
the  inatbeoiatics  and  philosophy,  to  which  he  is  a  great  enemy,  and 
without  them  little  is  to  be  made  of  such  disorders.  There  may  be 
times  and  si'asous  when  a  little  indulgence  in  chicken,  and  a  glass  or 
two  of  wine,  may  not  only  be  convenient  but  necessar)',  as  a  person 
stops  to  take  his  breath  in  ascending  a  steep  hill ;  for  example  on  cold- 
catching,  a  nausea,  or  inappetency,  &c. 

*  **  1  can  honestly  assure  you,  all  the  plunges  1  have  ever  fell,  these 
twenty  years,  since  I  entered  upon  a  low  regimen,  have  been  from  my 
errors  m  quantity,  and  endeavouring  to  extend  it ;  and  I  never  get  quite 
free  of  them  but  by  pumping  the  excesses  up  by  evacuation,  and  return¬ 
ing  rigidly  to  the  Kghtett  and  hast  1  could  be  easy  under  from  the 
anxiety  of  hunger;  and  you  will  find  this  the  surest  rule  to  goby ;  for 
abstinence,  even  under  a  low  diet,  is  sometimes  as  necesaary  as  under  a 
high  diet. 

*  **  1  hnd  by  yours,  you  go  on  timorously,  grudgingly,  and  repiningly. 
It  is  true  you  are  not  a  physician,  but  you  are,  I  hope,  a  Christian. 
St.  Paul  kept  his  body  under.  Our  Saviour  bids  us  fast,  and  pray,  and 
deny  ourselves  without  exception ;  but  for  this  there  is  uo  need  of  reve¬ 
lation  advice.  If  you  read  but  what  1  have  written  on  this  Last,  in  the 
Essay  on  Regimen,  as  the  means  of  long  life  and  health,  or  Coriiaro's 
and  Li‘ssius*s  little  treatise,  your  own  g(^  sense  would  readily  do  the 
rest ;  luit  you  puzzle  yourself  with  friends,  relations,  doctors,  and  apo¬ 
thecaries,  who  either  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  are  well  under  a 
common  diet;  or,  whose  interest  it  is,  or  at  least  that  of  die  craft,  to 
keep  you  always  ailing,  or  taking  poisonous  stuff;  and  so  you  are  per¬ 
plexed  and  disheartened.  I  have  gone  the  whole  road,  hiid  one  of  the 
most  cadaverous  and  putrifred  constitutions  that  ever  was  known  ;  and 
I  thank  God,  am  returned  safe  and  sound  at  seventy,  every  way  weH, 
but  the  miserable  infirmities  of  age.**  *  p.  73. 

Respecting  the  CaUlofue,  the  Doctor  thus  writes  to  the  same 
person. 

*  •*  I  wish  yoti  would  think  of  employing  a  fit  ptnon  to  colWet,  and 
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write  a  character  and  contents  of,  all  the  lK)()ks  in  the  English  or 
French,  that  arc  fit  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  serious  and  virtuous  vale¬ 
tudinarian,  of  whatever  kind  ;  such  a  catalogue,  if  judiciously  eollfcu*d 
by  a  man  of  virtue  and  taste,  would  bi‘  a  great  churity  ;  would  U*  well 
received  by  the  virtuous  and  serious  of  all  parlies;  w»»uld  l>e  of  great 
service  to  the  fair  sex  ;  and  would  keep  many  persons  from  the  play, 
house,  and  the  tavern,  and  perhaps  from  worse  places/' '  p.  8^2, 


He  proceeds  to  dilute  on  the  advuntn^os  of  such  a  produc¬ 
tion,  saying,  a  little  whimsically,  *  that  it  would  be  as  useful  for 

*  England,  as  Bedlam  is  ;  and  |)erhdps  more  so  and  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  letter  to  Hichardsoii  he  enters  again  upon  the  suhjtKrt, 
and  proceeds  to  state  more  fully  the  nature  and  classihcation  of 
the  works  of  which  such  a  catalogue  should  consist,  recoro- 
inending  the  catalogue  of  mystic  writers,  published  by  Poiret,  as 
a  tnodel  for  it. 

A  few  pages  arc  occupied  with  an  interesting  memoir  of  Dr. 
Hartley,  his  sister,  and  eldest  son.  After  some  letters  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Gilpin,  we  have  then  an  account  of  Joseph  Aiuceii,  the 
Armenian  Prince.  This  man  was  a  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  the  impelling  force  of  a  ruling  passion,  of  tlie  privations  which 
may  be  willingly  submitted  to  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite 
object,  and  of  the  difliculties  that  may  be  conquered  by  perseve¬ 
rance.  Ameen's  father,  flying  from  the  tyranny  of  Koiili  Khan, 
seitletl  at  Calcutta,  as  a  mcrchuiit ;  and  sending  for  his  son  to 
that  place,  the  youth  was  so  much  struck  with  the  perfection  of 
the  European  in  the  military  art,  and  the  variety  of  their  in¬ 
formation,  that  from  that  time  he  burned  to  hurst  the  bonds  of 
slavery  and  ignorance  in  which  his  countrymen  were  held  under 
the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  go 
to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  *’  the  uvt  military,  and 

*  other  sciences  to  assist  that  art.*  His  father,  however,  refiisetl  ^ 
to  listen  to  any  of  his  schemes  ;  for  ‘  God,*  says  Ameen,  *  did 

*  not  give  him  understanding  in  those  things.*  But  '  1  could 

*  not  bear,*  he  adds,  ‘  to  liv»*  like  a  beast,  eating  and  drinking 
‘  without  liberty  or  knowledge.*  He  therefore  resolved  to  work 
his  passage  to  Europe,  and  after  *  kissing  the  feet  of  Captain 

*  Fox,  of  the  ship  Walpole,  a  hundred  times,’  he  prevailed  upon  j 
him  to  admit  him  on  hoard  liis  vessel,  on  that  condition.  How 

he  proceeded  on  arriving  in  this  country  after  a  laborious 
passage,  will  best  be  seen  in  his  own  simple  narrative,  contained 
in  a  letter  to  his  great  patron  the  first  Duke  (at  that  time  Earl) 
of  Northumberland.  Ameen  had  recommended  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  Earl’s  steward,  at  a  time  when  he  was  wandering 
through  the  piaazas  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  the  greatest 
distress,  by  warning  him  of  the  roguery  of  a  Turk,  whom  be 
overheard  conversing  in  the  Turkish  language  with  another 
Mussulman,  and  concerting  to  practise  an  imposition  upon  the 
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steward,  respecting  the  sale  of  a  set  of  Arabian  horses,  about 
which  they  were  btiri^ainin^.  The  whole  epistle  is  exceedin|^ly 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  minsrled  simplicity  and  acuteness, 
as  well  as  for  the  orie^inality  of  the  style. 

I  onto r(*d,**  says  he,  after  detailing  the  circumstances  of  his  pari'n- 
taiie,  “  with  my  little  money  into  Mr.  Middleton’s  academy.  1  had 
the  honour  to  tell  your  Lordship  so  before.  I  was  first  a  scholar*  and 
when  my  money  was  gone,  I  was  then  a  servant  there  for  my  bread  ; 
for  1  could  not  bear  to  go  like  a  <log,  wagging  a  tail  at  people's  doors 
for  a  bit  ot  bread.  1  will  not  grieve  your  Lordship  with  the  miseries  1 
went  through.  1  do  not  want  to  be  pitied.  1  got  service  at  last  with 
Mr.  Hobarts,  a  grocer  in  the  city.  For  this  time  I  earth'd  burdens  of 
near  200  lbs*  upon  my  back,  and  paid  out  of  my  wages  to  le.irn  Geome¬ 
try,  and  to  complete  my  writing,  and  just  to  begin  a  little  . French  :  but 
because,  my  L/trd.  I  almost  starved  myself  to  pay  for  this,  and  carried 
burdens  more  than  my  strength,  1  hurt  myself,  and  could  not  work 
any  longer ;  so  that  1  was  in  despair,  and  did  not  care  what  did  bi'comc 
of  me.  A  friend  put  me  to  write  w'ith  an  attorney  in  Cheapside,  which 
for  a  little  l.iue  got  me  bn'ad  :  but  1  was  resolved,  in  despair,  to  go  again 
to  India,  because  nobody  would  put  out  his  h.^nd  to  lulp  me  to  learn; 
and  my  uncle  sent  .£6'0.  to  Governor  Davis  to  carry  me  back. 

*  1  am  afraid  1  uin  too  troublesome  in  my  account  to  your  Lordship, 

but  we  people  of  Asia  cannot  say  little  and  a  great  deal,  like  scholars. 
Now  I  met  by  chance,  some  gentleman  who  encouraged  me,  and  gave 
me  books  to  reed,  and  advis^  me  to  kiss  Capt.  Dingley's  hands,  and 
shew  my  business  to  him.  lie  was  a  brave  soldier;  took  me  by  the 
hand ;  spoke  to  his  serjeant,  an  honest  man,  to  teach  me  the  manual 
exercise;  and  ga\c  me  Toland's  Military  Discipline,  and  promised  to 
help  nre  to  learn  gunnery  and.furtificaliou.  But  1  was  again  unfortur 
nate ;  for  when  light  just  began  to  come  to  my  eyes,  he  died,  and  1  was 
like  as  before,  except  that  1  knew  a  little  of  manual  exercise,  and  had 
read  some  of  the  Koman  History.  1  could  learn  no  more,  nor  live; 
I  was  broke  to  pieces,  and  bowed  iny  neck  to  Governor  Davis,  to  go  over 
to  my  friends,  without  doing  any  of  those  things  1  sufi'ered  for. 

1  am  in  this  net  at  present,  but  am  happier  than  all  mankind,  if  1 
can  meet  any  great  man,  that  cun  prevail  on  Governor  Davis  to  allow  me 
something  out  of  the  money  he  has,  (only  on  condition  that  I  return, 
that  /  return  to  blindness  again;)  that  1  may  go  through  evolutions  with 
recruits,  and  learn  gunnery  and  fortification ;  and  if  there  is  war,  to  go 
one  year  as  a  vohinioer.  If  Governor  Davis  writes  that  I  have  a  great 
man  here,  my  protector,  my  father,  who  looks  upon  roc  ns  a  person  run 
away  and  forsaken,  will  make  me  an  allowance  to  learn.  If  I  could 
clear  my  own  eyes,  and  serve  my  country,  and  iny  religion,  that  is 
trodden  under  foot  of  Mussulmans,  I  would  go  through  all  slavery  and 
danger  with  a  glad  heart ;  but  if  1  must  return,  after  four  years  slavery 
and  misery,  to  the  same  ignorance,  without  doing  any  gtaxl,  it  would 
break  my  heart. 

‘  “  My  Lord,  in  the  end,  1  beg  pardon*  I  have  experienced  of  your 
Lordship's  goodness,  else  1  would  not  say  so  much.  1  would  not 
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receivr,  but  rtCum.  And  I  want  nothing,  but  a  little  speaking  from  tb« 
authority  of  India  Governor  to  my  friends.  1  have  always  been  honest. 
Those  1  have  been  a  slave  to,  will  say  I  am  honest.  Mr.  Gray  trusted 
me.'  **  p.  1 84. 

We  hafe  not  room  for  a  very  singular  letter  from  this 
extraordinary  man,  addressed  ‘  To  the  roost  shining,  most 
^  Christian  hi  tig,  Heraclius,  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,’  oflivring 
his  services  as  a  volunteer,  detailing  the  reasons  that  hail  urged 
him  while  yet  a  child,  to  endeavour  to  gain  instruotion  in  the 
European  arts  of  war,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  policy  by 
which  England  maintained  her  superiority  above  other  nations. 
This  letter  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  fervid  fetding  and 
elotpience  of  the  East,  joined  to  that  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
ardour  of  personal  exertion,  which  brouglu  Peter  the  Great  from 
the  stormy  regions  of  the  north,  to  learn  the  art  of  ship<building, 
to  which  he  looked  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  country. 
ArotviiN  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  scimitar,  which  at  the 
close  of  liis  letter,  he  prays,  more  however  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Mahominedan,  than  oi  a  Christian,  ^  the  eternal  God,  the 
*  F ather  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,’  to  *•  sharpen  upon  all  the 
'  eiienii<*s’  of  his  majesty.  liis  letter  to  his  sweet  father  and 
his  uncle,  his  beloved,  as  he  styles  them,  giving  an  account  of 
the  hard>hips  he  had  endured  in  his  eager  pursuit  after  know* 
ledge,  and  vindicating  himself  from  the  imputation  of  uudutiful* 
ness  Hiid  deiiciency  in  natural  aliection,  in  having  left  them,  is 
likewise  extremely  afteciing  ;  it  expresses  a  firm  trust  in  Divine 
Providence,  and  displays  some  religious  feeling ;  but  his  whole 
soul  was  absorbed  in  the  military  passion,  and  to  his  favourite  idea 
of  emancipating  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks, 
all  the  faculties  of  his  strong  mind  were  bent.  This  hope, 
however,  he  was  never  permitted  to  sec  any  rational  pros|>ecl  of 
realizing.  Being  enabled  by  the  generosity  of  his  friends  in  this 
country  to  reach  Armenia,  he  was  presented  by  Prince 
Heraclius  with  a  command  in  his  army,  where  he  evinced  the 
greatest  skill  and  courage  ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  unable  to 
excite  a  militarv  spirit  among  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  at 
length  reluctantly  eom|>elled  to  relinquish  the  idea,  finding,  as 
he  expressetl  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  who  was  one  of  his  patrons,  *  that  they  were  devoted  to  a 
^  mercantile  life,  aiul  must  continue  to  live  and  die  slaves.’ 

This  extraordinary  man  was  well  known  to  Wilson,  iha 
Eiigltsh  Claude,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  aflection.  Calling  one 
day  on  tliis  gentleman,  he  was  shewn  the  prints  of  Alexander’s 
battles  after  Le  Brtin,  which  threw  him  into  such  an  ecatacy, 
that  his  features  and  gestures  became  animated  to  a  degree 
of  fury  which  Wilson  declared  no  description  could  reach,  and 
which  probaiily  afforded  as  high  a  gratification  to  the  painter,  as 
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Iho  conteropUtion  of  the  MacedoniaD^s  conquests  did  to  the  Ar¬ 
menian  prince. 

The  account  of  Joseph  Amcen  is,  ]>erhaps,  the  most  interest- 
iofl^  article  in  the  volume.  There  are,  however,  some  other  let¬ 
ters,  which  deserve  not  to  be  passeft  over  with  indifference. 
*Onc  would  have  thoui^ht  the  most  laborious  industry  could 
scarcely  have  added  any  ihin^  to  the  mass  of  anecdotes  already 
priven  of  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Boswell’s  ponderous  quartos,  down  to 
Miss  Roothhy’s  thin  volume  ;  nevertheless,  we  find  two  or  three 
letters  here,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  before.  The 
volume  contains  several  letters  from  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  ; 
one  from  the  Rev.  John  Newton  ;  one  from  Voltaire  to  Lord 
Lyttleton,  tot^ether  with  his  lordship's  reply.  It  concludes 
with  a  letter  from  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Jones,  of  Nayland,  on 
the  death  of  Mm,  Jones,  which  has,  we  believe,  been  repeat¬ 
edly  piiblishe<l. 

Art.  VIII.  Rf flections  concerning  the  Expediency  of  a  Council  of  the 
Church  oj  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  being  holden.  with  a 
Eicfv  to  accoffimodate  Religious  Differences^  and  to  promote  the  Unity 
of  Rdigion  in  the  Rond  of  Eeace :  humbly  but  earnestly  recom- 
nuMutrd  to  the  serious  Attention  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishops,  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Bishops,  the  Reverend  the  Clergy,  and  all  L^y  Persons,  who  are  able 
and  willing  dispRs.sinnately  to  consider  the  important  Subject.  By 
Samuel  Wi.x,  A.  M.  &c.  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  Lod« 
don,  I8I9. 

(Concluded  from  page  AW,) 

1^1  R.  Wix  proceeds  resolutely  to  deny  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture,  and  condemns  *  thoso 
‘  who  have’  (he  says)  *  in  an  intenmerate  zeal,  as  uncharitably  as 
^  absurdly  stated  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  Antichristian 
*  power adding,  that  he  is  hurt  when  he  notices  so  cruel  a 
^  charge  from  however  high  authority.* 

This  is  all  in  the  due  order  of  things,  because  if  any  writer, 
after  having  proved,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  Churches 
of  Rome  and  England  agree  in  all  fundamental  doctrines,  were 
to  admit  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  either  idolatrous  or  anti- 
cliristiau,  it  would  be  to  condemn  his  own  church  :  Thus  say- 
“  ing.  thou  reproacbest  us  also.’*  Does  Mr.  Wix,  however,  se¬ 
riously  expect  that  this  modern  theology  is  to  invalidate  the 
whole  stream  of  evidence  which  has  flowed  down  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  papal  apostacy  to  our  own  times  ?  Are  all  the 
lights  of  history  to  extinguished  in  his  favour,  and  are  his 
mere  dicta  to  outweigh  the  opinions  of  such  commentators  as 
Newton  and  Mede,  Arcbbisiiop  Leighton  and  Bishop  Burnet, 
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lowini^  him,  with  whut  speeil  they  mi^ht,  u|>on  the  eriitches  of  n 
translation.  Surely  the  probability  is,  that  in  despair  of  de¬ 
riving  edification  from  so  irrational  a  service,  they  would  act  as 
there  is  but  ti>o  much  reason  to  believe  is  done  under  the  sysieiii 
in  question,  that  is,  would  consider  themselves  as  mere  auto¬ 
mata,  Cl ossiiit;  themselves  at  certain  intervals,  makin;'  profound 
prostrations  and  icenuflexions  at  others,  droppins^  tlie  Wads  of 
their  rosaries  at  every  fresh  paternoster,  and  leaving  all  the  rest 
to  the  priest  as  their  spiritual  father  and  the  director  of  their 
consciences.  We  nt*etl  not  stop  to  remark  how  utterly  at  vari¬ 
ance  is  this  apolog'v  for  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  with  (he 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  plain  declarations  of 
Scripture. 

The  appearance  of  our  Catholic  chapels  is  highly  delightful 
to  Mr.  \Vix.  ‘  Theiv*  is  an  attention  uikI  a  devotion,’  he  says, 

*  truly  exemplary  to  n’l  Protestants,  during  the  performance  of 

*  mass  and  vespers,  while  the  prayers  and  psalms  are  in  a  /«w- 

*  quaffp  not  generalltf  undpr$iooftJ*  Again  :  ‘  Certainly  the 
‘  Romish  service  is  grind  and  captivating.’  In  proof  of  this,  he 
quotes  the  anonymous  journal  of  some  modern  traveller  in 
Franco,  who,  being  reducetl  by  excessive  fatigue  almost  to  a 
state  of  ‘  hysterical  agitation,’  repaired  to  the  t’liurcli  of  St. 
Roche,  then  ^  illuminated  with  unusaal  splendour,’  in  order  to 

*  tranquillize  the  painful  irritation  of  his  hraiii.’  ^  Here,’  says 
the  traveller,  ‘  the  gorgcHius  habiliiiieiUs  of  the  long  train  of 
‘  priests,  the  splendour  of  the  prolougeil  ceremony,  the  exquisite 
‘  chanting  of  the  singers,  were  altogetlier  iiifinilely  impreMsive. 

‘  I  was  so  overpowereil,  that  1  couhl  scarcely  stille  the  hysterical 
‘  sobs  which  arose.  ’  (We  recollect  nothing  so  sentimental  in  all 
Sterne.)  ‘  1  felt  a  reverential  awe  which  almost  made  me  ilread 

*  to  lift  u))  my  eyes,  lest  1  should  encounter  the  reproving  glance 
‘  of  an  odeniled  Deity.  My  conscience  brought  before  me  all 
‘  the  faults  1  had  ever  been  guilty  of’ — a  most  happy  elTect  of 
candle  light  !  The  grand  climax  of  all  tins  sublime  scenery  is, 
that  forgetting  be  was  called  a  Protestant,  this  benighteil  tra¬ 
veller  ‘  received  the  sacrament  with  sincere  devoiiou,  and 
‘  thought  not,’  as  he  says,  ‘  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Catholic 
‘  or  Protestant’  Indeed,  it  was  unnecessary  to  inform  us,  that 
he  thought  not  of  those  |)eculiar  tenets,  or  he  would  not  so 
readily  have  partaken  of  that  bread  whicli  the  priest  of  a  diife- 
rent  communittn  pretended  to  have  thcji  converted  into  the 
actual  body  ol  Christ,  of  whose  nature  and  character,  however, 
this  traveller  appears  to  have  had  a  very  inachrquate  notion, 
when  he  jirocceils  to  designate  him  as  a  ‘  perfect  man  ;*  neither 
would  he  have  been  couteiited  to  have  been  refused  the  cup, 
which  his  own  Church  would  have  permitted  him  to  partake  of. 
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but  which  the  Church  of  Rome  impiously  denies  to  the  Islty. 
Such  is  the  snecdote  hy  which  it  is  now  hoped  to  impress  the 
Public  with  a  sense  of  the  iinposin^  and  affecting  service  of  the 
jVlass,  when  set  off  with  all  the  frippery  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music,  and  all  the  meretricious  varnish  of  Romish  or 
Parisian  ornament  1 

How  can  we  wonder,  after  this,  at  Courayer’s  attcndiiij^  Mass 
and  Church-service  alternately,  at  Ealing,  as  Mr.  Wix  says  he 
did,  or  blame  the  orthodox  in  general  for  the  hankering  they  at 
present  (eel  after  the  use  of  Holy  water,  the  elevation  of  the 
Host,  the  elegancies  of  Image  worship,  the  charm  of  Indulgen- 
cies,  and  the  benefits  of  Extreiue  unction  ? 

We  now  find  our  Author  declaring  himself  more  openly  on  the 
fearful  perils  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  lest  any  doubt  should 
rest  upon  his  own  authority,  he  adduces  the  sanction  of  the 
JHec.  Mr.  Phelan  and  the  Rec,  Mr.  A'orrw,  in  proof  of  ‘  the 
^  mischiefs  resulting  from  tlie  indiscriminate  association  of 
*  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So* 

^  ciety.’  The  sum  of  their  united  arguments  is,  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  churchmen  with  dissenters,  even  for  such  a  pur|)ose  as 
distributing  the  simple  word  of  God  abroad  and  at  home,  with¬ 
out  note  or  comment,  begets  religious  indiiference,  and  leads  to 
communion  in  error,  induces  contempt  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Churcli,  and  disregard  for  the  authority  of  antiquity.  Not  only, 
therefore,  does  our  Author  abjure  all  union  with  Dissenters,  and 
treat  the  very  expectation  of  such  a  union  as  chimerical,  but  he 
solemnly  warns  all  the  members  of  his  own  Church,  as  they 
tender  their  spiritual  safety  and  their  common  happiness, 
against  meeting  under  the  same  roof,  and  sitting  round  the  same 
table  with  Dissenters,  even  for  the  godlike  purpose  of  supplying 
gr.  ater  facilities  to  the  distribution  of  that  blessed  word  whidi 
he  professes  to  believe  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation/’ 
which  can  alone  open  the  blind  eyes,  soften  the  hard  heart,  and 

turn  men  from  ciurkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
“  unto  God.”  While  such  rcasoners,  however,  are  doubting  and 
disputing,  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  is  manifestly  being  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  world.  The  prayer  of  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse,  that  the  whole  earth  might  be  filled  with  His  glory,  is 
being  answered  before  our  eyes ;  and  M'liile  we  l)ehold  such  glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  we  witness  its  benign  accompaniment  in 
that  )>eace  and  good  will  among  men  which  bespeak  the  real 
source  of  such  a  blessing,  and  best  evince  its  character.  \e8, 
we  will  venture  to  tell  opponents  of  every  name  and  class,  that 
although  we  cannot  adopt  the  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  is  here  rccommendeil,  we  believe  that  the  Bible  Society 
has  done  more  in  promoting  and  extending  the  divine  principle 
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of  Charity,  ilian  exer  was  accomplished  before,  or  ever  could 
:  have  been  brou^t  about  in  any  other  way,  or  upon  any  lower 
I  system.  We  would  therefore  address  opponents  in  tlie  words 
of  even  a  heathen  inonarcli,  ijct  the  work  of  this  House  of 
**  God  al(Hie.” 

But,  says  the  Ueverend  Divine  before  us,  the  friends  of  Uie 
Bible  Society  can  f^ive  no  pledge  for  the  possession  of  sound 
doctrine,  nor  any  security  for  the  profession  of  a  right  faith.  To 
take  the  lowest  possible  ground  in  meeting  this  argument,  we 
sliould  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  the  Romiwk  Church  has 
done  for  the  world  in  this  particular  ?  DoF  rotestant  divines  of 
the  National  Establishment  mean  to  tell  us,  in  defiance  of  all 
ancient  history  and  modern  experience,  that  any  better  gua- 
I  rantee  for  Scriptural  doctrine  and  practice  has  been  afforded  by 
>  tlie  Popish  hierarchy,  from  tlie  first  corruption  of  **  the  truth  as 
I  it  is  in  Jesus,'*  down  to  the  present  moment  ?  Have  they  so  read 
De  Thou  and  Rapin,  Burnet  and  Robertson,  as  to  disbelieve 
[  and  deny  the  awful  darkness  of  Popery  in  doctrine,  and  the 
\  consequent  grossness  and  deformity  of  Popery  in  practice  ?  If 
so,  let  them  only  look  at  the  important  admission  of  Eustace 
himself,  a  prophet  of  tlieir  own,**  who,  when  speaking  of  the 
I  flagrant  immorality  of  Italy,  says,  ^  May  it  not  be  ascribed  to 
^  tke  corruptions  of  the  national  religion^  to  tlie  facility  of 
^procuring  AbsolutioHy  and  to  the  purchase  of  Jndul^ 

^  gences*  V  Have  Spain  and  Portugal  furnished  such  brilliant 
examples  of  the  purity  of  the  Romish  faith,  or  tended  to  prove 
that  faith  so  remarkable  a  preservative  from  error  ?  ^  The  reli- 

*  gion  of  Spain,*  says  Pinkerton,  ^  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 

^  which  in  this  country  and  Portugal  has  been  carried  to  a  pitch 
^  of  fanaticism.  The  monks  being  extremely  numerous,  and 
^  human  passions  ever  the  same,  those  ascetics  atone  for  tbs 
^  want  of  mortage  by  the  practice  of  adultery,  and  the  husbands, 

*  from  the  dread  of  the  Inquisition,  arc  constrained  to  connive  at 
^  this  enormous  abuse.  The  conscience  is  seared  by  the  prac- 
^  tice  of  Absolution  ;  and  the  mind  becomes  reconciled  to  the 
^  strangest  of  all  phenomena — theoretic  piety ^  and  practical 

*  rice  united  in  bonds  almost  indissoluble.  The  vice  becomes 

*  flagrant  beyond  conception,  as  it  is  practised  by  those  very 
‘  men  who  ought  to  exhibit  examples  of  pure  morality. f*  Again  : 
‘  It  may  perhaps  be  asserted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  system 
^  in  the  south  of  Europe  is  the  only  superstition  in  the  universe 
‘  which  has  at  any  period  necessitated  the  practice  of  vice;  thus 
‘  confirming  the  maxim  that  the  corruption  of  the  purest  and 
‘  best  system  is  always  the  worst.  Were  an  Apostle  again  to 

•  Eu'stace's  /ra/y,  Vol.  II.  p.  46\ 
f  Geography,  V'ul.  I.  p.  415. 
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‘  visit  S|iaiii,  he  would  certainly  hcsjin  by  preachincT  the  Chris* 
‘  tiaii  practice  as  it'thc  very  idea  ot*  Christianit)  had  perished 
‘  and  his  first  duty  would  he  to  convekt  the  ei  ci  fsiastics.’* 

Dill  the  Homish  relii^ion  do  much  for  France  helore  she 
openly  renounced  her  Maker,  or  preserve  her  from  rank  infi. 
tielity  and  atheism  as  a  nation  ?  Does  it  non?  secure  to  her  the 
observance  of  the  Sahhath,  or  preserve  her  from  the  violations 
of  the  marriai^e  vow  ?  The  Sunday  'Pheatres,  and  other  public 
enormities  of  France,  are  too  well  known  to  require  further 
notice.  And  with  regard  to  private  life,  Mr.  Pinkerton  re¬ 
marks  :  ‘  'Fhe  laws  and  decency  of  marriage  are  frequently 
‘  saeriliced,  ami  the  looseness  of  the  French  morals  in  rei^ard  to 
‘  the  female  sex  has  htx'ome  proverbial.'  Professor  Robison,  in 
his  ‘  Proofs  of  a  C'onspiracy,  &c.’  speakins^  of  the  state  of 
France  for  above  half  a  century  before  the  Revolution,  says: 

‘  Intidelity  was  almost  nniversal.’f  ‘  Reliu^ion  in  France  ap- 
‘  appeannl  in  its  worst  form,  ami  seeme<l  caloulated  solely  for 

*  pnH'urinjj  establishments  for  the  younger  sons  of  an  insolent 
‘  and  useless  noblesse.  'Phe  morals  of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
‘  clergy  and  of  the  laity  were  equally  corrupted.' J  Would  tbe 
rea<ler  know  the  cause  of  all  this  corruption  ?  Mr.  Pinkerton 
shall  supply  it.  ‘  Any  SrpERSTmoN  remarkably  absurd  has 
‘  A  TENDENCY  TO  PRODUCE  eoNCEALED  .Atueism.’^  Tliis  ob¬ 
servation  remarkably  corrt'sponds  to  one  of  (ialc,  although 
written  above  a  century  ago  :  ‘  What  more  potent  to  make  men 

*  Atheists  than  such  a  ridiculous  superstitious  religion  as  that  of 
‘  the  man  of  sin.  Carnal  policy,  which  is  the  quintessence  of 
‘  |Bq>ery,  naturally  tends  to  Atheism.' || 

With  regard  to  the  pn'sent  condition  of  France,  in  reference 
to  papal  error  and  priestly  subjugation,  we  have  only  to  re¬ 
member  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  restored  monarehv,  was 
to  found  at  St.  Denis,  a  royal  chapter  of  thirty- four  canons,  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  bishops,  whose  dulit's  arc  exprt'ssly 
tlelincd  in  the  act  of  foundation,  to  be  ‘  to  ]>erform  nine  masses 

*  for  the  dead  <lailv  ;  iiamelv,  thrct^  for  each  of  the  three  dvnts- 

*  ties  of  the  French  monarchy  ;  to  say  vespers  daily  for  the 
‘  di'ad  ;  the  service  being  consecrated  exclusively  to  prayers  for 
‘  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  dead,  whose  remains  are  deposited 

*  in  that  Church.'  For  these  objects  above  . -,000  sterling 
wen'  appropriateil  on  the  first  i'stablishment,  and  above 

10,000  sterling  annually  from  a  dilapidated  treasury,  which 
is  actually  paying  at  this  moment. 

•  Oco‘»raphy,  \'ol.  I.  p.  -.*>3. 

\  Kobi.'v.i/s  Tn^ols,  p.  34.  4  Ibid,  p.  60. 
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‘  It  certainly  is  a  most  meUnclioly  consideration/  to  avail 
ourselves  ot  some  remarks  which  appeared  on  this  suhject,  ‘  if 
‘  the  souls  ot  those  who  tlied  under  the  first  dynasty  of  France, 
‘  are  yet  in  purgatory  ;  and  it  naturally  oirurs  to  ask,  what  the 
‘  French  Churcli  has  been  about  ever  since  that  dynasty  expired, 

*  to  permit  them  to  remain  there  untd  ihirty-four  priests,  newly 

*  appointeil  for  that  purpose,  at  a  salary  of  £.  10,000  a  year, 
‘  shall  pray  them  out  ?  If  it  he  said  the  priests  are  not  to  pray 
‘  for  the  souls  which  lived  under  that  dynasty,  hut  for  the  dy- 

*  nasty  itself,  are  we  then  to  understand  that  the  whole  dynasty 
‘  still  remains  in  pui;;atory  ?  So  much  the  more  melancholy,  1 
‘  rejoin.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  then,  wh  it  is  to  become  of  this 
‘  first  dynasty,  on  its  release  from  purgatory  ?  Is  it  ineunt  to 

*  be  said,  that  any  ^ood  practical  use  can  now  be  made  of  that 

^  *  dynasty,  and  that  it  is  either  to  sujxTsede  or  inviL*'orate  the 

*  existiiis;^  dynasty  ?  These  qiu'stions  appear  well  worthy  of  the 
‘  consideration  of  the  advocates  of  pray\  rs  for  the  dead.  The 
‘  further  duty,  however,  of  these  rii^ht  reverend  and  reverend 

*  ecclesiastics,  is,  “  to  say  vespers  daily  for  the  dead,  and  the 

.  ‘  service  to  he  read  is  to  he  exclusively  coiisecraletl  to  prayers 

i  *  for  the  illustrious  dead,  whose  remains  are  deposited  in  that 
‘  Churcli.”  As  charity  bes^iiis  at  hojiie,  it  certainly  was  only 
‘  pro|)er  that  the  service  should  he  thus  exclusive,  if  it  be  iieces- 
*’  sary  that  there  should  be  any  service  at  all ;  but  perhaps  some 


persons  may  think  that  this  last  point  retpiiies  to  be  proved 
first :  At  all  events,  it  does  apjiear  necessary  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  question  should  be  first  settled  which  so  loii^  divided  the 
Catholic  Church,  one  and  indivisible,  iiiimutahle  and  infallible  ; 
as  to  the  lemfih  oj'titnv  in  tchicii  houIh  remain  in  purtjaiory. 
Some  d(*cision  thereon  ap|M^ars  necessary,  both  us  ulfi'ctin^  the 
illustrious  souls  of  St.  Denis,  and  of  the  other  ancient  Frmich 
dynasties.  It  is  well  known  that  some  1 ‘ariied  Catholics  have 
nraiiituined,  that  after  a  period  of  twenty  years,  souls  were  re¬ 
leased  from  purs^alory  ;  while  others  have  as  stoutly  con¬ 
tended  that  their  stay  was  more  indetinite.  It  is  evidimt  that 
the  prirseiit  clerijy  of  France  espouse  tlie  latU?r  opinion  :  hut  if 
an  inquiry  had  been  first  iiistituteil  as  to  which  of  these  upi« 
nions  was  really  correct ;  and  it  had  fortunately  htH.Mi  given  in 
favour  of  the  twenty  years,  then  let  it  be  only  considerrHl  bow 
much  money  might  have  lieeii  saved  to  the  finances  of  France 
at  a  period  of  such  peculiar  ditiicult)  as  tlie  present :  since  it 
is  plainly  demonstrahle  by  a  rule  of  three  sum,  that  if  -£.  10,000 
per  annum  was  requisite  to  pray  out  three  whole  dynasties, 
and  the  dead  of  8t.  Denis,  so  much  less  would  have  been  ne¬ 
cessary  if  the  perioil  in  which  any,  and  all  souls  and  dyiiasliea 
could  remain  in  purgatory  were  limited  to  twenty  years,  I 
am  uot  without  the  hope,  however,  that  it  may  bo  still  possible 
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*  to  •etlle  this  question  l»y  a  reference,  if  not  to  the  8orlionnc 

*  yet  to  some  other  equally  competent  authority  ;  in  \Yhich  case* 

*  the  French  minister  of  finaiu*e  will,  I  am  snre,  be  bouinl  by 

*  every  tie  of  ^rulitu(ie  to  return  his  public  thanks  for  tliesui^^es. 

^  tion.  1  am  here  irresistibly  remimled  of  the  anecdote  ot  tbe 
^  famous  Michael  Anu^elo,  and  tlie  Fo|>e's  master  of  tlie  cereino- 

*  nies,  touchiiif^  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  The  painter  had  in 
Miis  |>icture  of  the  l#ast  Judgment,  for  some  real  or  imaginary 

*  injury,  placed  the  illustrious  dancing^-master  amonf;  the 

*  damned  in  that  place  which  Po)>e  declares  can  never  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  “  cai*s  jmlite.”  Justly  incensed  at  such  an  aflVoot, 

his  holiness  very  naturally  require<l  of  the  painter  that  he 
^  thould  immediately  take  out  the  tii^ure  ;  \x\yon  which  the  Artii^t 
^  replied,  that  if  he  had  only  bi'on  consii^ned  to  purgatory,  some- 

*  thing  might  perhaps  have  been  done  for  him,  but  that  as  he 

*  had  btvome  the  tenant  of  another  place,  no  earthly  power  could 
‘  extricate  him  from  thence.  It  seems  worthy  of  consideration, 

*  whether,  after  the  vast  e\|Hmditure  of  blood  and  treasure  which 
‘  has  been  freely  lavished  in  the  support  of  the  ditTerent  govern- 
^  ments  of  Euro|>e,  the  present  was  the  fittest  tiuu'  for  u  public 
^  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  ot  the 

*  exisieuct'  of  such  a  state  as  purgatory,  and  of  the  duty  ol'  ap- 

*  propriating  so  spleiidiil  a  revenue  for  the  ]iur^M>sc  of  praying 
^  souls  out  of  it.  It  certainly  appears  to  me  as  revolting  to  tbe 

*  feelings  of  Protestants,  as  the  restoration  of  the  Order  of  Je- 

*  suits  by  the  Po|>e  for  the  uvowetl  purpose  of  opposing  the  Re- 
^  formation,  or  the  erection  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  by  tbe  same 

*  infallible  authority  for  tbe  purpose  of  controlling  the  luimtn 

*  mind,  enslaving  tbe  |H*rs(>n,  and  maintaining,  at  whatever 
sacrifices,  arbitrary  )>ow;'r  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  which, 

*  by  the  way,  will  lu'  ever  found  inseparable/ 

Wc  may  now  ask  again,  Wbat  have  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
Religion  done  for  luaiikiiul  in  the  way  of  security  for  sound 
doctrine,  that  they  should  be  preferred  by  a  Minister  of  tlie 
Church  of  England,  to  a  Protestiuit  institution,  whose  sole 
object  is  the  distribution  of  tbe  word  of  (jod,  without  tbe 
glosses  and  additions  of  men  ?  We  apprebentl  that  tbe  ques¬ 
tion  which  was  once  put  to  J(du)sba|>liat  by  Jehu,  the  sun  of 
H  anani,  the  setT,  may  be  put  to  certain  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  under  the  pressure  of  such  facts  as  these : 
^  ShuuUlst  thou,  help  the  ungodly,  and  love  them  that,  hate 

*  the  Lord  V  To  leave  the  consideration  of  the  Romish  faith 
for  the  present,  we  would  ask,  Do  the  love  of  Tradition,  and 
tlie  taste  for  other  Popish  tenets,  on  the  part  of  the  learne<l 
Protestant  authorities,  whose  theories  have  alreatly  been 
examined,  supply  us  with  any  snflicient  proed  that  the  Church 
of  England  herself,  can  preserve  her  most  learned  uiemhcrt 
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from  (^rcatpr  heresy  uimI  ahsiirflity,  than  can  possibly  be  proveil 
■traiii^t  any  inenihers^  ol*  the  Bible  Society  ?  Or  clot*s  the  work 
now  niMler  review  e\)iii)it  sneh  decided  proofs  of  souiul  prin¬ 
ciple,  such  attachment  to  the  Articles,  Homilies,  and  Litui^^y  of 
the  Cliurch  of  Eni^hind,  such  jierfect  knowledi^e  of  her  real 
inicrests,  and  such  charily  towards  those  of  her  memiMTs  who 
bappen  to  think  difVereiitly  from  the  Author,  (on  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  f(»r  inst;in(*e,)  as  should  induce  us  to  believe,  that  we 
have  any  better  security  for  truth  on  the  part  of  that  Author, 
than  if  he  were  a  inember  even  of  the  Bible  Society  itself? 
We  repeal  that  we  are  here  taking  the  very  lowest  unround, 
since  we  do  not  ev«Ai  attempt  to  prove  what  we  consider  a 
self-evident  pro|>ositioii,  namely,  that  the  Bible  itself  can  in  - 
culcatc  no  error,  and  can  dissen/niate  only  the  truth. 

We  take  the  leadiiitj;  hallucination  of  (he  present  work,  to 
he  a  conceit  most  strongly  infixed  in  the  mimi  of  its  writer, 
tlint  since  no  salvation  is  to  be  expected  out  of  (he  pale  of  an 
Kpiscopal  Church,  therefore  it  is  ilanp^erous  to  unite  with  any 
who  arc  not  of  that  Church,* though  it  be  only  in  dispersiiii^  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  and  further,  that  since  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  all  Episcopal  Church,  and  holds  the  same  fundamental 
doctrines  as  the  Church  of  Etii^laiid,  therefore  a  union  of 
(he  two  Churches,  (to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  their  mutual 
dissidents,)  is  not  only  practicable  in  itself,  but  is  the  only 
probable  scheme  for  delivering  the  world  from  doctrinal  heresy 
and  practical  vice.  It  is  as^ainst  such  a  theory  us  this,  bavinuTt 
as  we  believe,  for  its  basis  neither  the  Scriptures  of  God,  nor 
the  dictates  of  rii^ht  reason,  that  we  must  protest  with  ail  our 
mi^ht.  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  be  pro)>oiinded.  Its 
^reat  fallacy  consists  in  the  assertion  of  the  same  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  of  England  to  that  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  Christian  covenant,  promises,  and  privileges,  fur  which 
the  Apostate  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  most  strenuously  cun* 
tt;pded,  and  which  she  will  only  renounce  with  her  existence. 

It  is  evident  that  upon  Mr.  Wix’s  Popish  system  of 
exclusion,  neither  the  established  PreshyU'i’ian  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  which  wants  Episcopal  guides,  nor  yet  the  Lutheran, 
Helvetic,  and  Calvinistic  churches  abioail,  can  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  be  parties  to  the  Union  with  the  Church  of  liomf, 
which  is  now  recommeiuled  to  tlie  Prince  Regent,  the  Arch¬ 
bishops,  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  and  in  short,  to  (tie  nation  at 
large. All  churches  which  are  not  strictly  Episcopal,  are  in 

_ _ 

*  ‘  There  be  some  rash  p4*o|)le,*  says  8ir  Mattiifw  11a  i.c,  ‘  ttiat 

*  will  prewnlly  unchurch  all  who  are  not  untier  Kpisropal  guvemhient ; 

*  and  if  they  we  a  man  otherwise  of  urlhodoX  principles,  upd  of  a 

*  pious  religious  hie,  yet,  if  scrupling  some  points  of  eccUsiaslical 
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Mr.  Wix’*  judgement,  completely  out  of  the  pale  of  truth,  and 
far  less  safe  do|>ositaries  of  rclij^on,  than  the  ajiostute  Church 
of  Rome. 

These  sentiments,  so  unworthy  of  any  Protestant  minister, 
and  so  ill  suiteil  to  the  period  in  which  we  li\c,  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  taus^ht,  not  hy  ancient  Councils 
alone,  but  by  the  heads  of  the  Riunisli  Church  at  this  moment 
The  most  Reverend  Archbishop  Troy  remarks,  in  his  Pastoral 
liislructioii  .of  l7tW  :  ^  The  A|K>scles,  their  disciples  and  suc- 
‘  ceasors  in  etery  a^e,  have  tiioii(;;ht  it  their  ])recise  duty  to 

*  efain  proselytes  to  this  one  faith,  to  this  one  society,  to  tliis 

*  one  fold,  and  have  iinifonnly  taught,  that  salration  cannot 
‘  he  otherwiHe  obtained  *  And  a  i^rcatex  autliority  than  Dr. 
'I'roy,  even  the  present  Pope,  expressly  tleclares,  ‘  that  the 
^  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Religion,  because  it  is  divine, 

‘  is  necessiirily  one,  6t/ i7«e//*  affine,  and  can  form  no  alliance 
‘  with  any  other.’  Sad  news  for  Mr.  Wix  !  See  tiie  Pontifical 
Instruction  contained  in  the  hrst  volume  of  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  of  moilern  times,  the  **  Helafion  de  ce 
**  qui  pas$d  ^  Home  damn  I'envahisnetnent  du  Saint 
“  Sie/(ef*  published  by  Keating,  the  bookseller  of  the  English 
Vicars  Apostolic,  London,  181‘2.  The  language  also  of  the 
present  Pope,  in  speaking  of  his  Church,  is,  *  ovt  of  which 

‘  THFRE  IS  NO  HOPE  OF  SALVATION.’ — ‘  DcUu  quule  HOH 

*  rt  e  nperanna  di  salute,*  See  the  same  work,  vol.  1, 
p.  43. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Church  of  Home  o|>enly  denies  to  the 
Church  of  England,  what  our  Author  denies  to  the  Dissenters, 
via.  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel  Covenant  ;  so  that  wc  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  accredited  Head  of  the  Romish  faith,  de* 
daring  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  his  own  Chufeb,  and  on  the 
other,  a  I’rotestant  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  coroiog 
to  tlie  aame  conclusions  res(>ecting  his  Dissenting  hrethrea. 

*  I  am  too  much  a  Catholic,'  said  Philip  Henry,*  to  be  a 

*  Roman  Catholic ;’  but  had  he  lived  to  our  own  times,  ha 
would  have  seen  that  tlie  same  exclusive  spirit  which  actuates 


‘  governmeni,  ihouch  pt'aceable,  they  will  esreem  him  little  better  than 

•  a  heathen,  or  publican,  a  MrhiamafiTC,  hcreiic,  and  whai  not :  on  lha 
•other  side,  if  they  tctf  a  man  of 'great  fervour  in  asserting  the  ecclf* 

•  si.iatical  government,  and  observant  of  external  ceremonies,  though 

•  other  wife  of  a  loose  and  dissolute  life,  yet  they  will  be  ready  to 

•  applaud  him  with  the  style  of  a  son  of  the  Church,  and  upon  that 

•  account,  overlook  the  miscarriages  of  his  life,  as  if  the  essesck 

•  AND  LIFE  or  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  LAY  IN  THE  BAAS 

•  ASSERTING  OF  THE  BXST  FORM  OT  ECCLESIASTICAL  GOVERN. 
yENT.*| 
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tkc  Head  of  the  Romish  Church,  is  not  confined  to  him,  or  to 
his  system,  allhoufi^h  it  is  remarkable  that  a  decided  opposition 
to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  is  found  to  be 
equally  the  characteristic  of  all  who  espouse  such  sentiments. 

It  appears  of  the  last  importance  that  all  Protestants  who 
Yslue  the  reliG:ion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should  obserYe  the 
preMent  feelingt  of  the  Romish  Chun‘h  in  reference  to  Uieir 
^neral  use  and  free  circulation.  The  consideration  of  this 
&ct  will  best  shew,  that  Po|M^ry  is,  what  Popery  w\s,  and  will 
supply  the  most  effectual  answer  to  the  art^uments  of  Mr.  Wia, 
and  his  authorities,  the  Her.  Mr.  Phelan,  the  Re?.  Mr. 
Norris,  &c.  against  the  Bible  Society.  In  the  Bull  of  tlie 
(iresent  Pope,  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  diarac- 
terisefl  as  ‘  an  abominable  device  by  which  the  very  foundation 
‘  of  relifpon  is  undermined.'  It  is  d«*clare4l  to  be  the  duty  and 
object  of  the  See  of  Rome,  *  to  employ  all  mc^ns  for  the  pur- 

*  |>ose  of  detecting  and  rootiiu'  out  such  a  pestilence  in  every 

*  way.'  The  Catholic  Primate  of  Poland,  to  whom  this 
modern  anathema  is  addressed,  is  hiit^hly  commended  in  it  for 
bis  *  ceal  and  activity,  under  circumstances  so  Uireateninf^  to 

*  Christianity,  in  havins^  denounced  to  the  A|K>stolic  See,  this 

*  defilement  of  the  faiths  tending  to  the  imminent  peril  of 
^  eouie^  and  he  is  ^  earnestly  exhorted  to  execute  daily  what- 
‘  ever  be  can  achieve  by  his  (Miwer,  promote  by  his  councils,  or 

*  effect  by  his  authority,  in  defeating  the  plans  which  the 

*  enemies  of  the  Catludic  rcliicion,’  are  represented  to  have 

*  prepared  for  its  destruction.*  It  is  furtluH*  declared  to  be 

*  the  es|>ecial  duty  of  the  Episcopal  office,  to  expose  Uie 

*  wickedness  of  such  an  abominable  scheme ^  by  shewing,' in 

*  obedience  to  the  preoepts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Uiat  the 

*  Bible  printed  by  heretics^  is  to  be  numbered  among  other 

*  pt'ohibited  books  of  the  index.'  After  which,  it  is  expressly 
asserted,  that  ^  ex^ienence  has  proved,  that  the  Holy  Scrip* 

*  lures,  when  circulated  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  have,  through 
‘  tile  temerity  of  men,  been  productive  of  more  injury  than 

*  advantage.'  For  this  cause  it  is  declared  to  be  ^  necessary 

*  to  adhere  to  ihe  salutary  Decree  ui  the  13th  June,  1757, 

*  which  prohibits  all  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  veroa* 

*  cular  tongues,  except  such  as  are  approved  by  the  Apostolic 

*  See,  and  are  publisheii  %vith  annotations  from  the  writings  of 

*  the  Holy  Fathers'  In  other  words,  the  only  translations 
of  the  Bible  which  are  permitted,  when  translations  may  be 
used  at  all,  are  such  as  have  been  published  by  the  Romisli 
Church,  with  such  interpretations,  botii  from  tradition  and 
otherwise,  as  in  a  variety  of  instances  both  dilute  the  strength, 
end  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  original  text ;  thus  affording  a 
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YeliicW  for  conveyin^^  such  a  sense  of  the  sacred  ^ritinfs  as 
may  farour  and  perpetuate  the  errors  of  the  Roinish  commu¬ 
nion  alone. 

In  this  modern  Papal  Anathema,  suited  as  it  is  to  the  darkest 
a&^es  of  the  world,  and  hitter  and  intolerant  as  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree,  his  Holiness  does  not  stand  alone,  but  hiids  in 
those  of  his  clergy  who  are  now  resident  in  our  own  l^otestaiit 
empire  and  metropolis,  the  most  faithful  and' willing  coad¬ 
jutors  ;  in  all  which  we  are  led  to  observe  the  co-o))erutioQ 
of  parts,  and  the  unity  of  design,  which  are  secured  b? 
such  a  secular  system  as  induces  any  man,  or  any  set  (if 
men,  whether  Papists  or  Protestants,  to  denounce  the  exertions 
of  their  fellows  for  enlightening  the  world  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Does  the  Pope  declare  that 
the  Bible  printed  by  Heretics,  (in  other  words,  the  Protestant 
version,)  is  a  prohibited  book,  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  Dot 
to  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ?  The  Vicnr  Apostolic  and  the 
Priests  of  the  Uomi.sh  Communion,  now  resident  in  the  British 
Metropolis,  inform  a  British  House  of  Commons,  that  these  are 
the  undoubted  dogmas  of  their  Church,  and  that  they  are  bound 
by  every  principle  of  conscience,  and  every  motive  of  duty, 
to  act  upon  them  in  their  practice.  Bishop  Poyntf.b,  the 
Romish  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  district,  in  his  answer 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  last  Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  Education,  remarks : 
^  1  could  not  in  any  manner  approve  of  any  Catholic  children 
‘  reading  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures  and  he 
says  that  in  doing  so,  he  should  *  act  contrary  to  the  constant 

*  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church.’  He  afterwards  states  in 
his  examination,  that  all  llie  Catholic  versions  have  notes ;  so 
that  when  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  explained  by  Popish  notes 
ami  comments,  but  not  otherwise,  they  may  be  consulted  by 
those  who  are  training  for  immortality  !  Upon  being  afterwards 
asked  whether  the  objection  to  the  Protestant  version  would  still 
occur,  if  passages  were  taken  which  are  exactly  the  same  in 
the  two  versiims,  he  replies,  *  The  objections  mould  be  the 

*  same,  although  the  words  mere  the  very  same  ! !  r  He 
then  states,  that  *  children  and  the  unlearned’  (or  the  poor) 

c 


are  not  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 

*  tongue  without  the  permission  of  their  pastors,^  He 
further  states  that  *  there  was  never  any  prohibition  at. all  in 

*  the  Catholic  Church  against  reading  the  Scriptures  in  Latin, • 

*  but  all  the  regulations  referred  to  the  translations  indhs 

*  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  the  Church’  he  adds,  had  two  views — 
^  one,  that  the  translation  should  be  such  as  was  autliorised  by* 
‘  the  Catholic  Church,’  (and  we  have*  before  seen  that  there- 
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Is  no  authorised  translation  without  Popish  notes,)  *  and  ae* 

<  condly,  that  they  sliould  not  be  read  by  those  from  whose 
‘  ii^norance  or  dispositions,  the  pastors  of  tiie  church  had  reason 
‘  to  fear  that  the  readinj^  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  rather 
‘  prejudicial  than  benejicial  to  them  ;*  or,  as  the  Pope  says 
in  his  Hull  ap^aiost  the  Bible  Society,  *  The  Holy  Scriptures, 

‘  ill  the  vulgar  tonp^iiehave  been  productive  of  mon*  injury  than 
‘  advantage* — a  blasphemous  position  by  which  the  Antichrist 
of  the  Apocalypse  has  placed  himself  in  direct  opposition  to 
Him  who  has  dictated  those  Scriptures  by  His  unerrinc^  Spirit, 
declared  them  able  to  make  us  “  wise  unto  salvation,**  and 
enforced  upon  all  men  the  paramount  duty  of  searchin|if  tliem. 
In  further  confirmation  of  these  opinions  of  the  Romisli  Vicar 
Ajiostolic  having  been  deliberately  formed,  he  adds,  *  The 
‘  reading  of  the  Protentani  version  of  the  Bible  ia  a  point 

*  to  tvhich  i  could  never  give  my  approbation  ;*  and  in 
answer  to  the  question,  *  (*ould  you  allow  any  portions  of  tliat 

*  version  to  be  selected  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  children  ?* 
he  answers,  ‘  No.’  On  bein^  asked,  Whether  ho  could  con- 

*  sent,  by  the  instruction  of  Protestants,  to  better  the  moral 

*  condilion  of  those  Catholic  children  whom  he  had  admitted  to 

*  have  fallen  into  vicious  and  bud  habits,  arisinii^  from  their 

*  norance  ?’  he  replies,  *  As  a  Catholic  Bishop,  1  do  not  Jud^e 
‘  thiit  their  morals  could  be.  improved  but  by  religious  instruc- 
‘  tion  ;  and  i  could  not  consent  for  them  to  receive  it  from 

*  Protestants and,  on  bein^  further  asked,  whether  he  con¬ 
ceived  ^  that  the  relii'ious  instructions  which  mi^ht  be  conveyed 

*  by  leach ins^  them  to  read  the  Protestant  Scriptures,  would  not 
‘  better  their  moral  condition  }*  he  answers,  ‘  Certainly  not.* 
In  like  manner,  in  the  examination  of  the  Rev.  James  Bramston, 
a  Priest  of  the  Romish  communion,  we  hnd  him  stating,  first, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  the  practice  to  ^ive  the  Scriptures  to  the 
‘  common  people  without  notes  ;*  and  secondly,  that  ^  the 

*  Bud  Uni^enitus’  (the  main  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
the  ii^eneral  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures)  *  is  still  undoubtedly 

*  in  force  in  the  Romish  Church.*  Thus  also  the  Rev.  James 
Artdier  states,  that  he  *  knows  of.  no  Catholic  version  in  Eni|^- 
^  land  without  notes  ;*  and  that  the  Priests  *  think  it  unsa^ 
‘  for  children  to  be  taught  even  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  both 
CHURCHES  AGREE  UPON,  without  note  .**  after  which,  he  still 
further  reduces  the  ciiance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  obtaining 
free  circulation,  by  stating  that  ‘  eren  with  nuteSf  the  PriesU 

*  do  not  sanction  the  promiscuous  rending  of  the  Scriptures, 

*  but  to  such  persons  as  they  think  will  make  a  good  use  of 

*  them,'  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  withholding  the 
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word  of  God  from  all  persons  whom  they  in  their  wisdom  may 
consider  as  unfit  to  possess  it.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Dallas,  the  Defender  of  the  Order 
of  Jeauiiu,  although  himself  (like  our  Author)  a  Protestaoty 
remarks :  *  Bible  Societies  will  diffuse  {^ood  or  evil  over  the 
‘  world,  according  to  the  prudence  with  which  the  sacred 
«  volumes  are  distributed!*  The  Romish  Bishop  Milner,  in 
his  charge  to  his  clergy,  dated  30ih  March,  1813,  while  be  se¬ 
verely  reprobates*  those  of  his  own  communion  who  join  Bible 
Societies,  remarks  concerning  Protestants  ;  ‘  In  acting  thus, 

•  ^  they  act  conformably  to  the  fundiunental  principles  of  Tueit 

*  Religion,  which  teach  that  the  Bible  contains  all  things  no- 

*  cessary  for  salvation a  remark,  by  the  by,  for  which  we 
api>rehend  a  Protestant  Minister  who  inveighs  against  Bible 
Societies,  will  hardly  thank  a  Popish  Bishop.  To  shew,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Bishop's  sentiments  respecting  these  Societies,  he  adds  : 

*  The  promiscuous  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  calculated^  nor 

*  intended  hy  Gody  as  the  means  of  conveying  religious  in- 

*  struct  ion  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,^ — Again  :  ^  It  is  evidently 

*  a  much  more  rational  plan  to  put  the  Stutulc>s  at  large  into  the 
^  hands  of  the  illiterate  vulgar,  telling  them  to  become  their 

*  own  lawyers,  than  it  is  to  put  the  text  of  tlie  mysterious  Bible 
into  tlieir  hands  for  enabling  them  to  hammer  their  religion 

*  and  morality  out  of  it.’— Again  :  *  The  Church  recommends 

<  the  rt!adiiig  of  the  Bible  to  all  who  have  some  tincture  of 

*  Uarniug,  and  an  adequate  knowledge  of  their  religion,  togetlier 

*  with  the  necessary  humility  and  docility  to  dispose  them  to 

<  submit  theit'  own  private  opinion  upon  all  articles  of  faith 

*  to  the  belief  of  the  great  Church  of  all  nations  and  all 
‘  ages.^  Again  :  My  dear  and  beloved  Brethren,  1  am  coo- 

<  hdent  you  will  not  encourage  or  countenance  tlm  distribution 

*  of  Bibles  or  Testaments  among  the  very  illiterate  persons  of 

<  your  congregations  as  proper  initiatory  Books  of  Instruction 

*  for  iliem.*  Tlie  same  Prelate,  in  a  letter  in  the  Orthodox 
Journal  fur  October,  1813,  signed  by  himaelf,  calls  the  Bible 
Society  *  u  novel  and  portentous  Institution^  unknown  to  the 

*  Fathers  ami  Doctors  of  past  agesy  and  concludes  with 
thia  remark :  Mi  is  evuletitiy  impossible  to  add  any  notes 

*  whatever  to  the  Sacked  Text  which  will  make  it  a  safe  and 

*  proper  elementary  ttook  of  Instruction  for  the  illiterate 
‘  poor.* 

Let  it  now  be  seriously  considered  whether  this  assertion  of  a 

*  Sec,  in  support  of  I  lie  ubuve  Extracts,  and  for  much  valuable  in* 
formation  on  this  subject,  the  Report  of  the  Conimittee  of  Education  to 
(he  Ho^e  of  Commons  iu  June,  1816. 
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Popish  BMiopy  that  the  Bible  Society  is  *  a  no^el  and  portoDlous 

*  Institution  unknown  to  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  past  ai^es/ 
is  at  all  stronger  than  Mr.  VVix*s  designation  of  the  same  So¬ 
ciety  as  the  *  grand  modern  engine  of  religious  schism  and  in- 

*  subordination/  and  as  *  a  delusive  and  mischievous  Society, 

*  organiseil  on  a  wild  plan  of  coinprelieusion,  regardless  of  the 
^  purity  of  Christianity,  and  ii^urioiis  to  the  unity  of  faith.*  Let 
it  be  considered  whether  the  hostility  of  each  of  these  Objectors 
does  not  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  whether  it  does  not 
tend  to  the  same  end.  If  we  shall  here  be  thouglit  to  use  strong 
language,  we  shall  seek  our  justification  in  a  hVcuoh  apology, 

*  On  n^apoM  pri§  la  Ba$tUle  aeec  de  la  UmonadeJ*  \>e  con¬ 

fess  that  in  contemplating  this  Popish  and  Protestant  opposition 
to  tlie  Bible  Society,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  following 
passage :  When  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and  Tobiah  the  Am- 

**  monite  heard  of  it,  it  grieved  them  exceedingly,  that  there 
**  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel.** 
We  anticipate  however  a  similar  issue.  **  It  came  to  pass  that 
**  when  all  our  enemies  heard  thereof,  and  all  the  heathen  that 

were  about  us  saw  these  things,  they  were  mudi  cast  down 
**  in  their  own  eyes,  for  they  perceived  that  this  work  was 
**  wrought  of  our  God.’*  (Nehemiah  ii.  10,  and  vi.  16.) 

An  unfortunate  note  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phelan,  is  adduced 
in  support  of  the  correctness  of  our  Author’s  views  as  to  the 
increase  of  Schism,  by  reason  of  the  Bible  Society ;  we  call  it 
unfortunate,  becaose  it  sorely  proves  too  much  for  anv  writer 
who  would  honour  Episcopacy  and  exalt  an  Episcopal  Church. 

*  One  Bishop,*  says  Mr.  Phblan,  *  learned,  pious,  and  vener- 

*  able,  charges  his  Clergy  to  support  the  Society  ;  a  second,  no 

*  less  knuraed,  and  pious,  and  venerable,  charges  his  Clergy  to 
‘  discountenance  it ;  a  third  has  exerted  his  dlstiagnisbed 

*  talents  in  advocating  the  Society’s  proceedings ;  a  fourth 

*  has  devoted  Am  no  less  distingushed  talents  to  the  exposure 

*  of  its  principles,  and  the  refutation  of  its  pretensions ;  a  fifth 

*  has  felt  it  ki$  duty  to  pronouncethe  Society  pernicious  to  tho 

*  Constitution  of  our  Church  ;  and  a  sixth  is  re|M)rted  to  have 

*  felt  .it  Am  duty  to  represent  his  illustrious  broUier  as  over- 

*  turning  its  fundamental  principles.*  Now,  we  shall  be  glud 
to  be  informed,  in  what  way  the  Orthodox  members  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  of  England  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Disseaten) 
are  expected  to  act  under  such  a  conflict  of  ecclesiastical  opinion 
in  high  placet.  And  since  this  question  of  the  Bible  Society  is 
evidently  treated  by  Mr.  Wix  throughout  his  work,  as  funda¬ 
mental,  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn,  what  particular  security  for 
unity  ^  sentimeat  upon  other  great  points  of  controversy  he 
supposes  we  shall  have,  from  the  union  of  tlie  Protestani 
kierardiy,  thus  divided  in  opinioo,  with  the  Popisb  Lkrarobj, 
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which  ncTer  differs  at  all  ;  unless  he  imagines  that  our  Protest<« 
ant  Bishops  will  all,  with  one  consent,  surrender  their  ond 
judgement,  the  instant  the  union  of  the  two  Churches  shall  have 
taken  place,  impelled,  no  doubt,  by  tlie  preponderating  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  conclave  of  Cardinals,  the  session  of  Legates,  and 
the  council  of  Vicars  Apostolic  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  our  Author  glances  gradually  at  an 
argument  which  we  think  unanswerable,  and  which  we  there¬ 
fore  do  not  wonder  he  should  have  answered  no  better.  The 
friends  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  charged  with  associat¬ 
ing  with  Dissenters  in  di8|>ersing  the  Bible,  have  always  said, 

*  It  is  as  much  our  right  and  our  duty  to  unite  with  those  of 

*  different  seiitimenis  from  ourselves,  in  circulating  the  Scrip- 

*  tures  of  Truth,  as  it  is  our  right  as  Englishmen,  and  our 

*  duty  as  Christians,  to  unite  with  persons  of  every  various  sen- 

*  timeut,  religious  or  political,  in  subscribing  to  an  Hospital  for 

*  the  cure  of  sickness  and  disease,  for  the  restoration  of  the 

*  blind  to  sight,  or  of  the  <leaf  and  dumb  to  speech  and  hear- 

*  ing.*  But  how  does  Mr.  Wix  meet  this  argument  ?  ‘  An  Asso- 

*  eiation  that  has  in  \iew  the  bodily  relief  of  our  fellow  cieii- 

*  tures,  with  whatever  persons,  is  commendable ;  but  we  are 

*  uuder  a  prior  obligation,  in  regard  to  religious  association,  to 

*  be-  most  careful  to  avoid  communication  with  all  deniers  of 

*  Christian  truth,  since  that  communication  tends  to  a  coiu- 
^  promise  of  sound  doctrine,  and  is  inconsistent  with  that  honest 
*■  zeal  with  which  we  are  to  contend  for  the  faith.  Here,  as  it 
^  appears  to  the  Writer,  is  the  commanding  and  unanswerable 
^  argument  against  that  indiscriminate  association  of  Church- 
‘  men  with  Dissenters,  invited  by  the  Bible  Society.*  Now, 
we  apprehend  that  so  long  as  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  soul  is 
of  more  value  than  the  body,  and  eternity  of  greater  importance 
than  time,  there  will  be  far  stronger  reasons  for  uniting  together 
to  give  the  Bible  to  the  world,  than  for  administering  medicine 
to  the  sick  ;  and  w  e  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  hold  a  different  opinion,  whether  such  opinion  may  not  be 
founded  in  such  an  inadequate  view  of  the  miseries  of  a  ruined 
worlc^  as  was  once  taken  of  the  state  of  a  wounded  traveller  by 
a  Priest,  and  afterwards  by  a  Levhe,  who  came  where  he  was, 
but  who  both  “  passt^il  by  on  the  other  side.”  We  wish  such 
objectors  honestly  to  inquire  of  themselves,  tliotigh  perhaps  for 
the  hrsi  lime,  wlietlier  their  present  state  of  feeling  may 

be  referrible  to  that  c'onditiou  of  mind,  which  formerly  origi¬ 
nated  the  question,  “  And  who  is  my  Brother?”  or  which,  on 
another  occasion,  induced  the  kindred  inquiry,  Ain  1  my 
“brother’s  keeper?”  Surely,^ when  -Protestant  ministers  find 
themselves  on  the  same  side  with  a  Church  whose  accre¬ 
dited  Head,  and  whose  standing  priesthood,  have  ever  denied- 
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the  Bible  to  the  |>eople,  it  is  hij^li  time  f«r  them  to  scrutinise 
tlioir  own  motives,  niul  to  examine  minutely  into  the  validity  of 
tlieir  peculiur  pretensions  to  orthodoxy.  Such  orthodoxy  is, 
indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Wix,  pul  into  the  utmost  jeopardy  by 
an  associuiioii  with  any  who  ileny  the  threat  fundamental  truths 
ol  Script  lire  :  hut  has  he  ever  eonsideted  how  eompunitively  in* 
Hii^nificant  is  the  ntimher  of  those  persons  eonnected  with  th^ 
Bible  Society,  who  come  within  the-  scope  of  such  an  observa¬ 
tion  ?  And  did  he  never  reilect  that  even  if  it  were  otherwise*,  the 
great  corrective  of  ull  the  error  in  the  world  is  the  Holy  Bible, 
in  dispersing  which,  the  most  cQectual  antidote  against  poison 
of  every  kind  is  supplied  ? 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Wix’s  idea,  that  contamination  is  un- 
ovoidable  by  those  of  right  |trinciples,  it  is  to  pay  but  an  ill  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  strengh  of  those  principles,  to  imagine  that  tnith 
is  in  every  instance  to  give  place  to  error,  rather  than  that  error 
is  in  any  case  to  yield  to  truth.  But  we  contend  further,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  fact  than  the  supposition 
that  the  members  of  the  Bible  ScK'iety  in(H*t  together  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  over  each  other  to  their  peculiar  views,  or 
that  its  Dissenting  members  do,  in  point  of  fact,  ever  mecldle 
Vvith  the  theology  of  their  Brethren  of  the  Establishment.  Eroni 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Society,  coeval  with  its  origin,  wc 
can  assert  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the 
notion  so  scilulously  inculcated  throughout  this  work,  that  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  are  of  a  theological  or  controvisrsial 
character.  We  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  memb(*rs  of  this  society  are  actuated  by  more  sublime  and 
hallowed  motives  than  making  Churchmen  Dissenters^  or  Dis¬ 
senters  Churchmen,  'riu'y  desire,  indeed,  that  all  among  them- 
sidves  should  be  better  Christians,  whatever  external  profession 
they  may  bear,  but  their  main  object  is  to  uublish  a  volume 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  (jod,  may  make  those  persons 
Christians  indeed,  who  have  either  never  heard  the  name  of 
Christ,  or  who  have  nothing  more  than  his  name,  who  are  yet 
“  in  the  flesh,”  aiul  who  in  that  state,  whatever  may  be  their 
outward  privileges,  “  cannot  please  God.”  Their  object  is  not 
the  extension  of  a  party,  but  the  conversion  of  a  world  ;  not  the 
increase  of  any  merely  visible  Church  on  earth,  but  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  the  salvation  of  immortal 
souls,  and  the  extinction  of  sin  and  error  of  every  class  and 
degree.  Their  primary  object  is,  that  they  may  tbemselvt*8 
escape  the  “  w  rath  to  come  ;”  and  next,  that  they  may  be  the  ho¬ 
noured  instruments  of  saving  their  fellow  creatures  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  They  feel,  that  having  “  freely  received,”  they  should 
“  freely  give,”  and  believing  that  “  the  glory  of  the  Ijord  is 
“  risen  upon  them,”  they  deem  it  a  solemn  duty,  “  to  arise  and 
VoL.  XL  N.S.  8  C 
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Ahine,  for  their  li^ht  is  come/’  The  knowledge  that  some 
few  Soeinians  contribute  to  the  Bible  Society,  affords  no  better 
arjE^uinent  for  a  real  Cliristiaii  reiiutincin^  the  Society,  than  the 
notorious  fact  of  there  hein^  some  Socinians  anions^  the  Clergy 
of  (he  Church  of  En^laiul,  would  supply  a  sutheient  reason 
why  a  mtunher  of  that  communion  should  withdraw  from  it. 

If  tie  he  himself  sound  in  the  faith,  his  continuance  at  his  post 
is  the  more  necessary  ;  he  has  a  right  to  look  for  the  blessing  of 
(jod  upon  his  labours  for  others,  and  has  no  cause  for  a  cow« 
ardly  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  apprehension  that  he  may  him¬ 
self  sustain  some  injury  in  the  experiment.  We  are  really 
almost  ashamed  of  arguing  such  points,  and  notice  them  only, 
lest  silence  should  be  construed  into  acipiiescencc. 

If  the  views  we  have  taken  be  correct,  what  will  then  become 
of  what  Mr.  Wix  calls  his  ‘  commanding  and  unanswerable  ar- 
^  gument  against  the  indiscriminate  association  of  Churchmen 
*  with  Dissenters  ?’ — a  feeling  indeed,  which  operated  very 
strongly  with  St.  Peter,  before  his  Lord  and  Master  shewed 
him  that  he  was  not  to  call  any  thing  common  or  unclean,  but 
which  had  no  longer  any  force  when  his  mind  was  enlightened 
from  above,  and  when  lie  was  taught  to  consider  the  eternal 
interests  of  his  perishing  fellow  creatures  as  of  a  nature  to  out¬ 
weigh  all  his  narrow  prejudices,  and  invalidate  all  his  pharisai- 
cal  pretensions,  teaching  him  that  a  cup  of  cohl  water  given  to 
a  disciple  should  iiy  no  means  lose  its  reward,  and  that  there 
was  “  joy  in  heaven  over"  even  “  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 
Surely  the  feelings  which  would  tleprive  such  a  world  as  this 
of  the  Hihle  Society,  and  which  could  induce  a  Protestant 
Minister  to  inveigh  severely  against  those  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  belong  to  it*,  may  well  be  ^suspected  of  an 
alliance  w  ith  that  spirit  wbicb  lately  induced  an  Archdeacon  of  the 
Estahlishmcnt  to  rise  in  a  public  assembly  with  a  Bishop  at  its 
head,  and  deliver  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Church  Missionary 
Society, — a  Society  which  has  for  its  object  the  instruction  and 
conversion  of  those  very  beatlicns  and  unbelievers,  for  whom 
the  Church  of  England,  in  her  collect  for  Good  Friday,  puts  up 
that  affecting  supplication,  that  lie  who  has  made  all  men,  and 
desires  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  hut  rather  that  he  should  be 
ronreried  ami  live,  may  have  mercy  upon  all  Infidels  and 
Heretics,  ami  take  from  them  all  ignorance,  hardness  of  heart 
and  coiUempt  of  his  word,  and  so  fetch  them  home  to  His  flock, 
that  they  may  be  earedy  and  matle  one  fold  under  one  shepherd  ; 
language  which  evidently  supposes  that  JMan  in  a  stale  of  na¬ 
ture,  of  ignorance,  and  of  uhthiracy,  cannot  be  saved.  ‘  The 
*  way  for  all  men  to  be  saved,’  says  Hooker,  ‘  is  bv  the  know- 


*  Sec  pp.  84-,  8j,  8()j  and  pO  of  Mr.  IVi.x  s  >\ork. 
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works,  wliicli  was  taught  by  the  Heatbeii  philosophers  before 
Uie  coiniug^  of  a  Saviour,  and  has  been  taught  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  from  her  earliest  fouiidatiun,  too  generally  )>erinitted  to 
supersede  this  fuiuUineiiiul  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  ? 

‘  How  ofr,  wlien  Paul  has  sitvM  us  with  a  text, 

‘  Have  Plato, 'fully,  Ppiclelus,  preach'd ! 

‘  Men  that  it'  now  alive,  would  sit  content 
‘  And  humble  learners  of  a  Saviour's  worth.' 

Is  any  adequate  prominence  or  importance  given  by  sudi 
Ministers,  to  the  main  doctrines  of  original  sin,  and  the  entira 
prevalence,  and  fatal  conseipuMices  of  actual  sin  in  the  case  of 
every  unconverted  man  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  not  com¬ 
munion  with  an  external  Church,  and  the  participation  of  her 
Sacraments,  too  generally  made  to  usurp  the  place  of  that 
spiritual  renewal  of  the  heart,  and  that  entire  change  of  tlie 
life,  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  all  vital  godliness  ? 

'  Is  not  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of 
every  individual  who  is  ever  brought  into  a  state  of  grace, 
absolutely  denied  by  many  of  the  regular  Clergy,  as  the  dream 
of  enthusiasm  ;  while  the  great  majority  of  that  Clergy  are 
either  suppressing  all  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
Regeneration,  or  else  aflirming  that  Baptism  is' Regeneration, 
and  that  no  other  is  either  necessary  or  possible  ? 

Arc  separation  from  the  world,  and  crucifixion  to  its  lusts 
and  jdeasures,  which  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  and  the  Articles 
and  ilomilies  of  the  (/hurch  of  England  assert  to  be  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  invariable  fruits  of  a  saving  Faith,  ever  made  by  such 
Ministers,  either  the  test  of  their  own  character,  or  of  the  reli- 
ligious  profi^ssion  of  their  auditories ;  or  are  not  sgeh  Teachers,  in 
point  of  fact,  occasionally  found  at  the  'rheatre,  and  frequently 
at  the  Card  Table,  and  do  they  not  brand  with  opprobrious 
terms  such  members  of  their  own  Church  as  are  renouncing  the 
vanities  against  which  they  protested  at  their  Baptism,  and 
which  appear  essentially  opposed  to  seriousness  of  mind,  to 
growth  in  grace,  to  purity  of  heart,  and  consistency  of  charac¬ 
ter  ? 

Are  there  not  too  many  instances  in  which  those  frequenters 
of  our  Churches,  who  choose  to  inquire  for  themselves,  and  not 
to  take  their  Religion  ujion  trust,  must  be  compelled  to  witness 
a  palpable  diffenuice  between  large  portions  of  that  Liturgy 
which  is  read  in  the  desk,  and  a  large  portion  of  *  the  Sermons 
which  are  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  observe  with  con¬ 
cern  and  sorrow,  that  many  of  those  blessetl  truths  which  Crao- 
mer,  Jewel,  Saunderson,  and  others,  have  embodied  in  the 
(’onfession,  the  Collects,  the  Prayers,  and  the  Articles  of  the 
Church,  are  either  openly  renounced,  or  silently  contemned  by 
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the  rci^iilarly  constituted  Ministers  of  that  Church,  so  that 
the  view  of  Protestant  doctrine  which  is  conveyed  by  (vrt^iin 
Sermons,  hears  no  nearer  admit y  to  the  Icadini;  truths  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  til  i!i  the  view  of  the  Romish  creed,  which  is  sous^ht  to  ha 
p^iven  hy  our  Author,  harmonizes  with  that  which  appears  in 
the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  every  Pope  who 
has  ever  reip;ned  ? 

VVe  shall  neither  attempt  to  answer  these  intermc^atories 
ourselves,  nor  assert  that  they  may  not  he  answenul  satis¬ 
factorily,  hut  we  do  think  tliat  if  the  charge  which  they  involve 
can  he  estahlished,  the  best  reason  will  he  found  why  ‘  very 
‘  little  attachment,’  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Wix,  is  found 
nmon^  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Church,  and  why  that 
Church,  to  quote  Mr.  Wix  a^ain,  ‘  has  not  been  successful 
‘  in  sufficiently  impressing  upon  her  Members,  the  necessity  of 
‘  undivided  attachment.’  VVe  believe  the  extent  and  character  of 
those  congregations  in  the  Establishment  where  the  doctrinea 
of  the  Bible  are  faithfully  preached,  and  where  the  Minister 
evinces  in  his  deportment  an  abiding  sense  of  the  important 
nature  of  his  office,  and  of  his  own  deep  responsibility,  will 
form  the  best  proof  of  the  value  attached  by  the  people  to  sound 
doctrine  and  holy  walkings  on  the  part  of  their  appointed 
teachers,  and  will  leave  it  no  longer  doubtful  to  what  cause  the 
alienation  and  defection  so  feelingly  deplored  by  our  Author,  are 
to  be  referred. 

Prom  this  Posistript  we  turn  to  the  Appendir^  whore  we  find 
Mr.  W'ix  making  a  most  extraordinary  use  of  the  great 
movement  which  has  been  lately  witnessed  on  the  (Continent,  in 
the  resistance  which  has  arisen,  on  the  part  even  of  some  of  tho 
Ministers  of  Popery  itself,  to  Papal  usurpation, and  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  power  which  the  Head  of  the  Romish  Church  has 
never  ceased  to  claim  over  those  of  his  Church,  who,  although  re¬ 
siding  in  other  States,  and  subject  to  other  Monarchs,  have  in  any 
degrw  ventured  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  in  defiance  of 
Papal  decrees,  or  General  Councils.  We  allude  to  the  recent 
contest  between  Baron  Wessenberg  and  His  Holiness,  as 
detailed  in  the  “  Correspondence,”  reviewed  in  our  last  Num¬ 
ber  ;  a  work  exemplifylDg,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  present 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  views  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  its 
unchanged  resolution  to  interfere  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
concerns  of  other  nations  by  the  most  unworthy  means.  It  might 
indeed  be  imagined,  that  the  obvious  effinjt  of  so  powerful  a 
proof  of  the  present  operation  of  Popish  intolerance  and 
oigotry,  as  is  here  displayed,  would  have  been  an  anxious 
desire,  on  the  part  of  any  Minister  of  our  Protestant  Church, 
that  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  Continent, 
should  rid  themselves  of  a  yoke  too  heavy  for  tliem  or  their 
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fathers  to  bear.  But  is  any  such  result  produced  on  the  mind  of 
our  Author  ?  Far  otherwise:  he  had  indeed  lon^  known,  he 
says,  that  the  Pope  had  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
this  excellent  Vicar ;  in  plainer  Eni'lisli,  that  he  had  evinced 
much  the  same  feelins^s  towards  him,  as  Pope  Leo  Xtli  had 
displayed  towards  another  enli^litened  Priest,  of  the  name  of 
Luther  ;  hut  ‘  in  his’  (IMr.  Wix’s)  ‘  anxiety  to  avoid  whatever 

*  ini^ht  tend  to  irritate  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  to  draw  forth  a 

*  premature  opinion  on  an  affair  which  is  at  present  before  the 

*  supreme  Court  of  Rome,  he  has  purposely  abstained  from 

*  alluding  to  it.’  We  really  know  not  whether  to  express  roost 
astonishment  at  the  sentimental  tenderness  which  is  here 
evinced  towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  unbounded  defe¬ 
rence  which  is  expressed  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Now,  however,  that  ‘  the  subject  must  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
^  every  Englishman  who  mixes  in  the  world,  or  reads  the  pub- 

*  lications  of  the  day,  he  feels  that  some  allusion  to  it  is  proper.’ 
In  other  words,  now  that  the  whole  Continent  and  all  England 
ring  with  the  treatment  which  this  man  has  received  from  the 
Pope  and  his  Cardinals,  (a  man  who,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Wix  himself,  ‘  bears  the  character  of  a  pious,  a  moral,  a  bene- 
^  volent  man,  animated  with  principles  truly  Apostolic,’)  k 
appears  im|>ossibIe  any  longer  to  suppress  all  allusion  to  the 
subject.  And  what  is  the  reader  likely  to  consider  the  probable 
result  of  this  W'ritrT’s  reflections  on  such  a  case,  and  for  what 
purpose  4loes  he  advert  to  it  at  all  ?  In  good  sooth,  that  the 
(xeneral  Council  now  to  be  convened,  may,  in  addition  to  its 
primary  purpose  of  uniting  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the 
Church  of  England,  enjoy  the  secondary  triumph  of  uniting  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  herself,  and  of  still  preserving  such  refrac¬ 
tory  sons  as  Baron  Wessenberg,  within  her  own  bosom  and 
pale.  The  separation  likely  to  ensue  on  the  Continent  at  this 
time,  between  enlightened  Catholics  and  their  own  Hierarchy,  is 
contemplated  by  our  Author  as  an  evil  of  no  common  magnitude, 
and  in  order  therefore  to  stay  the  plague”  which  has  begun, 
he  proposes  to  stand  between  the  dead  and  the  living”  by  a 
General  Council. 

*  It  is  generally  supposed/  he  says,  *  that  an  absolute  separation 
from  the  Homan  Sih:  will  soon  take  place  in  that  part  of  Germany 
which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  If  so, 
the  separation  will  probably  pot  stop  there,  ^but  will  extend  to  other 
dofninions* 

After  adverting  ^  to  a  discrimination  which,’  he  considers, 
^  should  be  made  between  those  Roman  Catholic  friends  of 
‘  reform  in  Germany,  some  of  whom,  as  is  feared,  being  Revo- 
^  lutionists,  are  desirous  oi  freedom  from  the  Papal  power,  only 
‘  that  they  may  destroy  Christianity,*  and  others,  whose 
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HU)lives  like  the  Raron's,  are  of  the  most  pure  dcscripUoD,  he 
remarks, 

‘  It  must  be  the  wish  of  all  persons  animated  with  similar  principlei» 
whether  Catholics  or  Protestants,  to  proceed  with  moderation.  In 
renouncing  errors,  let  them  be  careful  that  they  do  not  adopt  greater  : 
in  freeing  lhem^elves  from  usurpation,  lei  them  not  plunge  into  a  denial 
of  all  snlutary  authority.  An  anxious  desire  to  guard  against  these 
unhappy  excesses^  again  impels  the  Writer  to  invite  the  consideration  of 
the  Christian  world,  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  Council  being  authori¬ 
tatively  called,  and  charitably  holden,  between  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Church  of  Uoine.  If  something  of  this  kind  be  not 
dune,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  renunciation  of  Papal  power 
may  be  attended  in  a  ChriUian  view  with  cont^equences  most  mitchie^ 
vous,  even  with  a  ivanton  renunciation  of  all  Ecclesiastical  authority^ 
and  a  general  denial  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity.* 

Now,  let  na  suppose  some  professed  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
truth,  who  lived  at  the  |)eriod  when  the  Pope  of  other  days  op- 
|>osed  and  persecuted  VViekclid',.  lluss,  and  Luther,  to  have 
argued  after  this  fashion,  and  tlien  let  it  be  considered  what 
estimate  must  reasonably  have  been  taken  of  such  theology  and 
such  logic.  What  would  those  who  love  the  Gospel  have 
thout^ht  if  such  a  person  had  argued  thus  ? — ^  The  two  Religions 
a^ree  in  all  g^reat  fundamentals.  The  diflerences  in  other  tiling^ 
are  of  little  or  no  importance.  If  so  great  an  authority  as  the 
Pope  is  to  be  opposed  by  obscure  individuals,  by  refractory  ec¬ 
clesiastics  and  untractable  laymen,  the  enemies  of  truth  will 
step  between  the  contending  parties,  and  destroy  Christianity 
itself.  Let  all  f^ood  people  therefore,  proceed  with  moderation^ 
and  take  care  that  in  siding  with  WicklilVe,  Luther,  and  their 
brethren,  they  do  not  introduce  ^reafer  errors  than  Popery  ;  (as 
if  this  were  possible!)  let  them  beware  how  they  <leny  the  «a- 
Intary  authority  of  a  corrupt  and  apostate  Church.  Such 
exertions  may  i^sue  in  nothins^  short  of  an  absolute  separation 
between  the  Head  of  that  Church,  and  these  its  misguided 
members,  who  may  yet  he  saved  from  perdition,  by  a  seasonable 
reconciliation.  In  order  to  i^uard  against  all  unhappy  ex» 
cesses^  let  a  General  Council  be  authoritatively  convened,  lest 
the  renunciation  of  the  Papal  power  be  attended  with  conse¬ 
quences  most  mischievous,  even  with  a  wanton  renunciation  of 
all  Ecclesiastical  authority,  the  doctrines  of  Tradition,  and  the 
love  of  the  Fathers.* — We  need  do  no  more  tlian  inquire  what 
opinion  would  have  been  entertained  of  such  reasoning  in  other 
days  ;  and  with  what  sensation,  we  would  ask,  cau  it  be  expected 
to  be  received  at  the  present,  when  a  much  larger  portion  of 
spiritual  light  is  iliffiised  over  the  world  than  formerly,  by  means 
of  a  Society  which  Mr.  Wix,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  charity, 
would  consign  to  lio|>eless  reprobation  I 
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Ouc  word,  iu  conclusion,  upon  the  Catholic  claims.  It  does 
not  apiM'ar  specidcally  from  this  work,  how  Mr.  Wix  stands 
alTecled  in  regard  to  them,  but  as,  in  bis  character  of  a  Fellow  of 
Sion  College,  he  has  petitioned  a;^ainst  those  claims,  and  as  in 
his  book  he  assigns  to  his  own  Church  at  least  an  equality,  if 
not  a  primacy,  of  rank  and  power  iu  his  imapnary  Council,  we 
presume  Mr.  Wix  must  he  a  tiecideil  opponent  of  what  has  iKHii 
called  Catholic  Kmancipation.  We  do  not,  however,  see  uj>oii 
what  principle  he  can  consistently  deny  to  those  persons  who, 
as  he  says,  aefree  with  us  in  all  fundamental  points,  and  dider 
with  us  only  in  non-essentials,  the  full  extent  of  what  they  at 
present  claim,  except  in  so  far  as  the  concession  of  their  claims 
ini^ht  possibly  make  some  strange  alterations  in  the  frame  of  the 
Protestant  Hierarchy  as  hy  law  established,  and  hiin^^  about 
such  chanj;es  us  might  involve  in  their  consequences  even 
Vicars,  Chaplains,  and  Clerical  Swretaries.  For  who  can  say  if 
those  leviathans  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Tkoy  and  the  Right 
Reverend  Rishop  FovNTtK  were  once  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
London  district,  how  long  the  small  fry  who  (to  borrow  an 
image  of  Burke)  arc  at  present  frisking  in  the  pacific  ocean  of 
ecclesiastical  bounty,  might  he  permitted  to  disport  themselves 
in  such  delightful  sunshine  ?  We  feel  assured  tliat  the  Author, 
even  iu  the  utmost  exereisc  of  his  charity  towards  the  Roman¬ 
ists,  can  never  seriously  countenance  their  pretensions  to  politi¬ 
cal  power,  to  the  right  of  legislating  for  a  Protestant  Clmrch, 
or  executing  the  functions  of  a  Protestant  state.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  him,  that  such  events  could  mot  possibly  happen 
without  endangering  the  supremacy  of  the  Churcli  of  Fnglaiid  ; 
and  it  is  not  therefore  likely  that  he  would  knowingly  assist  in 
the  overthrow  of  a  system,  concerning  which  he  may  sing  the 
canon  UuoryNi  pars  tnatjita  fui.  Hut  wc  would  ask  him,  in 
all  seriousness,  whether  he  thinks  that  portion  of  the  population 
of  this  country  who  support  the  National  Church  as  the  Churcli 
of  the  Reformation,  and  w  ho  arc  attached  to  it  only  so  far  as  it 
stands  aloof  frtim  Popish  doctrines  and  practictis,  will  be  likely 
to  fee!  for  the  interests  of  the  Kstablislied  Clergy,  any  longer 
than  they  are  true  to  those  Protestant  doctrines,  to  which  tiiey 
have  pledged  allegiance,  and  which  it  cost  the  best  blood  of 
Ungiaiid  to  scK'urc  to  that  Church  ?  W'e  would  ask,  whether,  if 
Mr.  \\  ix's  statements  were  correct,  os  to  the  close  similarity, 
and  all  hut  identity,  existing  hctwc*en  the  two  Churches,  there 
would  he  any  thing  left  in  the  Church  of  England  to  recoiu- 
mend  it  to  the  esteem  or  support  of  a  great  Protestant  popula¬ 
tion  ?  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  wc  think 
the  prominent  feature  in  tlie  Catholic  question  is  the  radical  and 
all-important  ditFerence  between  the  two  Religions,  and  that  if  it 
could  once  be  established^  that  Popery  iu  all  its  parts  was  not 
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o«»scntially  opposoil  to  the  relii^ious  aoil  moral  interests  of  all 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  the  ground  u|>on  which  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Romish  claims  are  standing,  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  narrowed.  If  it  could  once  he  shewn  that  the  Church  of 
Kngland  is,  as  Mr.  Wix  contends  it  is,  more  than  thrt'e-fourths 
Popish,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  we  should  say  that  he  hod 
unwittingly  made  out  a  far  stronger  case  against  that  Church, 
than  the  most  powerful  enemy  who  has  ever  come  up  against 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  had  furnished  the  friends  and  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Pa))acy  and  its  claims,  whether  spiritual  or  politi¬ 
cal,  with  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  they  had  ever  wielded. 
We  apprehend,  further,  that  while  the  profession  of  such  a  Re* 
ligion  as  that  of  Popery,  ought  to  induce  every  friend  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  truth  and  religious  liberty  to  weigh  most  seriously  tne 
consequences  of  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  It 
becomes  him  no  less  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  which  operate  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  are  avail¬ 
able  in  respect  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  whether  the  politi¬ 
cal  disabilities  of  the  latter  can  consistently  or  reasonably  be 
defended  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  of  the  world.  At 
all  events,  we  think  that  one  result  of  such  reflections  will  be,  a 
conviction  of  the  utter  untenableness  and  gross  iutolerance  of 
the  main  position  advanced  in  this  work  ;  namely,  that  not  even 
a  religious  union  can  possibly  take  place  between  the  Church  of 
England  aiul  Dissenters.  With  what  consistency,  indeed,  the 
union  with  Papists,  which  is  here  recommended,  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  assertion,  that  union  can  under  no  circumstances 
be  brought  about  with  Dissenters,  we  must  leave  to  such  writers 
to  explain  :  to  us  it  appears  that  only  the  most  inadequate  sense 
of  what  Popery  and  Protestantism  resjiectively  are,  could  have 
involved  any  man  in  so  monstrous  a  contradiction. 

To  conclude  :  we  are  honestly  under  no  auprehensiou  what¬ 
ever  that  this  scheme  of  a  General  Council  will  be  resorted  to  ; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  our  Author  could  seriously  have  expected 
that  it  would,  although  he  has  ingeuiously  availed  himself  of  the 
argument  of  its  expediency,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  most  uu<maU- 
fied  and  unmerited  invectives  against  Dissenters  out  oT  the 
Church,  Evangelical  Professors  within  it,  and  the  Bible  Society 
both  in  and  out  of  it.  Had  the  mere  project  of  a  union  between 
the  two  Churches  of  Rome  and  England  been  in  question,  we 
should  have  left  it  to  its  fate  ;  but  while  the  project  itself  is 
utterly  chimerical  and  absurd,  we  have  felt  that  the  arguments 
by  which  it  has  been  here  supported,  are  of  a  mischievous  and 
injurious  tendency,  and  have  therefore  require<l  distinct  examina¬ 
tion,  as  being  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  vital  truth, ^  whe^er 
such  truth  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  tlie  National  Establish¬ 
ment,  or  abstracted  from  all  external  modifications  of  Protestant 
VoL.  XI.  N.S.  3  D 
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belief.  The^scheroc  of  a  union  between  the  two  Churche!^  i« 
worse  than  hopeless.  To  say  nothin'?  of  all  ancient  history 
and  all  former  cKpenence,  the  present  Pone,  who  is  declaredly 
jllr.  \V*ix  lo  be  of  a  *  very  aniiuhle  and  accommodating  tem^ 

*  per,'  and  who,  he  further  says,  is  ‘  described  to  be  a  holy  and 
^  a  f?t>od  man,’  has  positively  allinned,  witliin  these  few  years, 
and  even  while  under  |>ersonal  coercion,  that  *  there  is  no  hope 

*  of  salvation  out  of  the  Romish  Church  and  further,  that 

*  boin^  divine,  and  necessarily  one,  it  can  form  no  alUanee  with 
‘  any  other.’*  I'he  Romish  hierarchy,  from  the  conclave  of 
Cardinals  at  Rome  to  the  lowest  Deacon  of  the  {our  Vicars 
Apostolic  in  England,  are  all  agreed  in  the  same  pious  con- 
fessiuii. 

The  compliments  which  may  mutually  pass  between  certain 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  EngUmI,  and  the  Priests  of  the 
Romish  Creed,  in  reft^rence  to  a  union,  mean  little,  and  prove 
luaa.  Dr.  Gedues,  an  honest  Catholic,  remarks  of  some  of  hts 
own  body  :  *  As  to  tbeir  fawning  on  the  Established  Clergy,  it 
‘  ia  truly  ridiculous  ;  the  Established  Clergy  must  be  dim^sighted 


•  We  hiijferfly  to  avciid  every  expression  NNhich  may  wppear  ©f 
a  harsh  or  oflensivr  tendency,  but  it  is  impossible,  in  common  justice  to 
the  cau*-4  ue  aiUocate,  to  ibibi'ar  expressino  our  unfeigne^t  ustoiushment 
and  M»now,  that  in  deliancr<;f  the  b<‘at  Miiihenticated  (arts,  such  a  state- 
rtu'iu  ol  the  temper  and  chaiacter  id  (he  prevent  li<*ad  of  the  HomisH 
Church  should  be  openly  given  to  the  llritish  public  by  a  Proteatant 
bJinister.  Is  such  un  usM'ition,  iis  to  the  imiHMihiliiy  of  aulvutinn  out  of 
the  Church  ol  Koine,  any  prtKif  of  the  prrwal  Pope’s*  amiable  temptvi^ 
and  is  such  a  statement  of  the  impossibility  of  that  Church  forming  au 
alliance  with  any  other,  an  e\id(i\re  of  his  *  accommexiatiug’  temper?  Is 
the  revival  of  the  odious  Inqui>itiun,  that  horrid  engine  of  guilt  and 
cruelly,  a  proof  of  the  present  PojH*'s  ‘  hoiinc^,’  or  dues  his  revival  of 
the  infamous  Ordtr  of  Jesuits,  (he  first  and  hitu  rcst  hns  of  the  reformed 
faith,  and  the  most  furious  persecutors  of  its  profesaois,  afford  any  better 
procif  of  his  piety  }  Is  hiv  severe  annthima  against  the  Bible  Society  and 
all  its  odherents,  from  its  ooMe  Proident  in  rnglnnd,  down  to  the  lowest 
servant  who  contributes  her  weekly  mite  in  its  support,  any  proof  of  the 
Pope's  ‘  goo.lness,^  or  doc»8  his  dislike  of  the  purr  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  evipced  in  the  ci^il  tvranny  exercised  by  him  towards  many 
of  the  ministi  rs  of  his  ow  n  Church  on  the  continent,  convey  any  better 
evidence  of  such  *  goodness  f'  We  Wl  assured  that  facts  like  ihtwe 
have  produced  a  very  dhlrrcnt  impression  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  world  than  they  appear  to  have  dune  upm  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Wix  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  rejoice  in  (be  assurance, 
that  such  specimens  of  fnodem  bigotry  and  intolerance  have  not  been 
without  their  usv'  under  liis  divine  govcrnnienl,  whose  constant  purpose 
is  to  educe  good  from  tviJ,  and  who  makes  even  *  the  wrath  of  man  to 
*  {valsc  him.' 
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*  InJceil^  if  they  can  deem  such  homage  sincere,  and  consent 

*  to  snuff  up  incense  from  a  Koiiiisli  censer.’  Nor  must  those 
Protestant  Slinisters  wlio  advocate  such  a  cause,  feel  any  sur¬ 
prise  if  (hey  experience  llie  common  fate  of  (hose  soldii  rs  who, 
while  (hey  halt  been  two  opinions,”  ore  considered  «leserter* 
by  the  army  which  they  seem  rciuly  to  (piit,  and  spies  by  the 
forces  which  they  appear  disposed  to  join.  8o  far  was  the 
Church  of  Rome  from  feelio!^  itself  under  any  obligations  to 
Qrotics  fur  his  attempts  to  effect  a  union  of  the  two  Churches, 
that  his  hooks  were  condemned  by  the  Index  Kxptjri;atorius 
of  the  Holy  See;  and  Cassander,  who  did  not  even  yield  toour 
Author  himself  in  his  charitable  desire  of  effecting  a  co  tl<*scencc 
between  such  opposite  elements,  shared  no  better  fate  having 
experitMiced  the  mortlAcation,  after  a  life  of  hopeless  exertion 
fur  a  coalition,  of  seeing  his  learned  works  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which,  as  it  was  too  wise  to  be  tans^lii,  was 
too  good  to  be  amended,  by  any  preacher  of  union  with  Pro¬ 
testants. 

W e  are  not  even  willing  to  concede  the  credit  of  novelty  to 
such  a  scheme  as  tlie  present.  *  Before  our  troubles,’  says 
1  ofd  Clarendon,  in  his  “  Iteliyion  and  Policy ‘  it  was  a 
^  common  bait  held  out  by  the  Catholic^,  that  there  was  but 

*  amail  difference  betureen  the  Churches  of  Knuland  and 
^  Pome,  trhich  might  easily  he  reconciled.  And  be  relates 
an  attempt  then  made  by  Mr.  Davenport,  a  Franciscan  monic, 
towards  effecting  such  rcconciliairon.  ‘  Alas  !’  adds  bis  lord- 
ship,  *  those  men  know  little  of  the  Pope’s  constitution,  ami 

*  how  little  he  Is  moved  by  such  overtures  !’  We  say,  therefore. 
With  Terence  as  to  the  claim  of  novelty  In  such  a  project, 
‘  Nil  jam  dictum  quod  non  dictum  priuti,^  With  regard  to 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  beau  projet,  we  apprehend  Uiat 
if  any  arrangement  could  possibly  taac  place,  it  would  only  be 
what  Mr.  Burke  once  humourously  called  *  an  arrangement 

*  for  general  confusion.’  ‘  Popery,*  said  a^  late  excellent 
minister  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  *  is  the*  masterpicoe  of 

*  Satan  ;  another  such  contrivance  could  not  possibly  be  in- 

*  venteti.  it  is  a  systefnatic  and  infallible  plan  to  form 

*  manacles  and  mufflers  for  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  well  laid 

*  design  to  render  Christianity  ooiitemptible  by  tbe  abuse  of  its 

*  principles  and  its  institutions.  It  was  devised  to  overwhelm, 

*  to  enchsnt,  to  sit  as  tiie  g^eat  whore,  making  the  earth  drunk 

*  with  her  fornications.  It  Is  in  fact  llic  mystery  of  iniquity;  able  to 

*  work  itself  into  the  simple,  grand,  sublime,  and  holy  institution 
‘  of  Christianity,  and  so  to  interweave  Its  own  abominations  with 

*  the  truth,  as  to  occupy  the  strongest  passions  of  the  soul,  and 
‘  lo  control  (he  strongest  undcfrsiandings.  Those  two  master 

*  princ'fples,  tliat  we  must  believe  as  the  Church  ordains,  and 
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*  that  there  u  no  salvation  out  of  the  Churchy  oppose  an 

*  almost  insuperable  barrier  against  the  truth,  in  the  ignorance 

*  and  fear  which  they  beget.*  Mr.  Wix  will  no  doubt  designate 
this  as  very  uncharitable,  but  we  believe  that  this  witness  is 
true.**  It  is  with  such  a  Church,  then,  and  with  her  doctrines 
and  practices,  that  we  are  now  invited  to  be  at  peace  ;  but  have 
w^  forgotten  an  answer  which  was  once  given  to  the  question, 

It  it  peace  ?**  What  peace,  so  long  as  the  whoredoms  of 
thy  mother,  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many  ?**  Bishop  Hall 
has  long  since  settled  this  question  of  a  Council.  *  A  General 
^  Council,*  he  says,  *  is  no  less  impossible  than  reconciliation 

*  itself.  For  who  shall  call  it  ?  who  shall  preside  in  it  ?  who 
^  shall  be  present,  and  give  their  voices  ?  what  shall  be  the  rule 

*  of  their  decisions?  There  can  be  no  Council  held  by  those 

*  WHICH  PROFESS  A  GENERAL  AND  PUBLIC  DISAGREEMENT  OF 

*  JUDGEMENT.  Unless  He  that  doth  wonders  alone  by  His 

*  stretched-out  arm  from  Heaven,  should  mightily,  beyond  all 
^  hope,  effect  this ;  we  know  too  well  that  it  cannot  be  done. 
^  Only  this  one  thing  which  God  hath  promised*  we  do  verily 

*  expect,  to  see  the  day  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  with  the 
^  breath  of  his  mouth  destroy  this  lawless  man.  (To**  aiK>/uio*) 

*  long  since  revealed  to  his  Cluirch  ;  and  by  the  brightness  of 
^  his  glorious  coming,  fully  discover  and  despatch  him.*  No 
wonder  that  under  such  a  sense  of  the  character  of  that  Church, 
this  great  and  pious  man  should  declare  elsewhere,  ^  when 

*  GOD  ACKNOWLEDGES  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  FOR  A  DAUGHTER, 
<  WE  WILL  ACKNOWLEDGE  HER  FOR  A  SISTER,  BUT  NOT  BE* 

^  FORE  ;*  and  again,  ^  when  she  abandons  her  spiritual 

^  WHOREDOMS,  W£  WILL  RECEIVE  HER  INTO  THE  FAMILY  OF 
‘  CHRIST.* 


The  Public  will  have  observed  that  Mr.  Wix's  work  has  been 
recently  examined  in  the  Morning  Post,  in  a  series  of  letters  signed 
Philopatris.  We  believe  it  to  be  no  secret  that  these  letters  are 
from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  we  are  glad  *  to  find  that  such  a 
work  has  already  found  so  able  a  refutation.  Mr.  Wix,  indeed,  con¬ 
tends  in  two  letters  of  reply,  that  the  Bishop  has  both  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented  his  book  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  he  may  put  our 
Review  upon  the  same  footing.  It  is  certainly  impossible  for  us  to 
know  with  what  motives  or  intentions  such  a  work  may  have  been 
written,  nor  is  it  either  our  habit  or  inclination  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  any  writer ;  but  undoubtedly,  so  long  as  words  continue  to  convey 
the  sense  which  our  forefathers  attached  to  them,  so  long  will  the  book 
before  us  be  generally  regarded  as  a  defence  of  the  most  pernicious 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  those 
doctrines  being  almost,  if  not  altogether,  identical  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  England.  To  us  it  appears  that  this  theory  has  been  suo 
cesvfully  oppose<l  by  the  Bishop,  who  has  not  only  proved  such  a  view 
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1o  bf  erroneous  in  itself,  but  clean  contrary  to  the  opinions  publicly 
uvowed  by  Mr.  Wix  himself,  in  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  in  his 
work  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  ^Vc  will  merely 
add,  that  if  we  were  disposed  to  select  one  p4n  of  the  Bishop's  reply,’ 
as  more  convincing  and  conclusive  than  another,  it  would  be  this 
ad  hominem  branch  of  his  argument. 
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Mr.  Oliver  Cromvell  who  is  a  descen* 
dant  of  the  family,  will  shortly  publish. 
Memoirs  of  the  Protector  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  and  of  his  Sons  Richard  and  Henry, 
illustrated  by  original  Letters,  and  other 
Family  Papers. 

Preparing  for  publication,  an  Essay  on 
the  Diagnosis,  Morbid  Anatomy,  and 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 
By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  icc. 
Shortly  will  be  published  in  one  vol, 
small  Bvo.  The  Lay  of  Agincourt,  and 
other  Poems. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in 
a  few  weeks,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  with  a 
portrait,  an  Account  of  the  Life  of 
James  Crichton  of  Cinny,  commonly 
called  the  admirable  Crichton ;  with 
Notes  and  an  Appendix  of  original 
papers.  By  Patrick  Frazer  Tytler,  Esq. 
F.R.S.P. 

The  author  of  Conversations  on  Che¬ 
mistry,  £cc.  has  a  new  volume  at  press 
entitled.  Conversations  on  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  in  which  the  elements  of  that 
science  aro  familiarly  explained,  and 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young 
pupils.  Illustrated  with  plates  by  Lowry. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will 
published.  Memoirs  of  John  Tobin, 
author  of  **  The  Honey-moon,’*  &c.  &c. 
With  two  unpublished  plays,  and  other 
selections  from  his  MSS.  By  Miss 
Benger,  author  of  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  ice. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  two 
vols.  foolscap  Bvo.  Hints  on  the  Sources 
of  Happiness.  Addressed  to  her  children, 
by  a  Mother,  Author  of  **  Always 
Happy,”  icc. 

John  Gamble,  Eaq.  author  of  Irish 
Sketches,  Jcc.  &c.  will  shortly  publish. 
Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  in  a  series  of  letters 
written  in  the  year  1818. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  in  one  voU  4tu.  the  Life 
of  William  Lord  Russell,  with  some 
account  of  tite  times  in  which  he  lived. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Pearkes  is  printing.  Po¬ 
pular  Observations  on  the  Diseases  in¬ 
cident  to  Literary  and  Sedentary  Per¬ 
sons,  with  hints  for  their  prevention  and 
cure. 

The  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott  has  in  the 
press.  Homilies  for  the  Young,  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes. 

The  Kev.  T.  P.  Dihdin  is  preparing  a 
Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Pic¬ 
turesque  Tour  in  Normandy,  Prance, 
and  Germany,  in  three  volumes,  to 
arrange  with  his  Decameron. 

Ill  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  in  4to.  with  plates.  Travels  in 
various  Countries  of  the  East,  being  a 
continuation  of  Memoirs  relating  to 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  8cC. 
Edited  by  Robert  Walpole,  M.A.  This 
volume  contains  the  last  Travels  of 
the  late  W.  G.  Brown,  Esq. ;  also,  a 
Journey  through  the  Desert  to  Mount 
Sinai ;  aimther  to  Susa,  in  Persia  ;  and 
various  communications  relating  to  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  Islands 
and  Continent  of  Greece. 

Poems  founded  on  the  Events  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,  written  during 
its  progress  and  after  its  conclusion,  by 
the  wife  of  an  ofricer  who  served  in  its 
campaigns,  will  soon  appear,  in  an  oc¬ 
tavo  volume. 

Mr.  W.  Owen  Pughc  will  soon  publish, 
a  translation  of  Paradise  Lost  into  Welsh, 
in  the  same  metre  as  the  original. 

A  new  edition  of  Ossian’s  Poems  is 
preparing  for  publication,  with  notes, 
critical,  historical,  and  expiauator)’.  By 
Mr.  Win.  Beauford. 

W.  S.  Mason,  Esq.  is  preparing  a  sta¬ 
tistical  Account,  or  parochial  .Survey  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Playfair  is  printing,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  France  as  it  is,  not  Lady 
Morgan’s  France. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rose  it  preparing  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Orlando  Furloso  of  Ariosto, 
with  a  life  and  notes. 
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The  eterenth  volnme  of  Dr.  Sham’s 
Zo^\(jfy,  mrlll  aftprur  In  a  Uew  days. 

Ibc  Attlbor  ci  **  NirM,**  a  dest  rip- 
lire  perm,  mill  soon  publish;  Taics  of 
iu  rhyme,  comprisim;  Botlm-eil, 
Second  Nuptials,  thr  Exile,  and  the 
Devil  on  Shralfdi’ii  INke. 

Shortly  mill  be  publishetl,  in  di-my 
I'^o,  The  Wandering:  Jew,  brinp 
an  authentic  account  of  the  mannrrs 
and  rnstotns  of  the  most  distinguished 
naiioas;  interspersed  with  aiiecdotes 
af  Celebrated  im  n  at  dilTtivnt  periods, 
since  the  last  destr«H't*on  of  the  Teinplo 
of  Jerusalem,  in  a  narratise  supposed 
to  hare  been  written  by  that  inyslcrious 
character. 

In  thepresa,  A  Short  Account  of  some 
of  tire  principal  l.ospitals  of  France, 
Italy,  SwitserJan<l,  and  tlic  Netherlands. 
With  remarks  ,  uj>on  the  climate  and 
iliseai^es  of  those  rountiies  By  Hem^ 
William  Carter,  M.l>.  F.K.S.  and  one 
of  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  trarelling  Pellowa 
from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Dr.  Harris  lias  in  the  press,  an 
audrets  entitled,  **  Advice  and  IrJiGOu* 
ragement  to  Sunday  School  Tcachen:,’* 
deli  vert'd  at  the  Hnxton  ncademy  school 
house,  43th  Sept.  Ittl6. 

The  Rcr.  T.  1  aat  of  Birmingham, 
has  in  the  press,  a  Sermon  on  Home 
Missions,  and  the  claims  which  the 
c'ountry  has  on  the  coal  of  Christians, 
preached  before  the  assoriatod  minister 
and  churches  of  Warwick  arni  Worces¬ 
ter. 


Art.  X.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

aiocSAniY. 

I'hc  life  of  the  late  Rt.  lion.  John 
l*hilpot  Curran,  Maxtor  of  the  Rolls  in 
Irvlaml.  By  his  son,  William  Henry 
Curran,  Esq.  RarrUtcr  at  Law.  With 
a  portrait  and  tac-similies.  2  vols.  ftro. 
11.  4s.  boards. 

rDUCATIOM.  . 

geography  for  youth,  adapted  to  the 
diBerent  claswes  of  learners.  ThirrI 
edition.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hartley. 
limn.  4s.  6«i  hound. 

Introductoiy  Oreck  Evercites  to 
those  of  Neilson,  Dunbar,  and  others ; 
arranged  under  models,  to  assist  the 
learuer.  By  Nathauiei  Howard.  l2mo. 
.S'i.  f>d.  hound. 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Fairly 
Kliication  aud  Nursery  Discipline. 
I  2mo.  3s.  6d. 


Ill  the  pn'ss.  Strict ur«s  on  the  Test 
and  Corporat'oii  Acts,  with  angeestioDS 
at  to  the  iKopi'iety  o4  an  iaitnrdiate 
application  by  Fio(«  stant  I)i>sentci« 
to  rarliaui«nt  for  their  Repeal.  By  « 
Frotestant  Diuenting  Minister. 

In  the  conrso  of  the  mon*h  will  he 
|Hihiished  in  a  hamlsonie  oct.cvu  volume, 
illustrated  with  plates,  L  tlirt  from 
Palestine,  descriptive  of  a  Tour  through 
Galilee  and  Jnrh's,  with  some  accouut 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  aud  of  the  present 
stale  of  Jertisahm. 

The  irst  pari  of  a  French  translation 
of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip'a  treatise  oa 
Febrile  Diseases  by  Dr.  Tittie,  was  pub« 
lishfd  in  Farts  Iasi  month. 

Mr.  F.  Baily  has  juat  published  a 
translation  of  M.  Cagiio(i*a  memoir,  on 
a  Dew  and  certain  method  of  aacertjin- 
mg  the  figure  of  the  earth,  by  mcoos 
of  occultations of  the  ftxeil  stars:  toRe> 
tlier  with  notes,  and  uu  appendix  to  the 
same. 

Mr.  Dancy  Lcrcr  h.isjust  publishsd, 
a  new  eiliticti  of  his  Yfsing  Sea  Officer’.s 
Sheet  Anchor,  or  a  Key  to  the  U*adii>f 
of  Rigging  and  to  piacticul  Seaman¬ 
ship,  in  1  viJ.  4to. 

•*  The  Young  Cliiiatlan  Iiyitructed,*' 
A  reprint  of  Stebbin’s  Christi.in  la- 
strocted,  or  Cfitoi'htsm,'  with  notcf  from 
the  old  Divines,  revistil  by  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  sell  at 
Is.  is  nearly  ready. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

FINS  ARTS. 

Wild's  Illustrations  of  the  Architec* 
tore  aixi  Scidpture  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Lincoln,  containing  sixteen 
plates,  in  size  10  by  12  in.  Atlas  4to. 
31.  3s.  folio  colotnbicr,  101.  10s. 

ailTORY. 

A  History  of  England,  from  the  fird 
invasion  by  the  Romans,  to  the  accession 
of  Henry  VI 11.  By  the  Rev,  John 
Lingrard.  3  vols.  4to.  31.  3s.  boards. 

Ann.sis  of  Scotland,  from  the  acces* 
sion  of  Malc'oim  IIL  in  the  year  1037, 
to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Siew- 
ar\,  iu  the  year  1371.  To  whiidi  are 
added,  I'racti  rclativa  to  Ike  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  By  Sir 
David  Dalryniple,  Bart,  of  Hailet. 
Third  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Enfield’s  History  of  PhilosiT^T* 


A 
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(Vom  the  earliest  limm,  tu  the  beginning 
the  t>rcMrnt  «'entury.  Drawn  up  troiu 
Hrucker’ft  Hist  la  Critioa  Fhilumrpliiai. 
U  vols.  8vo  It.  4s.  Uigc  paper,  it.  16i. 

Bisho.r  .Burnet’»  tiisiury  ut  Uis  O^ii 
Tiuit^.  tV«iin  the  restoiation  of  king 
Charles  the  sei'uiHl,  lullie  reign  ul  queen 
Adoe.  And  a  Kuiniuaiy  recapitulation 
of  atfau'  in  Chuixti  atui  State,  from 
James  1.  lu  the  Ksstoiaiiun  in  the  year 
1660.  With  the  Author’s  life  an<i 
explanaitiry  notes.  4  eul<«.  hvo.  il.  2s, 
boards,  largr*  paper,  31.  3%. 

UOntlCULlUBS. 

Memoirs  ot  tne  Caledonian  UortienU 
tufal  Society.  With  numerous  engra* 
\ings.  2  rois.  Sro.  ll.  5s.  boards. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal 
Law,  ad4< pled  to  the  use  of  the  prafes- 
sion,  iii>«gistiatts,  and  private  gentle* 
men.  Uj  Joseph  Ciiitty,  Esq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  4  vols. 
royal  bvo.  51.  5s.  buatxls. 

MIOICINI. 

An  Enquiry,  illustrating  the  naturs 
of  TuiK.‘rt'u Idled  Acctetious  of  Serous 
MeiohraiiKs;  aiai  tlie  origin  of  Tuber* 
cles  and  Tumours  in  ditfereut  Tektures 
of  the  boily.  By  John  Karon,  M.D. 
Physic«an  to  the  Gent-rsl  Intiimury  ut 
Gk^'estar.  Illustrated  by  five  plates, 
bro,  14s. 

MltiESAlOaT. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  ;  explaining  the  easiest  meihndi 
of  disonmiaating  Minerals,  and  the 
earthy  Mib^tances,  cotninoniy  called 
rocks,  which  coiiijej'»e  the  primitive, 
secondary’,  (loctz  or  Mat,  and  alluvial 
formations  ;  to  wtiicli  is  added,  a  De* 
i»criptioa  of  the  Lapidary’s  Apparatus, 
Ike.  By  J.  -^lawe.  With  engravings, 
.iHd  a  coloured  plate.  12uio.  5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Third  Scries  of  Tales  of  my 
Landlord.  Collected  and  arraagi'd  by 
Jedediab  CIcUhboUutu,  Schoolmaster 
and  P.iriah*clerk  of  Gaudcrcleugh. 
Containing  the  Bride  of  Lauiineriiiuir, 
aud  a  Lcg4Uidof  the  Wars  of  Muutioie. 
In  4  vols.  12ino. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoscope;  cm* 
tainiug  an  account  ol  ibe  principles  and 
construe  lion  of  the  instrument,  and  of 
its  application  in  various  forms  to  tbe 


useful  aru.  By  David  Crevsier,  LUD* 
F.R.S.  12aio.  With  seveu  plates.  6»* 
Tne  Auloid:  an  Eastern  tale,  ily 
James  Atkinson,  K-sq.  8vo.  3s.  o’wed. 

'I'he  Journal  of  a  Boldinr  of  the  list 
or  Glasgow  llegiintut,  Highland  Light 
Infantry,  from  1S06  U>  1615.  I'Joko.  5s. 

Cogmagug  Hall,  or  the  Philosophical 
Lord  .and  the  Governess,  a  baltrii  ul 
Novel.  By  the  AnihvMT  of  Prodigious. 

3  vols.  12mo  IL  Is. 

The  Th«i«ry  aud  Practico  of  Bleach* 
iiig  with  Oa> muriatic  Acid;  as  now 
pructised  by  some  of  the  mast  eminent 
bloiiciiers,  pa|M;r  makers,  6tc,  By  a 
Cuemist.  Svos  3s. 

fOKTEY. 

Lyrical  Dramas:  with  Domestic 
Hours,  a  Miscellany  of  odes  and  aougs. 
By  Cornelius  Neale,  late  Fellow  of  Hu 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  tcp.  6vo> 

The  Cotninciuoraiioa  of  iiandel 
(second  edition)  and  other  Poems :  to 
which  .8  added  a  prospectus  of  a  trails* 
latiou  of  Virgil,  partly  original,  and 
partly  altered  (roui  Drytleo  and  Pitt, 
with  spacimeus.  By  Johu  Ring.  8vo.  6s# 

Pelur  Bell,  a  Tala  iu  verse.  By 
William  Wordsworth  Esq.  with  a  fruii* 
tispiecc,  from  a  drawing  by  Sir  George 
Beau  mom,  Bart.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron 
complete.  3  voU.  Bvo.  21.  2s. 


rOLITICAL. 

Proceodings  iu  Par^i^^od  the  Ionian 
Llandv;  with  a  series  of  corrertpondeuor 
aud  other  justilicatory  documoots.  fly 
Lieut.  Colonel  de  Bosset.  With  a  map. 
8vu.  Is.— 'This  work  contains  an  histori¬ 
cal  and  dertcriptive  aoconnt  of  Parga. 
with  various  particulars  relative  to  Lhc 
present  state  of  the  louiau  Islands. 

A  Riunonstraiice  addressed  io  Ihr 
Author  uf  Two  Letters  to  the  RL  Hon. 
Robert  Peel,  on  the  r Sects  of  a  Va¬ 
riable  Btandanl  of  Value,  and  uo  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  By  an  Ei^lish 
Qeiitletnan.  8vo.  2s.  fid. 

The  Oppressi’d  i.aU>iMrers ;  the  moans 
for  their  pcliel,  as  well  as  the  reduction 
of  their  number,  and  of  the  Poor  lUtca, 
prrsented  to  public  ootjee.  Dcdieatad, 
in  the  first  invtance,  to  the  Agricultural 
Societies  of  Great  Britain.  Is.  fid. 

lietters  ot  Dauiel  HardcastLu  to  the 
Editor  of  the  J  lines  Jumrual,  on  the 
subject  uf  the  Bank  Restriotion,  Um 
reguUtiuos  of  tbe  Mmt,  dec.  with  nates 
and  additions  by  Richard  Poga.  8ag.  6f. 
ObscrvAtio  is  uQ  ilic  Poor  luiws ;  tlnsir 
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policy  r indicated  against  the  aspersions 
rast  u(>on  them  hy  nniucroiis  Auth«>rs; 
the  stale  of  t’.ngland  conifiarcd  with 
that  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France  ; 
&:c.  &.C.  By  James  Macphail.  3s. 

Sonie  remarks  upon  the  measures  rr- 
rotnmended  in  the  reports  of  the 
Secret  Committees  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Bank  of  Fuglaral,  and  a  plan  suggested 
in  lieu  thereof.  8vo.  6d. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Knquir)'  into 
Charitable  Abuses,  with  an  Kx|>osure  of 
the  MisrepreM'ntations  coiitaini^  in  the 
Quarterly  Reriew.  8vo.  48. 

THEOLOGY. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
new  Translation.  By  John  William 
Whittaker,  M.  A.  8vo.  9s. 

Elementary  Discourses;  or.  Sermons 
addressed  to  Children.  By  John  Border, 
M.  A.  I3mo.  4s. 

A  Concise  History  of  Tithes  ;  with  an 
Inquiry  how  far  a  force«l  Maintenance 
for  the  Ministers  of  Religion,  is  warrant¬ 
ed  by  the  Examples  and  Precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  8vo.  Is. 

Sermons  preached  in  St.  John’s  Chapel, 
Edinburgh.  By  D.iniel  Sandford,  D.  D. 
one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scotch  Epis¬ 
copal  Chim'h,  ai>d  forinerly  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Dxford.  8vo.  13i. 

Christian  Missions  an  Enligbtrneti  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Charity  ;  cr,  a  Vindication  of  the 
l\)licy  ami  Fxpeditney  as  well  as  Bene- 
Yolcnce  of  the  Royal  Letter,  aiithoi  iring 
Subscriptions  throughout  the  kingdom, 
in  aid  of  the  Tcnerable  Society  for  pro¬ 
pagating  ihe  Gospel.  Respeeifnll}’  ad¬ 
dressed  to  iha  Members  of  the  Society, 
and  to  the  reverend  the  Clergy  who  are 
about  to  plead  its  Cause.  By  the  Rtn*. 
S.  C.  Wilks,  A.  M.  Author  of  Chri.«tian 
V-ssays,  and  of  the  St.  David’s  Piixe  Es¬ 
say  for  1811,  on  the  Clerical  Character, 
&c.  8 VO.  3s.  6d. 

The  Trinitarian’s  Appeal  defended,  in 
Answer  to  a  Letter  by  a  Layman.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Newton.  3d. 

A  Review  of  “  Remarks  on  Scej>ti- 
clsm,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Kennell,  .A.  M. 
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